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PREFACE 


HE ereat Encouragement that has 

been given to works of this kind 

(moſt of which are much indebted to 
the London Song /ler for a great part of 
their materials) leaves room for little to 
be added in their commendation: We 
ſhall therefore only obſerve, that ſuch 
are the effects of muſic on the human 
mind, that it has often diſiclved into 
love the moſt flinty heart, civilized the 

| moſt uncultivated ſavage, and diſarmed 
the moſt obdurate tyrant of his fury, 
rage, and cruelty. 
The Proprictor of this Work, deſ.- 
rous of preſerving the approbation of the 
EY Public, 


* 


„% PREFACE. 
Public, has now publiſhed a new edi- 


tion, in which are inſerted the moſt fa 


vourite Airs in the modern Operas, &c, | 


and ſuch pieces as have lately received 


applauſe at the public places of cntcr- ; 


tainment. 


Upon the whole, we may venture tn 
aſiert, that this Work has more uſes thin | 


one, It is not Songſters a!cnc that will 


here meet with the ſatisfaction they may | 


ſeek for; ſince thoſe alſo, who, though 
they cannot ſing, may love to converſe 
with the Muſes, are here preſented with 
a choice collection of the productions 
of our beſt modern Poets; and the youth- 
ful Student will here find, what he has 
perhaps in vain ſought for in Poetical 
Dictionaries, a variety of natural Similes, 
of bold but juſt Metaphors and Allego- 
ries, and the moſt beautiful Flights of 
the Favourites of the Mules. 
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LONDON SoNGSTER. 


I. Sung by Mr. Wilſon in the Duenna. 


BUMPER of gocd liquor 
" Will end a conteſt quicker 
Than jultice, judge, or vicar ; 
So fill a cheartul glaſs, 
And let good-humour paſs. 
Not if more deep the quarrel, 
Why ſooner drain the barrel, 
Than be the hateful tellow 
That's crabbed when he's mellow. 
A bumper, &c. 


II. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall. 


A Few years ago, in the days of my Grannum, 
(A worthy good woman as ever hroke bread) 
What lectures the gave ! in the morning began 'em, 
Nor ccas'd till ſhe laid herſelf down on her bed; 

; 7 She 


= 
She never declin*d what ſhe once undertook 3 
| — But twiſted, 
Perſifted, 
Now flatter'd, 
Now ſpatter'd, 
And always ſucceeded, by hook or by crook. 


Said ſhe, Child, whatever your fate is hereaſter, 
If married, if ſingle, if old, or if young, 
In madneſs, in ſadneſs, in tears, or in laughter, 
But follow my maxims, you cannot do wrong: 
Each paſſion, each temper, I always could brook z 
When ſcolded, 
I moulded, 
When heated, 
Retreated, 
And manag'd my matters, by hook or by crook. 


Enſnar'd by her counſels, I ventur'd to marry, 
And fancy'd a wife, by my grandmother's rules, 
Might be taught likea ſpaniel to fetch and to carry, 
But ſoon I found out that we both had been fools ; 
In vain, I ſhow'd madam the wonderful book ; 
I coax'd her, | 
I box'd her; 
But truly, 
Unruly 
Wives cannot be govern'd, by hook or by crook. 


2 c r 
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III. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy, at Vauxhall. 


A Gain Britannia ſmile, 
Smile at each threat'ning foe: 
To fave this drooping iſle, 
See Roduey ſtrikes the blow: 


For 


1 
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For Rodney quickly will regain 
Thy ſov'reign empire o'er the main, 


Againſt thee treach'rous foes, * 
And falſe allies combine; 
But vainly they oppoſe, 
If Rodney ſtill is thine: 
For gallant Rodney will maintain 
The Britiſh empire o'er the main. 


Long may he plough the main, 
Long may he victor prove, 
Rewards {till ſure to gain, 
Of king and people's love : 
For gallant Rodney will maintain 
The Britiſh empire o'er the main. 


; IV. Sung by Miſs Slack, in the Capricious Lovers, 
1 A Gain in ruſtic weeds array'd, 


A ſimple ſwain, a ſimple maid ; 


i O' er rural icenes with joy we'll rove, 


By dimpling brook, or cooling grove, 


| The birds ſhall train their little throats, 


And warble wild their merry notes, 
While we converſe beneath the ſhade, 
A happy ſwain, and happy maid, 


© Thy hand ſhall pluck, to grace my bow'r, 
© The luſcious fruit, the fragrant flower; 

© While joys ſhall bleſs, for ever new, 
Thy Phcebe kind, thy Colin true. 


Az V. Sung 


1 
V. Surg by Miſs Harper, in the Spaniſh Barber, 4 
AH how hapleſs is the maid 1 
Who too late deſcries her ill! 


To a faithleſs ſwain betray'd, 
Knows him falſe, yet loves him ſtill! 


Cruel nature, thus to clothe 
Falſchood in an angel's guiſe ! 
Carlos, whom I moſt ſhould loath, 

Carlos I too dearly prize! 


7" 
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VI. SoxnG. By Mr. Hamilton. 
AF! the ſhepherd's mournful fate [enſh, 


When doom'd to love, and doom'd to lan- 
To hear the ſcornful fair one's hate, 
Nor dare diſcloſe his anguiſh. 
Yet eager looks, and dying ſighs, 
My lecret ſoul diſcover, 
While rapture trembling through my eyes 
Reveals how much I love her. 
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The tender glance, the redd'ning cheek, 
O'er{pread with rifing bluſhes, 
A thouland various ways they ſpeak 
A thouſand various wiſhes, 
For oh! that form ſo heavenly fair, 
Thoſe languid eyes ſo ſweetly ſmiling, 
That artleſs bluſh, and modeſt air, 
So artfully beguiling ! 


Thy ev'ry look, and every grace 
So charms whene'er I view thee, 

Till death o'er.ake me in the chaſe 
Still will my hopes purſue thee : 


4-3 


Then when my tedious hours are pat 
Be this laſt bleſſing given, 

Low at thy feet to breathe my laſt, 
And die in ſight of heaven, 


bs. VII. Soc. 

5 AH. why muſt words my flame reveal ? 

; Why needs my Damon bid me tell 
What all my actions prove? 

A bluſh, whene'er I meet his eye, 

' Whene'erI hear his name, a figh, 

1 Betrays my ſecret love. 

h, In all their ſports upon the plain, 

n„Milne eyes ſtill fix d on him remain, 
bo And him alone approve ; 

The reſt unheeded dance or play, 

From all he ſteals my praiſe away, 
And can he doubt my love ? 


Whene'er we meet, my looks confeſs 

The joys that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
And every care remove : 

Still, ſtill too ſhort appears his ſtay, 

The moments fly too faſt away, 
Too faſt for my fond love. 


Does any ſpeak in Damon's praiſe, 
So pleas d am I with all he ſays, 
I ev'ry word approve ; 
But is he blam'd, although in jeſt, 
I feel reſentment fire my breaſt, 
Alas! becauſe I love. 


But ah! what tortures tear my heart, 
When I ſuſpect his looks impart 
A 3 The 
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The leaſt defire to rove ! 
T hate the maid that gives me pain, 
Yet him to hate I ftrive in vain, 
For ah! that hate is love. 


Then aſk not words, but read mine eyes, 
Believe "ay bluſhes, truſt my ſighs, 
aſſion theſe will prove; 
Words 42 1 deceive, and ſpring from art, 
The true expreſſions of my heart 
To Damon, mutt be lose. 


VIII. SoxG. By Mr. Gay. 


A in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-ey'd Suſan came on board, 
Oh! where ſhall I my true love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true, 
If my ſweet William fails among your crew ? 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd by the billows to and fr o. 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He fgh'd, and caſt his eyes below ; ; 
The cord flies ſwiftly thro” his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he ſtands. 


So the ſweet Jark, high-pois'd in air, 
Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 
If chance his mate's ſhrill voice he hear, 
He drops at once into her neſt, 
The nobleſt Captain in the Britiſh fleet 
Might envy. William's lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet. 


O Suſan 


3 


O Suſan! Suſan! lovely dear | 
My vows ſhall ever true remain 
Let me wipe off that falling tear : 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as yc liſt, ye winds, my heart Gall be 
The faithful compals that ſtil points to thee, 


Believe not what the landmen ſay, 

Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind; 
They'l] tell thee ſailors, when away, 

In every port a miſtreſs find: 
Ves, yes, believe them when they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent whereloc'er I go. 


If to fair India's coaſt we fail, 

Thine eyes are ſeen in di) monds brigit z 
Thy breath is Atric's ſpicy gale 

Thy ſkin is ivory fo white: 
Thus ev'ry beauteous object that J view 
Wakes in my foul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 


Though battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Sulan mourn 3 

Though cannons roar, yet ſafe from harms 
William ſhall to his dear return : 

Love turns aſide the balls that round me flu, 

Lelit precious tears ſhoujd drop {row Suſan's eye. 


The boatſwain gave the dreadful word, 

The fails their (weiling boſoms ſpread 3 
No longer mult the tay on board ; 

They kiſs'd, ſhe ghd, he hung his head: 
Her leſs'ning boat unwilling rows to land ; 


Adieu! ſhe cry'd, and way her lily! and. 


IX. IFrittcn 


[9] 
IX. Written by the Earl of Rocheſter. = 'T 


ATI my paſt life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone; 
Like tranſitory dreams giv'n o'er, 
Whole images are kept in ſtore 
By memory alone, 


The time that is to come, 1s not; 
How, then, can it be mine ? 
The preſent moment's al! my lot, 
And that, as faſt as it is got, 

Phillis, 1s only thine. 


Then talk not of mconſtancy, 
Falſe hearts, and broken vows »; 
If I, by miracle, can be = C 
This live-long minute true to thee, _ 1 

Tis all that Heaven allows. 54 


X. Sung by Miſs Poitier, in Thomas and Sally, 7 
A LL you who would wiſh to ſucceed with a 
laſs, A 
Learn how the affair's to be done; > 
For it ycu ſtand fooling, and ſhy, like an aſs, wy 1 
You'll loſe her, as ſure as a gun. 9 


With whining, and ſighing, and vows, and all 
As far as you pleaſe you may run; [ that, 

She'll hear you, and jeer you, and give you a pat, 
But jilt you, as ſure as a gun. 


To worſhip, and call her bright goddeſs, is fine ! 
But, mark you the conſequence, myun; 
The baggage will think herſelf really divine, 
And ſcorn you, as ſure as a gun, 
Then 


1 


Then be with a maiden bold, frolic, and ſtout, 


ol And no opportunity ſhun ; (out; 
cShe'll tell you ſhe hates you, and ſwear ſhe'll cry 
But mum ſhe's as ſure as a gun. 


XI. Sung by Mr. Edwin, ix the Banditti. 


4 A Maſter I have, and I am his man, 

45 Galloping dreary dun, 
And he'll get a wile as faſt as he can, 

. With a haily, 

i" Gaily, 

51 Gambo raily, 

1 55 Giggling, 

»*; Niggling, 


* Galloping galloway, draggle- tail dreary dun, 


$2 I ſaddled his feed, ſo fine and fo gay, 
WE Galloping dreary dun: 
Fe I mounted my mule, and we rode away, 


5 With our haily, &c. 


Wo canter'd along until it grew dark, 
: © Galloping dreary dun 
Tue nightingale ſung inſtead of the lark, 
With her haily, &c. 


1 We met wich a friar, and aſk'd him our way, 


5 Galloping dreary dun; 
25 By the Lord, ſays the friar, you are both aſtray, 
5 With your haily, &: 


5 Our journey, I fear, will do us no good, 

ls Galloping dreary dun; 

We wander alone, like the babes i the wood, 
With our haily, &c. 


"-_ 


heard 
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I heard a ſhot fired, and I'll take a peep, 
Galloping dreary dun; | 
But now I think better—I'd better go ſleep, 
With my haily, &c. 


XII. Sung by Mr. Edwin, in the Agreeable 
Surpriſe. 17 
4 
AM O, amas, * 
I love a laſs, * / 
As a cedar tall and ſlender; 416 
Sweet cowſlips grace T 
Is her nom'tive caſe, 
And ſhe's of the feminine gender. 


CHORUS. 


Rorum corum, 
Sunt divorum, 
Harum ſcarum ! 
Divo! ; 
Tag rag, merry derry, perriwig and hatband, 
Hic, hoc, — genetivo! 


Can I decline 

A nymph divine ? 
Her voice as a flute is dulcts 

Her oculus bright, 

Her manus white, 5 55 
And ſoft, when I tao, her pulſe is, 


Rorum corum, &c. 
Oh, how bel/a 
My puella ! 
I'll kiſs ſecula ſeculorum ; 


* — * . * 
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C881 | 
If I've luck, Sir, 8 


: + She's my uxor, 
5 O dies benediftorum ! 
85 Rorum corum, &c. 
ö . 4 F ; : 
© PZXIII. Sung by Mr. Dunſtall, ix Love in a Vil- 


| lage. 
* A Plague of thoſe wenches! they make ſuch a 
| £ pother 
When once they have let'n a man have his will; 
They're always a whining for ſomething or other, 
> And cry he's unkind in his carriage. 
What tho'f you ſhould ſpeak them never ſo fairly, 
Still they keep teazing, teazing on : 

You cannot perſuade 'em, 

'Till promiſe you've made 'em ; 

And after they*ve got it, 
04 They'll tell you—ad rot it! 
Their character's blaſted, they're ruin'd, undone : 
| And then to be ſure, Sir, 

There is but one cure, Sir; 
And all their diſcourſe is of marriage, 


0 XIV. SonG. Strephon's Perfidy. 


7 ARE theſe my Srephon's vows of love, 
| His oaths of future bliſs, 
© Is this the honeſt love and truth, 
| He ſeal'd with many a kils ? 
Can Strephon, who ſo oft hath ſworn 
He liv'd but in my charms, 
® Say, can my Strephon traitor prove, 
c And caſt me from his arms? 


But 


—— — 
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But oh ! his words are nought but air, 
For Strephon's not the ſame : 

With intamy he'd lead my life, 
And blaſt my virgin fame ! 

Was this the honeſt love you meant, 
To heap on grict and care, 

In bale ſeduction to delude, 
And piunge me in deſpair ? 


My love was pure as chryſtal ſtream, 
No other ſwain poſleſt 

When abſent vou have often been, 
How oft I've Strephon bleſt! 

Hence, faithleſs wretch ! my love was true, 
Vhile your's was art and wile, 

Whole thoughts as Erebus were black, 
And lov'd but to beguile. 


Go, treach'rous youth, and learn to know 
The vengeance {rom above, 

Which ever waits the villain's fate 
Who deals in perjur'd love: 

Hence, know, the chaſter foul of love 
To me ſhall e'er be known ; 

Sooner than ſhame ſhall brand my name, 
I'll wear the virgin zone, 


XV. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 


A Sailor's voice, though coarſe, can raiſe 
A note to melodize his lays, 
And quit the ſwelling ſeas to praiſe 

The charms of Highland Nelly. 


The droning bagpipe ſhall be mute, 
Such muſic with ſuch charms can't ſuit, 


When 


Wi 


wen ev'ry muſe ſnall tune her Jute 
In praiſe of Highland Nelly. 


2 
4 


| | Yetinkling rills, ye fertile plains, 
Where bly the Content for ever reigns, 

5 WRepeat abroad the honeſt ſtrains 
9 Which flow in praiſe of Nelly. 


Still be the Lowland laſſes fair, 

Still be they proud of golden hair; 

But where's the grace, the mien, the air, 
That ſhines in Highland Nelly ? 


* Amidſt her nymphs when Venus ſtood, 
q Fair as ſhe left the briny flood, 
© VUnlels ſne mov'd, no gazer could 
| Diſcern the queen of beauty. 


So at a Lowland ball I've ſeen 
: Unmov'd this pretty Highland queen; 
But when the danc'd, ye gods! I've been 
In love with Highland Nelty. 


XVI. SONG. 


AS bringing home, the other day, 
Two Linnets I had ta'en, 
The little warblers ſeem'd to pray 
For liberty again : 
Unheedful of their plaintive notes, 
I (ung acrofs the mead 3 
In vain they tun'd their pleaſing throats, 
a And flutter'd to be freed, 


As paſſin through the tufted grove, 
Near which my cottage ſtood, 
I thouglit 


(14 ] 


I thought I ſaw the queen of love, 
When Clora's charms T'view'd : 

I look'd, I gaz'd, I preis'd her ftay, 
To hear wy tender tale; 

But all in vain—ſhe fled away, 
Nor could my ſighs prevail. 


Soon, thro' the wound which love had made, 
Came pity to my breaſt : 4 

And thus I (as comp: fon bade) 
The feather'd pair addrets'd ; 

Ye little warblers, cheerfv] be, 
Remember not ye flew ; 

For I, who thought mylſelt ſo free, 
Am far more caught than you. 
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XVII. Sung in the Maſque of Alfred. 


A calms ſucceed when ſtorms are paſt, 
And till the raging main; 3 

So Love will have its hour at laſt, . 
And bortow Iweets from pain. 


* . 


No more we'll ſtun the face of day, 
Within theie ſhades to mourn ; 
All joys with Altred fled away, 


All meet in his return, 


XVIII. SonG. By Mr. Prior. 


As Chloe came into the room t other day, 
I peeviſh began, Where io long couid you 
ſtay ? * 
In your lite-time you never regarded your hour; 8 
You promis'd at two, but look, chuld ! "tis four: 0 
A lady” $ x V 


E 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels, 
"Tis enough that 'tis loaded With baubles and 
feals : : 
A temper to heedleſs no mortal can bear 
* T bus far I went on with a reſolute air, 
| J Thus far T went on with a reſolute air. 
6 


4 Lord bleſs me! ſays ſhe, let a body but ſpeak, 
Here's an ugly hard roſe - bud fall'n into my neck: 
It has hurt me, and vex'd me, to ſuch a degree 
Lo here, for you never believe me pray lee, 
On the left fide my breaſt what a mark it has 
made! 
80 f laying, her boſom ſhe careleſs diſplay'd : 
I bat ſcene of delight I with wonder turvey'd, 
And forgot ev'ry word I deſign'd to have laid. 


, XIX. Sung at Ranelagh. 
8 as Colin rang'd early one morning in ſpring, 


ö To hear the wood's choriſters warble and 
Young Phœbe he ſaw ſupinely was laid, [ ſings 
And mus in tweet melody ſung the fair maid : 
And thus, &c. 


Of all my experience how vaſt the amount, 
dince fiſteen long Winters 10 ily can count! 
Was ever poor damiel io lad:v betray'd 
© T's live to theſe years, and yet itil be a maid ? 
To hve, &c. 
you} 4 ö 


Ve herocs trump! hant by land and by fea, 
2X Sworn vot'ries to love, yet unmindful cf me; 
Of prowe!s approy'd, of no dangers afraid, 


our; it 
Our: 


ds Wal you ftand by like daſtards, and ſce me a 
* you, &c, | [13446 ? 
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Ve counſellors ſage, who, with eloquent tongue, 

Can do what you pleaſe, with right and wih 
wrong; 5 

Can it be or by law, or by equity ſaid, 

That a comely young girl ought to die an old | 

That a comely, &c. (maze? F 


Ve learned phyſicians, whoſe excellent {kill 
Can fave or demoliſh, can heal or can kill ; 
To a poor forlorn damſel contribute your aid, 
Who is ſick, very hck, of remaining a maid, 
Who is fick, &c. 


Ve fops, I invoke not to liſt to my ſong, 

Who anſwer no end, and to no ſex belong, 
Ye echoes of echo, ye ſhadows of ſhade x 
For if I bad you, I * till be a maid. 77 
For if, &c. 5 


Voung Colin was melted to hear her complain, 
Then whiſper'd relief, like a kind-hearted ſwair, 3 
And Phcehe, well pleas'd, is no longer afraid 
Of being neglecled and dying a maid. 

Of being neglected and dying a maid. 


e 
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XX. Sung by Mrs, Wrighten, at Vauxhall. 


A Scholar firſt my love implor'd, 
And then an empty titled Lord; 

The pedant talk'd in lofty trains 

Alas! his lordſhip wanted brains: 

I liſten'd not to one or t' other, 

But ftrait referr d them to my mother, 


* 
* 
4. 
—*; 


256 


'4 


A lawyer hop'd to have prevail'd ; bY 
The 


2 


5 
A poet next my love aſſail'd, 4 


4Y4 
* * 


6-7-1 

The bard too much approv'd himſelt, 
The lawyer thirſted after pelf: 

43 I liten'd not to one or tother, 
old But ſtiil referr'd them to my mother, 


An officer my heart wou'd ſtorm, 
© A miſer fought me too, in form; 
| 4 But Mars was over tree and bold, 
x The miſer's heart was in his gold: 
| I bRen'd not to one or t'other, 
But liiil referr'd them to my mother. 


And after them, ſome twenty more, 
; Succeisleſs were as thole before. 
* When Damon, lovely Damon came, 
7 Our hearts both felt an equal flame: 
| I vow'd I'd have him and no other, 
Without reterring to my mother. 


XXI. Sung by Mrs. Scott, at Ranclagh, 


RECITATIVE. 
A® Delia, bleft with ev'ry grace, 
Invok*'& loft muſic's neediels aid, 
l. Completely conquer 'd by her face, 
1 Thus gentle Strephon, {miling, ſaid : 


AIX. 
Where partial nature may deny 
4 The power of heauty's we ing glance, 
Let tedious labour toil and try 
7. 5 To ſwell the ſong, or form the dance; 
iT Burt let your charms alone ſufñce, 
9 And tiuſt the muſic of your eyes. 


$f 
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RECITATIVE. 11 


Damon, who chanc'd to overhear, 


Thus ſpoke, as he approach" more net; T 


He flatters, do not truſt the ſwain, WW, 


But liſten to my honeſt ſtrain, "ip H. 


AIX. 


Wonders are told of beauty's power, | 2 A 


Nor taintly warms the tuneful lay 3 
Your voice and perſon ev'ry hour 

By dozens ſteal our hearts away: 
Then how trifling is the prize, 
Since fops have ears, and fools have eyes! 


Ah! lovely nymph, indeed to bleſs 
Select the worthieſt {wain you've won; 

Who, prizing found and colour leſs, 

Admires you for your ſenſe alone; 

Then leave all little arts behind, 

And ſtudy to improve the mind. 


XXII. SoxG. Cramachrce Molly. 
A® w_ on Banna's banks I ſtray'd, one evn- 
ing in May, + 
The little birds, in blytheſt notes, made vocal 
ey'ry ſpray : 
They ſung their little tales of love, they ſung them 
o'er and o'er. 
Ah! gramachree, ma cholleenouge, ma Molly 
aſhtore ! 


The daiſy py'd, and all the ſweets the dawn cf 


nature yields, 


The primroſe pale, and vi'let blue, lay ſcattei d b 


o'er the fields; 


Such fragrance iv the boſom lies of her whom I © 10 


Ah! gramachree, &c, [adore. 28 


vw 
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laid me down upon a bank, bewailing my (ad 
fate, 


ö A That doom'd me thus the ſlave of love, and cruel 


2 


* 


Molly's hate; 


by T How can ſhe break the honeſt heart that wears her 


in its core ? 


Ah! gramachree, &c. 


Lou ſaid you lov'd me, Molly dear: ah ! why 
did I believe ? 


Yet who could think ſuch tender words were 


meant but to deceive ? 


That love was all I a{k'd on earth, nay, Heav'n 


AF." 


could give no more. 


Ah! gramachree, &c. 


> Ob! had I all the flocks that graze on yonder 


yonder hill, 


Or low'd for me the num'rous herds that yon 


green paſture fill; 


With her I love, I'd gladly ſtare my kine aud 


Cal 


fleecy ſtore. 
Ah! gramacarece, &c. 


> Two turtle-doves, above my head, ſat courting 


on a bough, 


I envy*d them their happineſs, to fee them bill 


and coo ; 

Such fondnels once for me the ſhew'd, but now 
alas! *tis o'er, 

Ah! gramachree, &c. 


Then fare thee well my Molly dear, thy loſs I 


e*er ſhall moan ; 


While life remains in Strephon's heart, "twill 


beat for thee alone; 


* a oo? 
Though 


_ 


Ah! pramachree, ma cholleenou 


L 20 J 


Though thou art falſe, may Heav'n on thee its 


choiceſt bloſſings pour. 


allitore! 


XXIII. Sung by Mrs, Weichſell. 
AS down the cowſlip dale I ſtrayd 


One morning in the dawn, 
Young Damon, for the fair array*d, 
Came ti ipping o'er the lawn ; 
His anburn locks, »-ith manly grace, 
In flowing ringlets hung 3 
The bloom of health giow 4 on his face, 
And blithe the ſhepherd ſung, 


Thus onward drew, and as he paſs'd, 
He ſmiling bade good-day ; 
Entranc'd I gaz'd, till, oh! at laft 
I gaz*d-my heart away. 
That moment all to love reſign'd, 
Each ſenſe ſcem'd to declare, 
Though hapleſs I was left behind, 
My heart went to the fair. 


In vain, my avguiſh to remove, 
To once-lov'd ſcencs I fly; 


The ioſe deck'd bowrr, the pine-top'd grove, 


Seems fading to my eye: 
Thou gentle youth, by nature kind, 
A maiden's bluſhes ſpare ; 
Perceive, though ſhe was left behind, 
Her heart went to the fair. 


» 
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XXIV. SONG. 


RECITATIVE. 
As in a penſive form Myrtilla fat; 
Revolving on the will of fate, 
A ſprightly youth, devoid of care, 
Advanc'd, and thus addreſs'd the fair. 


AIX. 
Thou vernal bloom of beauty's tree, 
I'm come to buy a heart of thee ; 
With tranſport I receiv'd the tale, 
That ſuch a gem was up for ale. 
Could I command the ſtarry train, 
For thee I'd give it back again 
And if I could, to make thee mine, 
"The univerſe ſhould all be thine, 


Go hence, the maid with ſoftneſs cries ; 
Merit the beſt deſerves the prize: 
The tale you've heard was falſely told; 
Myrtilla's heart can ne'er be fold. 


XXV. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 


. As Jockey was trudging the meadows ſo gay, 


So blithe and ſo bonny his air, 


lle met a young laſs who was going his way, 
Her tace all fo clouded with care: 

He aſk'd her what made her ſo moping and fad ? 
"Twas pity if ſhe were in pain: 

She ſigh'd, I have loſt the very beſt lad, 
And I never ſhall ſce him again!“ 


9 0 Ic he gone to the wars for full many a year, 
EX Quoth Jockey, who troubles you ſo ? 


Or 


— — — n 
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Or elſe, where on earth ke can never appear, 
Where you and I furely muſt go? T1 
„ No, he's fled (ſhe reply'd) with another fond 
«© Tho' to me he was plighted for aye, [ſhe, 
© Oer the mountains he's gone with another 


v.05 
4 » 0 


« And theretore I cannot be gay. [from me, [0 
If that's all, quoth Jockey, your wailing give oer, 
He's a loon, who 1s not worth your pain 
Let him go, fince he's chang'd, be you wretched 
no more, | 
Nor think of a falſe-hea; ted ſwain : Ws, 
But take, if you will; for the lad of your heart, | 
Whom fortune has thrown in your way, . 
I'll ſoothe all your grief, and I'll baniſh your 
Here I'm ready to do as I lay. Uſmart, 


«<Y — algo 


Then he wip'd her bright eyes, and he ſung her 
Her face look'd no longer deſpair; la ſong, A 
He whiſper'd of love as they ſaunter'd along, | 
And ſhe thought him a lad worth her care : | 
She [mil'd and grew pleas'd, late a ſtranger to joy, A 
And Jockey, perceiving her kind, $A 
More preſſing was grown, and the laſs was leſs coy, 


So he drove the talic loon tom her mind. 's - 
XXVI. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, at Vauxhall. 


A® I was ganging o'er the lee, 
I chanc'd to look behind, 

And wha, right glancing, ſnou'd I ſee 
But woodland Joe the hind : 

When we had gang'd the braes awhile, 
He ſaid to me, My dow, | 

May I not ſit upon this ſtile, 
And kiſs your bonny mow, 


L 23 ] 
Kind fir ye are a wi miſtane, 
8 For I am none of thele, 

l hope ye ſome more breeding ken, 
155 Than ruffle laſſes claithes : 
The lad was check'd, and vow'd to feet 

Young Jane wi blitheſume brow, 
She'd let him claſp her 1ound the neck, 

And kits her bonny mow, 


I ca'd him then proud-hearted ſwain, 
And Jaith to be ſaid nay; 
A ſonſy thought he ſtarted then, 


929 And nam'd the wedding- day: 
"IF He's braw and blithe, I Iik'd him wel, 
| Y Nor trown'd upon him now, 
. Though bolder grown, his vows to ſcal, 
wr | He kiſs'd my bonny mow, 


XXVII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall. 
FA A* [ went to the wake that is held on the green, 


I met with young Phœbe, 5s blithe as a 
queen; 

A form io divine might an anchoret move, 
Js A 8 . . 

And I found (tho' a clown) I was finitten with 
y, love : 
So TI aſk'd for a kiſs ; but ſhe, bluſhing, reply'd, 
Indeed, gentle ſhepherd, you mutt be deny'd. 


: Lovely Phcebe, I cry*d, don't affect to be ſuy, 
4 I vow I will kiſs you—herc's nobody by; 
No matter for that, ſhe reply'd, tis the fame, 
: 5 For know, filly ſhepherd, I value my fame: 
So pray let me go, I ſhall ſutely be miſs d; 
Beudes, I'm reloly'd that 1 will not be Kis d. 
N 2 "4c: Hae 


( 24 ] 
Lord bleſs me! IT cry'd, I'm ſurpriz'd you refule; 
A tew har mleſs Kkiſſes but ſerve to amuſe : Zo 
The month it is May, and the ſeaſon for love, 
So come, my dear girl, to the wake let us rove: FE 
No, Damon, ſhe cry'd, I muſt firſt be your wife, 
You then ſhall be welcome to kiſs me for lite. | 


Well, come then, I cry'd, to the church let us v 

But after dear Phoebe mult never ſay no. a 5 
Do you prove but true, (the reply'd) you ſhall ful! a 
I'll ever be conſtant, good-humour'd, and kind, 
So kiſs when I pieale, for ſhe ne'er lay s ſhe wont, 
And I kits her ſo much, that I wonder ſhe dou, 24 


12 — "<a, — 


XXVIII. Song. In Suſanna. ; 


AS K it yon damaſk roſe is ſweet | 
That ſcents the ambient air ? 551 
Then aſk each ſhepherd that you meet, 


If dear Suſanna's fair. F | 
Say, will the vulture quit his prey, a 

And warble through the grove ? ; 
Bid wanton linnets quit the ſpray, #0 


Then doubt thy ſhepherd's love. 


The ſpoils of war let heroes ſhare, 
Let pride in ſplendor ſhine 

Ye bards, unenvy'd laurels wear, 
Be fair Suſanna mine, 


XXIX. - SONG. 


ASE not the cauſe why ſullen ſpring 1 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 15 
Why warbling birds forget to ſing, 5 
And winter ſtorms invert the year: . 

3 Chlor, 44 

$4 


[85 +] 


Chloris is gone, and fate provides 
To make it ſpring where ſhe reſides, 


Chloris is gone, the cruel fair; 

She caſt not back her pitying eye, 
But4lett her lover in deſpair, 

To ſigh, to languiſh, and to die; 
Ah! how can thole fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they will not cure! 


Great god of love, why haſt thou made 

A face that can ail hearts command, 
That all religions can invade, 

And change the laws of ev'ry land ? 
Where thou hadſt plac'd ſuch power before, 
Thou ſhouldſt have made her mercy more. 


When Chloris to the temple comes, 
Adoring crowds before her fall ; 
She can reſtore the dead from tombs, 

And ev'ry life but mine recal 
I only am by love deſign'd 
To be the victim for mankind. 


XXX. Sung at Ranelagh. 


A Shit me, all ye tuneful Nine, 
With numbers ſoit and witty ; 
To Beſſy I in(cribe the line, 
Then raiſe my humble ditty. 
To Beſſy I inſcribe the line, 

Then raiſe my humble ditty. 
Catch, catch, ye groves, the am'rous ſong ; 
Aud, as ye waft the ſound along, 
Attend ye liſt'ning ſylvan throng, 
To praile my — 
My lovely, RY ſſy. 


Ll 


Le 
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Let others fing the cruel fair, 
Who glories in undoing, 

And proudly bids the wretch deſpair, 
Rejoicing in his ruin p 


And proudly, &c, 


Such haughty tyrants I deteſt ; 
And let me ſcorn them, while I reſt 
Upon thy gentle-ſwelling breaft, 
My lovely, charming Belly ; 
My lovely, &c. 


The roſe I'll pluck to deck her head, 
The vi'let and the panly 

The cowſlip too ſhall quit the mead, 
To aid my am'rous fancy. 


The cowflip, &c. 


Ye fragrant ſiſters of the ſpring, 
Who ſhed your ſweets on zephyr's wing, 
Around my fair your odours fling, 
Around my charming Belly ; 
Around, &c. 


When ev'ning dapples o'er the ſkies, 
The ſun no longer burning; 
Methinks I ſee before my eyes 
Thy well-known form returning. 
On hill or dale, by wood or ſtream, 
Thou art alone my conſtant theme, 
My waking wiſh, my morning dream, 
T hon lovely, charming Befty ; 
Thou lovely, charming Beſſy. 


Ly: [ 27 } 
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"Fg XXXI. SONG. 

3 RECITATIVE. 

| a AS tink'ring Tom thro" ſtreets his trade did ci 
1 He ſaw his lovely Sylvia paſſing by; 


Nin duſt- cart high advanc'd the nymph was plac'd, 
With the rich cinders round her lovely waiſt: 
Tom, with up-lifted hands, the occaſion bleſt, 


And thus, in ſoothing ſtrains, the maid addreſt. 


AIX. 
O Sylvia, while you drive your cart, 
To pick up duſt, you ſteal our hearts, 
You take up duſt, and ſteal our hearts: 
That mine is gone, alas lis true, 
And dwells among the duſt with you, 
And dwells among the duſt with you: ö 
8 Ah! lovely Sylvia, eaſe my pain; | 
* Give me my heart, you ſtole, again | 
Give me my heart, out of your cart; 
Give me my heart, you ſtole, again. 


| - RECITATIVE., | 

Sylvia, advanc'd above the rabble rout, 

Exulting roll'd her ſparkling eyes about 

She heav'd her ſwelling breaſt, as black as ſloe, 
And look'd diſdain on little folks below: 

Jo Tom ſhe nodded, as the cart drew on, 

And then, reſolv'd to ipeak, the cry'd, Stop, John. 


AIX. 
Shall I, who ride above the reſt, 
22% Be by a paltry crowd oppreſt? 
Ambition now my ſou! does fire; 
The youths ſhall languiſh and admire 
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And ev'ry girl, with anxious heart, 
Shall long to ride in my duſt-cart, 
And ey'ry girl, with anxious heart, 


A con; 4 5 ＋ * 
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Shall long to ride in my duſt- cart. 12 
bet 
XXXII. SoxG. 1 1 
A® tother day milking I ſatin the vale, NI 
Young Damon came up to addrets his ſoit 4 N 
tale, 1 
So ſudden, I ſtarted, and gave bim a frown, . 
For he frighted my cow, and my milk was kick d 8 
down. 
a My 
Lord bleſs me! ſays I, what a-deuce can you mean, d 
To come thus upon me, unthought of, unſeen ! | Tet 
I ne'er will approve of the love you pretend; 1 
For, as miſchief began, perhaps miſchief may end, Her 
* 
I little thought now he'd his paſſion advance, An. 
But pretty excuſes made up the miſchance: K 


He begg'd a kind kits, which I gave him, Ivo, > 
And I laid, my own ſelf, all the fault on my cow. Tu. 


How many ways love can the boſom invade! 
His bait prov*d too ſtrong, alas! for a maid : : 
He hinted that wedlock was what he'd he at, Al: 
But I thought it was beſt to ſay nothing of that. : 7 


J flutter all over whene'*er he comes nigh, 

For it he ſhould preſs, I ſhould ſurely comply; 

And ne'er ſhall be angry, my heart itſelf tells, 

Though he flings down my milk, or does any: 
thing elle. ö 


+ * k 
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179 XXXIII. Sung by Maſter Suett, at the Grotto 
ez 


Gardens. 


S t'other day young Damon came, 
Where Chloe ſat demure ; 

He ſigh'd and gaz'd to own his flame, 

For love had ſtuck him ſure. 

oft 1 His aukward mien amaz'd the fair, 


| * Which he no doubt ſeem'd ſhy at; 


nd when he prais'd her ſhape and air, 
$. { 18 anſwer d, Swain, be quiet. 


., dear, he cry'd, O! be not coy, 
Nor deem my meaning rude ; 

Let love like mine thy mind employ, 
True love can ne'er intrude. 

- © hand he then ela d to kiss, 
Which, trowning, the cry'd tye at 

2 when he ſtruggled for the bliſs, 
*T was, Be a little quiet. 


© Fs Swain perceiv'd her alter'd tone, 
And boldly graſp'd her hand; 

15 nymph was forc'd to own the flame, 
And join'd in Hymen's band, 

4 as! how chang'd each wedded pair! 
The power of words they try at; 

* w Damon has not one to ſpare, 

> But, Pray, dear wife, be quiet. 


4 XXXIV. Sung by Miſs Thornton. ' 


Sweet- ſcented beau and a ſimp'ring young cit, 
on An artful attorney, a rake, and a wit, 
t out on the chace in purſuit of her hea: t, 
| hilt Chloe diſdainfully laugh'd at their art, 
C3 And 


75 ; 
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And rouz'd by the hounds to meet the ſweet mor „ 
Tantivy, ſhe follow'd the echoing horn. 


Wit ſwore by his fancy, the beau by his face, 
The lawyer with quihble ſet out on the chace, 
The cit, with exactneſs made up his account, 
The rake told his conquetts how vaſt the amount; 
She laugh'd at the follies, and blithe as the moin, 
Tantivy, ſhe followed the echoing horn. | 


"heir clamorous noiſe rouz*1 a jolly young {wain, 
Hark forward, hecry'd,then bounc'doverthe plain, 
He diſtanc'd the wit, the Cit, q: nbble, and beau, 
And won the fair nymph with hollo hillio; 

Now together they ſing a ſweet hymn to the morn, 
Tantivy „they follow the echoing horn. | 


XXXV. SONG, 


* you mean to {et tail for the land of delight, 
And in wedlock's ſoft hammocks to ſwing 
ev'ry night, { pros e, 
If you hope that your voyage ſucceſsful ſhou't 
Fill your (ail3 with af cction, your cabin with love, 
Fil your fails, &c. 
Let your heart, like the main- maſt be ever uprig 
An the union you boatt, like our tackle, be tigh 
Of the ſhoals of indiff rence be ſure to keep clear, 
Ard the quickſands of jealouiy never come near, 
And the quicklands, &c, 


It huſbands e'er hope to live peaceable likes. 


Tacy muſt reckon themſelves, give the helm to} 
their wives; 


. 


IT 
11 


4 


"i [96-1 
1, For the evener we go, boys, the better we ſai], 
f A on ſhipboard the helm is ſtil] rul'd by the rail. 


And on ſhipboard, &c. 
"mm liſt to. your pilot, my boy, and be wiſe; 


It my precepts you ſcorn, and my maxims deſpiſe, 
5 brace of proud antlers your brows may adorn, 
wh And a hundred to one but you double Cape Horn. 


** ; XXXVI. Sung at Vauxhall. 
un, } AT once I'm in love with two nymphs that are 
u, fair, [pare z 


* And to ſweets in my garden theſe nymphs I com- 
ru. Nor can ſhrub, nor can bloſſom, be better than 
| thoſe ; 
And Jenny's my myrtle, and Chloe's my roſe. 


| My Chloe is fond all her charms to diſplay; 
With the roſe in her cheek, ſhe to all would be gay; 
„ On all paler beauties ſhe looks down with pride, 


ay And can bear not a flow'ret to grow by her tide, 

She thinks not how quickly theſe charms will ex- 

=o pire, ſretiiez 
That with May they firſt came, and with Summer 

„ That pride, fo ſoon over, is fooliſh and vain, 

bt; And love built on beauty can't hold with a (wain, 

„Hut Jenny, my myrtle, ne'er changes her face, 

r. 


No ſeaſon nor age can her features diſplace; 
HShe covets no praiſe, nor with envy is ſtung, 
She always is pleas'd, and is pleaſing and young. 


| Then, Chloe, I ſudden muſt make my retreat, 
Thy rele is too blooming, too ſhort-liy'd and iweet; 


But, 


| — 
2 
5 

5 

1 


(38; 


But, Jenny, thy myrtle is laſting and green, 2 
And all the year thro' thou the tame ſtill art ſeen, þ# 


XXXVII. Sung in The Way to keep him, by 
Mifs Macklin. 


A tend, all ye fair, and I'll tell you the art 
Tobinder'ry fancy with eaſe in your chains; FR 

To hold, in ſoft ietters, the conjugal heart, 1 
And banith from Hymen his doubts and his FR 
pains. | 


When Juno accepted the ceſtus of love, came; 
She ai fi ſt was but. handſome, yet charming he- 

It taught her with {kill the ſoft paſſions to move, 
To kindle at once and to keep up the flame. Lei 


Tis this magic ſecret gives the eyes all their fire, Oh 
Lends the voice melting accent, impaſſions the Pe 


Kiſs; : 
Gives the mouth the ſweet ſmiles that awaken de- 
ſire, bliſs. ; 
And plants round the fair each incentive to A 
Ye fair, take the ceſtus, and practiſe its art; | W. 
The mind unaccompliſh'd, mere features arc 
vain ; heart, 'v 
Fxert your ſweet pow'r, you'll conquer each T 
And the loves, joys, and graces, will walk in 
your train. | 71 
XXXVIII. Surg at Vauxhall, .R 
. . 2 4 
A tend, ye nymphs, while I impart ms 
*The ſecret wiſhes of my heart; Aro 
And tell what ſwain, if one there be, 3 


; : #8 
Whom fate deſigns for love and me. 1 


(:33 3 


et reaſon o'er his thoughts preſide, 
Let honour all his actions guide 
Stedlaſt in virtue let him be, 

FF he ſwain deſign'd for love and me. 


et ſolid ſenſe inform his mind, 
Wich pure good- nature ſweetly join'd ; 


„%; Fure friend to modeſt merit be 
The ſwain deſign d for love and me. 
nere ſorrow prompts the penſive ſigh, 
Were grief bedews the drooping eye, 
Melting in ſympathy 1 ſee 
„he ſwain deſign'd for love and me. 
e, 


Let ſordid av'rice claim no part 
Within his tender, gen'rous heart: 

0 Ohl be that heart from falſehood free, 

he Devoted all to love and me. 


4 
Sf : XXXIX, Soc. 
| AT the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is ſtill, 
7 And mortals the {weets of forgettulneſs prove, 


When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
re And nought but the nightingale's ſong in the 


t, grove; 
h Twas then, by the cave of the mountain reclin'd, 
n A hermit his nightly complaint thus began; 


Tho' mournful his numbers, his ſoul was refin'd, 
He thought as a ſage, tho" he felt as a man. 


* 
2 


Ahl why thus abandon'd to darkneſs and woe? 
; > Why thus, lovely Philomel, flows thy (ad ftrain ? 
f I or ſpring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, 

* Aud thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain * 
* Vet 


* 
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Vet if pity inſpire thee, oh! ceaſe not the lay, "A P 6 
Mourn, tweetelt complainer; man calls thee te B 
mourn z cow i 4 2 

Oh! ſooth him, whoſe pleaſures, like thine pas L 
Full quickly they paſs, but they never return, Fre: 


Now gliding remote on the verge of the ſky, *' . 

The moon, half extinguiſh'd, her creſcent dif.” 7 I 
lays ; 

But 1 mark'd, her majeſtic on high . 
She ſhone, and the planets were loſt in her blaze; . 

Roll on then, fair orb, and with gladneſs purſue 
The path thrat conducts thee to ſplendour again; 

But man's faded glory no change ſhall renew, 
Ah! fool, to exult in a glory ſo vain. 


*T is night, and the landſcape is lovely no more, 
I mourn,but,ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; Let 
For morn is approaching, your charms to reſtore,” L 4 
Perfum'd with freſh tragrance, and glitt'ring #2 
with dew : | 


Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, | It » 
Kind nature the embryo bloſſom ſhall fave ; Lat 
But when ſhall ſpring viſit the mouldering urn? 
Oh! when ſhall it dawn on the night of tht 7 J 
grave ? E ve 
XL. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Thomas and Sally. * 
A ſpirits guard my love, Fon 
In time of danger near him 'bide | 
With out-ſ{pread wings around him move, | Pf! 
And turn each randoin ball aſide. . 10 ; 
And you, his foes, though hearts of ſteel, { 7 ; 
Oh! may you then with me accord; = 


7 
A ſym 


1836-3 


* \ ſympathetic paſſion feel, 
' KM Behold his face, and drop the ſword, 


e to 
ay, Fe winds, your bluſt'ring fury leave 
pal Like airs that o'er the garden {weep, 
n. [4 Breathe ſoft in ſighs, and gently heave 

; his calm, ſmooth boſom of the deep. 


dil. rin, halcyon peace return'd once more, 
** From blaſts ſecure, and hoſtile harms, 
My (ailor views his native ſhore, 
le: And harbours ſafe in theſe fond arms. 


in; — 

XLI. Sung by Mrs, Wrighten. 
ö 

Way with ſoft ſighs, for our danger alarms, 

e. Our country ſolicits our ſmiles to its aid; 
4 Let our beauty inſpirit our lovers to arms, 
_ And heroes alone win the hearts of each maid : 
* Love ſhall nerve the bold arm to ſecure their own 

9 Il bliſs, 

If you promiſe, ye fair, to reward with a kiſs. 

Laſt month my dear Colin, with tear-{wimming 

1 


eyes, ot woe; 
we Preſs'd my hand while he look'd a whole volum 
Even then, for my heart never wore a diſguiſe, N 
It you love me, I ſaid, go and conquer the foe : 


Defending your country receive your own bliſs, 
For the ruin of France ſhall ſecure you a kiſs. 
If by my example my ſex were inſpir'd, 
No nation wou'd dare to provoke Britiſh rage, 
Our ſwains with true courage wou'dalwaysbetir'd, 
Aud cur ſmiles create heroes in every age: 
7 Love 
N- 40 
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Love will nerve the bold arm to ſecure their o 


bliſs, * 
Then promiſe, ye fair, to reward with a kiss. 9 


XLII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, at Ranelagh. 5 
RECITATIVE. 45 7 
A Wretch long tortur'd with difdain, f $ 
That ever pin'd, but pin'd in vain, * 1 
At length the god of wine addreſt, A 
Sure refuge of a wounded breaſt. i 
AIR. # T1 
Vouchſafe, O pow'r, thy healing aid, 8 
Teach me to gain the cruel maid; 
Thy juices take the lover's part, 1 
Fluſh his wan looks, and chear his heart. VF 
RECITATIVE. Ss \ 
To Bacchus thus the lover cry'd ; | 
And thus the jolly god reply'd : 
AIR. "y 
Give whining o'er, be briſk and gay, #; 
And quaff his ſneaking form away: 4 
With dauntleſs mien approach the fair; 
The way to conquer 18s—to dare. n 
RECITATtVE. 14 
The ſwain purſu'd the god's advice, F 


The nymph was now no longer nice: 
AIR. 
She ſmil'd, and ſpoke the ſex's mind; 
When you grow daring we grow kind 
Men to themſelves are moſt ſevere, 


And make us tyrants by their fear, 


197 J 


XLIII. Sung in the Maſt of Alfred, 


Youth adorn'd with ev'ry art, 
To warm and win the coldeſt heart, 
In ſecret mine poſſeſt, 


. 

1 N 
\ 8 
1255 

* 23 
1 


65 


7 In ſecret mine poſſeſt: 

4 9 The morning bud that faireſt blows, 
14 The vernal oak that ſtraighteſt grows, 
5 His face and ſhape expreſt; 

f His face and ſhape expreſt. 


In moving ſounds he told his tale, 
Soft as the ſighings of the gale, 

1 T hat wake the flow'ry year, 

5 That wake, &c. 

What wonder he could charm with ceaſe, 

> Whom happy Nature form'd to pleaſe, 
Whom love had made fincere ? 
Whom love, &c. 


At morn he left me—fought and fell; 
The fatal ev'ning heard his knel], 
And ſaw the tears I ſhed, 
And faw, &c. 
Tears that muſt ever, ever fall; 

For ah! no highs the paſt recall; 

by No cnes awake the dead, 
No cries awake the dead. 


XLIV. Sung by Mr. Hudſon, 


XK Youth belov'd by all the plain, 

5 A lovely, bright, and blitheſome ſwain, 
5 Till firſt he ſaw fair Jeſſy's eyes, 
II. And now the (wain _ Jeſſy dies, ; 
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To filent groves thus did he cry, 
Muſt Fhyrſis for ſweet Jeſſy die 
Say, will the uſe me with difdain ? 
And mult I live to love in vain ? 
But why ſhould 1 ſtill fgh and moan, 
And not to her my paſſion own ? 
How can, I think her heart to move, 
Betore ſhe knows how much J love? 
On wings cf love T'il fly, and tell 
Fair Jeſſy all the pangs I t=cl : 
Shou'd ſhe be kind and pity me, 
For ever bleſt will Thyrſis be. 


XLV. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 
RECITATIVE, accompanied, 
E gone, dull Care! without delay, 
To gloomy deſarts haſte away. 
AIR. 
Hither haſte, ye ſons of pleaſure, 


Joy here knows no bound nor meaſure; 


Baniſh care, and drowly thinking, 
Now's the reign of love and drinkin 
Care and ſorrow's toil and trouble, 
And the world an empty bubble. 


RECITATIVE, 
While thus the jolly god invites 
The neighb'ring ſwains to his delichts, 
Cupid receives the gath'ring throng, 
And as they nimbly haſte along, 
Bacchus again reſumes his jong. 
, ALR. 
Tis wine and women life employ, 
Wine and women are our joy; 


82 


[ 39 ] | 
ere hither ſent to drink and love, 
= '"1ele are the bleſſings from above. 


1 
"0 


XLVI. Sung by Mr. Beard, in Artaxerxes. 


Ehold on Lethe's diſmal ſtrand 
hy father's troubled image ſtand! 
' 1 In his face what grief profound! 
e, he rolls his haggard eyes ! 
ark ! «6 Revenge | revenge!” he cries, 
And points to lus {til]-bleeding wound. 
Obcy the call, revenge his death, 
Aud calm his foul that gave thee breath, 


XLVII. SoXxG. 


Ehoid the ſweet flowers around, 
Wich all the bright beauties they wear 5 
Vet none on the plains can be found, 
Do lovely, fo lovely, as Celia is fair, 
So lovely as Celia is fair. 
Vc wablers, come raiſe your ſweet throats, 
No longer in filence remain, 
No longer in ſilence remain, 
* len 4 a fond lover your notes, 
7 o loten, to loften my Celia's diſdain, 
To loiten my Celia's diſdain. 


f. times in yon flowery vale 
I breathe my complaints in a ſong, 
4 Fa: r Flora attends the 1ad tale, 
b 7 Aud ſwectens, and ſwectens the borders along, 
1 And tweetens the borders along. 


a I C<l:2, whoſe breath might pertume 

The botom of Flora in May, 

$3 he | vutom Gt Flora in May, 

D 2 Sti 
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Still frowning, pronounces my doom, 
Regardleſs, regardſeſs of all I can ſay, 


Regardleſs of all I can ſay, 


XLVIII. Sung by Mrs. Weichſel. 
RECITATIVE. 


NEbold the heav'ns, how beauteous and ſerere' 


Now not a breeze diftuths the placid air, 


And on the branch the leaf nntrembling hangs, © 


All nature now enjoys the happy calm; 


All but this throbbing boſom, doom'd no more 4 


To taſte repoſe whilſt ablent is the fair 


Whole radiant eyes with boundleſs love inſpire. 42 


AIR. 
The morn- returning ray 
Each op' ning flow'ret chears, 
In purple luſtre gay 
Its head exulting rears : 
When night obſcures the ſky, 
Its tranſient glories die. 


RECITATIVE, 
Thus Thyrſis was lamenting 
The abſence of his fair, 
When Daphne iir+1t appear'd, 
Who baniſh'd all his care, 
And thus reply'd ; 


Ceaſe, gentle ſwain, to pour 
Thy ſoft complaint; 
See Daphne cores, 

To ſooth thy anxious iear, and ſhare thy pain: 
Thy ardent love the hears; 

Thy love fincere with equal love repays. 
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ATR, ; 
The rifing bluth, the dying ſighs, 
My ſecret paſſion prove, 
Wine rapture, trembling, thro” my eyes, 
Betrays how much I love, 


Take whate'er of bliſs or joy 
You fondly fancy mine; 
Whate'er of joy or bliſs I boaſt, 


i Love renders wholly thunc. 
1 XLIXN. - SONG. 

_ Bo this fair goblet, twas carv*d ſrom the tree, 
: of Wich, oh! my {weet Shakeſpeare, was plant- 
p ed by these; 

* arclic 1 kiſs it, and bow at thy ſhrine, 
Wat comes from thy hand mutt be ever divine. 
> All ſhall yield tothe Mulberry-tice; 

£ Zend to thee 

Rh Bieſs'd Mulberry ; 

1 Matchieis was he 

ol That planted thee, 

4 4 And thou, like him, immortal ſhalt be. 


Ne trees of the foreſt fo rampant and high, 
5 e ſpread round your branches, whoſe heads 


f {weep the tky 3 ; 

e curious exotics, w bow taſte has h ought here, 
& 3 O YOOT ont the natin Fes art Prices {0 deai 2 

[> All fall yield, &c. 


Phe oak is held royal, is Britain's great | oaft, 
3 = ele d once our king, and will alws ys our coaſt : 
2 5 3 Of 


L 42 ] 
Of the fir we make ſhips : there are thouſands that 
fight 
But one, only one, like our Shakeſpeare can write, 
All ſhall yield, &c. 


Let Venus delight in her gay myrtle bow'rs, 
Pomona in fruit-trees, and Flora in flow'rs; © 
'The garden of Shakeſpeare all fancies will ſuit, | 
With the ſweeteſt of flow'rs, and the faireit © 
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All ſhall yield, &c. [ fruit, 3 
With learning and knowledge the well-letter'! 7 
birch " 8 
Supplies law and phyſic, and grace for the church; 3 
But law and the goſpel in Shakeſpeare we find, 
He gives the beſt phyſic for body and mind. 63 
All ſhall yield, &c. Fo 
The fame of the patron gives fame to the tree 
From him and his merits this takes its degree; 7 
Give Phcebus and Bacchus their laurel and vines“ 


The tree of our Shakeſpeare is ſtill more divine. 
All ſhall yield, &c. 


As the genius of Shakeſpeare outſhines the brig}: 
day 
More rapture than wine to the heart can convey 
So the tree which he planted, by making his ov, 
Has the laurel and bays, and the vine all in on, © 
All ſhall yield, &c, 


Then each take a relic of this hollow tree, 

From folly and faſhion a charm let it be ; 1 

Let's fill to the Planter the cup to the brim, 5 

To honour your country, do honour to him. 10 
All ſhall yield, &c, 
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Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in Lore in a Village. 


RElere me, dear aunt, 
If you rave thus, and rant, 
You'll never a lover perſuade z 
The men will all fly, 
And leave you to die 
(O, terrible chance!) an old maid. 


How happy the lals, 

Muſt ſhe come to this paſs, 
Who ancient virginity ſcapes! 

"T were better on earth 

Have five brats at a birth, 
Than in hell be a leader ot apes. 


LI. Sung by Mr, Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


RElieve my ſighs, my tears, my dear, 
Believe the heart you've won; 
Believe my vows to you fincere, 
Or, Peggy, I'm undone, 


You fay I'm falſe, and apt to change 
Atev'ry face that's new: oy 
Of all the girls I ever ſaw, 
I ne'er lov'd one but you. 


My heart was like a lump of ice, 
Ti warm'd by your bright eye, 
And then it kindled in a trice, 
A flame that ne'er can die, 


Then take and try me—you ſhall find 
That I've a heart that's true: 

Ot all the girls I ever ſaw, 
I ne&er lov'd one like you. 


LIL 


L 44 ] 
LII. Sung by Mr. Tenducci, 


1 a green ſhade a lovely young ſwain, 
One ev'ning rechm'd to diſcover his pain; 
So ſad, yet fo ſweetly he warbled his yow, 4 
The wind ceas'd to breathe, and the fountains to 

flow plain, 85 
Rude winds with compaſſion could hear him com- 


25 > * 
Vet Chloe, leſs gentle, was deat to his ſtrain. 
LIII. SoNxG. 9 
RECITATIVE, accompanied. ih 
Fneath this fail and ſilent gloom, 27 
I waſte in ſighs my youthful bloom; 7 
But not the ſhades that baniſh day, ba 
Drive Lydia's brighter form away. 2 
Her ealy ſhape, her lovely mien, 2 


Th' attractive ſmile of beauty s queen, 
Her ſparkling eyes, her flowing hair, 
A wit ſo ſmart, fo ſoft an air, 

The ſpiteful gods conttiv'd for ruin, 


** * 
* i p . 
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And deck'd her thus for my undoing. 1 
- 2 

AIR, FF 

Lovely maid, all charms adorning, $.. 
Born to give fupreme delight, — 


Fair than the roly morning, 
Or the ſilver queen of night! 
Why, ungrateful, doſt thou leave me 
Stay, thou cruel fair one, ſtay : 
Death attends if you deceive me— 
Lydia, why fo far away ? 
RECITATIVE, accompanied. 
I dream, or her unequall'd charms 
Are folded in my rival's arms: 


118981 


See! ſhe claſps the happy boy. 
N Anguiſh waſte, TY 
x N Lightning blaſt, 


Tortures rend him, 

Death attend him, 
Ere he taſte the riſing joy. 
$6 RECITATIVE. 
No let him triumph, let him prize 
8 he faithleſs wretch whom I deſpiſe. 


AIR. 
Wander, Lydia—ſo will I, 
And to nobler conqueſts fly: 
Roving, ranging, 
Ever changing, 
Gay and airy, 
Born to vary, 
Soon the treacherous fair ſhall ſee . 
I can be falſe as well as ſhe, 


LIV. S$oxc. 


Rab not what you ought to ſmother, 
Honour's laws ſhould ſacred be; 
Boaſting favours from another, 
Ne'er will favour gain with me, 


But, inſpir'd with indignation, 
0 Sooner I'd lead apes in hell, 
M Ere I truſt my reputation 
Wich luch fools as kiis and tell. 


+] He who finds a hidden treaſure, 
+3 Never ſhould the ſame reveal : 
lle whom beauty crowns with pleaſure, 
| by Cautious ſhould his joy conceal, 
5 f 4 


Him 


[ 46 ] 


Him with whom my heart I'll venture, 
Shall my fame trom cenſure fave ; 
One where truth and prudence center, 


And as ſeciet as the grave, . 
LV. Sung in As you like it. 1 
1 Low, blow, thou winter's wind! bs 
14 Thou art not fo unkind, * 
7 Thou art not lo unkind, = 
1 As man's ingratitude: . 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 65, 
Becauſe thou art not ſcen; u. 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 2. 


Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
Alcho' thy breath be rude, 
Altho' thy breath be rude. 


4 3 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky 3 I 
Thou doſt not bite fo nigh, , 
Thou doſt not bite fo nigh, of j Y 
As benefits forgot: 1 C 
Tho' thou the waters warp, of 2 
Thy ſting is not fo ſharp ; 3 F 
T1 Tho' thou the waters warp, 7 
Thy ſting is not fo ſharp, 4 
| As friends remember'd not, 91 
i! As friends remember'd not, 44 
LVI. SONG. < 5 
Ohe. B. gentle winds, and waft my love 0 
Acrols the wide and dang'rous main 
Protect him, all ye pow'rs above, 42 


From cruel Neptune's boilt'rous train! 


May 
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May ſtorms ne'er riſe, nor tempeſt roar, 
Till my love's reach'd his wiſh'd-for thoref 


He. May guardian angels hover round 
Lucinda, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And, when ſhe {pcaks, convey the ſound 
To me in earth's remoteſt pait ! 
May hope and peace pollels her breaſt, 
And lull her anxious mind to reſt! 


ode. Of comfort hence I'll think no more, 

_- He. To happineſs I bid adieu, 

Se. Till weltern winds my love reftore, 

x 1 He. And bring me back again to you, 

XZ Poth. O cruel fate, then muſt we part! 

or Farewell O ceaſe, my trembling heart. 


4 4 LVII. Sang by Mr. Vernon. 
: 3 Bkeube ſoft, ye winds, be calm, ye ſkics, 
| Ariſe, ye flow'ry race, ariſe; 
[+ j Ye ſilver dews, ye vernal ſhow'rs, 


* - 
23 


LVIII. Sung b; Mr. Bradſhaw, at the Grotto 
53 Garden. 
- 34 PRight dawns the day, with roſy face, 

99 That calls the hunters to the chace ! 

WM With muſical horn, ſalute the gay morn, 

ZZ Theſe jolly companions to cheer 

ith enlivening ſounds encourage the ko :ndus 

ZZ Torival the {pccd ot the deer, : 

Y | = 9 6 * It 
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If you find out his lair, 
To the woodlands repair; 
Hark ! hark! he's unharbour'd, they cry, 
Then, fleet o'er the plain, 
We gallop amain 
Aſi, all is a triumph of joy ! 


Ober heaths, hills, and woods, 
Through foreſts and floods, 

The tag flies as ſwift as the wind! 
The welkin relounds 
With the cry of the hounds, 
That chaunt in a concert behind. 


Adieu to old care, 
Pale grief and deſpair, 
We ride in oblivion of fear; 
Vexation and pain 
We leave to the train, 
Sad wretches that lag in the rear. 


Lo! the ſtag ſtands at bay, 
The pack's at a ſtay, 
Then eagerly ſeize on the prize; 
The welkin reſounds 
With the chorus of hounds, 
Shrill horns wind his knell, and he dies. 


LIX. SONG. 
PRitain, hail ! thou glory's pride, 
And envy of th' aſtoniſh'd world; 
Still thy bold fleets triumphant ride, 
Still are thy vengeful thunders hurl'd : 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
Britons never will be ſlayes, 


Far 


[ 49 ] 
or heroes thou renown'd of old, 

And mighty chiefs of ancient fames ; 
uv ſons ſtill flouriſh great and bold, 
To guard the honours of thy name:! 
Rule, &c. 


Rodney thine! call'd forth by God 
Ty dear -bought laurels to defend; 
Nations ail tremble at his nod; 

Lo, Weſtern Iſles before him bend? 
Rule, &c. 


*ZBchold, he tramples to the ground 

4 That old perfidious Belgic friend! 
1 ice, how he ſtabs, with deadly wound, 
* Ingratitude, that helliſh fend! 


ule, &c. 


trance, Spain, Hell, and Dutch unite 
Againſt thy Heav'n- protected land; 

rave Rodney ruſhes on to fight; 

Who can his conqu'ring arm withſtand! 
K &e. 


8 LX. Sung in Comus. 
2D Y dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymphs, deck'd with daiſies trim, 
heir merry (merry) wakes and paſtimes keep; 
Wat has night to do with fleep ? 
Night has better ſweets to prove, 
Venus now wakes, and wakens Love; 
T one, let us our rites begin, 
is only day-light that makes ſin, 


5 ILXI. Sox. 

IF BY him we love offended, 

Y How ſoon our anger flies 
. E One 


L 50 ] 
One day apart, 'tis ended: 
Behold him, and it dies! 
Laſt night your roving brother 
Enrag'd I bade depart, 
And ſure his rude preſumption 
Deſerv'd to loſe my heart 
Yet were he now before me, 
In ſpite of injur'd pride, 
I fear my eyes would pardon 
Before my tongue could chide. 
By him we love, &c. 
With truth the bold deceiver 
To me thus oft has ſaid, | 
& In vain would Clara flight me, Ba 
« In vain ſhe would upbraid ! * 
«© No ſcorn thoſe lips diſcover, 
Where dimples laugh the while: 1 f 
No frowns appear reſentful, x; 


«© Where Heav'n has ftamp'd a ſmile * 7 
By kim we love, &c. 2 


LXII. Sung at Ranelagh. b 5 
BY the dew-beſprinkled roſe ; F 
By the blackbird piping clear; | 
By the weſtern gale, that blows 
Fragrance on the vernal year; 
Hear, Amanda, hear thy ſwain, > 
Nor let me longer ſigh in vain ; \ 
Hear, Amanda, hear thy ſwain, . 
Nor let me longer ſigh in vain. 
By the cowllip, clad in gold ; 
By the ſilver lily's light; 
By thoſe meads, where you behold 
Nature rob'd in green and White; 
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LXV. SONG. 


| (GAN love be controul'd by advice, 


Can madnets and reaſon agree? 


0 Molly ! who'd ever be wile, 


It madneſs 3s loving of thee ? 
Let ſages pretend to deſpiſe 

The joys they want ſpirits to taſte ; 
| Let me leize old time as he flies, 


And the bleſſings of life while they laſt, 


* Dull wiſdom but adds to our cares; 


Britk love wil improve ev'ry joy; 


: Too loon we may meet with grey hairs, 


Too late may repent being coy : 


Then, Molly, tor what ſhould we ſtay, 


Till our beſt blood begins to run cold 


Our youth we can have bur to-day 3 


We may always find tune to grow old, 


LXVI. Sung in the Sorcerer. 


He. 0 * my love, thine eyes around, 


See the ſportive lamokins play; 
Nature gaily decks the ground, 
All in honour of the May : 
Like the ſparrow and the dove, 
Liſten to the voice of love. 


She, Damon, thou haſt found me long 
Liit'ning to thy ſoothing tale; 
And thy loft, perſuaſive tongue 
Often held me in the dale: 
Take, oh ! Damon, while I live, 
All which virtue ought to give. 


E 3 
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He. Not the verdure of the grove, 
Not the garden's faireſt flow'r ; 
Nor the meads where lovers rove, 
Tempted by the vernal hour 
Can delight thy Damon's eye, 
It Florella is not by. 


Sie. Not the water's gentle fall, 


By the bank with poplars crown'd; 


Not the feather'd ſongtſters all, 
Nor the flute's melodious ſound, 

Can delight Florella's ear, 

It her Damon 1s not near, 


Both. Let us love, and let us live 
Like the chearful ſeaſon gay; 
Baniſh care, and let us give 
Tribute to the fragrant May: 
Like the ſparrow and the dove, 
Liſten to the voice of love. 


LXVII. Advice to a Lever. 
(CE, fond Damon, ceaſe to languiſh, 


Ceate thy wayward fate to moan z 
Soothe thy heart-enthralling anguiſh, 
Flavia may be ft:1] thy own, 
Let not Flavia's frowns affright thee ; 
Clouds may dark the ſolar 1ay : 
Tho' ſhe now may ſcem to flight thee, 
Time will chaſe the clouds away. 
Storms make ocean's waters purer, 
Tho' they ful the foul with fear: 
Flavia's coy—it you endure her, 
dhe may vet thy heart endear. 


Ceaſc, 
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Ceaſe, fond Damon, ceale to Janguiſh, 
Ceaſe to nurſe corroding woe; 
* Hrcarts which never felt an anguiſh, 
: Never can a rapture know. 


3 


IXVIII. Surg by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in a Vil- 
41 lage. 
$ Cn. gay ſeducers, pride to take 
4 In triumphs o'er the fair, 
Since clowns as well can act the rake, 
As thoſe in higher ſphere. 
Where then, to ſhun a ſhameful fate, 


5 Shall haplets beauty go? 
In cv'ry ſtation, ev'ry itate, 


Poor woman finds a foe. 


LXIX. Sers. 


1 hoard thy charms no more, 
Beauty's like the miſer's treature 3 

Stil! the vain poſſeſlor's poor, 

What are riches without pleature ? 
Ende: pains the miſer takes 
| To wyrcaic his hraps of money, 
. Lab"1ing bers his pattern makes, 

Yet le tears to talte his honey; 
Views with aching eyes his ſtore, 

Trembling left he chance to loſe it; 
Pining ſtill tor want of more, 

Though the wretch wants power to ule it. 
Celia thus, with endleſs arts, 

Spends her days, her charms improving, 
Lab'ring {til to conquer hearts, 


Þ Yet ne'ex takes the ſweets of loving; 
Views 


n 
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Views with pride her ſhape and face, 

Fancying ſtill ſhe's under twenty; 
Age brings wrinkles on apace, 

While ſhe ftarves with all her plenty. 
Soon or late they both will find 

Time their idol from them ſever $ 
He muſt leave his gold behind, 

Lock'd within his grave for ever. 
Celia's fate will ſtill be worſe, 

When her fading charms deceive her, 
Vain defire will be her curſe | 

When no mortal will relieve her. 
Celia, board thy charms no more, 

Beauty's like the miſer's treaſuie, 
Taſte a little of thy ſtore 

What 1s beauty without pleaſure ? 


LXX. Sung by Mr. Banniſter. 
(Come buſtle, buſtle, drink about, 
And let us merry be, 
Our can is full, we'i] pump it out, 
And then all hands to jea. | 
And a failing we will go, 
Fine Miſs at dancing-ſchool is taught 
The minuet to tread ; 
But we go better when we've brought 
The tore-tack to cat-head. 
The jockey's call'd to horſe, to horſe, 
And ſwiftly rides the race; 
But ſwifter far we ſhape our courſe, 
When we are giving chace. 
When horns and ſhouts the foreſt rend, 
His pack the huntſman cheers; 
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As lond we hollow when we ſend 
A broadide to Monſicuis. 


The what' s-their-names, at uproar ſquall, 
With mulic tine an loft; 

But better ſounds our boailwain's call, 
All hands, all hands aloft! 

With gold and fiiver ſtreamers fine 
The ladies rigging ſhew ; 

But Engliſh thips more grander ſhine, 
When prizes home we tow, 


What's got at fea we ſpend on ſhore, 
With iweethearts, or our wives; 
And then, my boys, hoiſt fail tor more; 
Thus paſs the ſailors lives. 
Aud a failing we will go. 


IXXI. Sung by Mr. Vernon, and Mrs. Arne. 


RECITATIVE. 


ce Chearfulneis! triumphant fair! 


Shine thro' che painful cloud of care ! 
DUET. 


O ſweet of language mild of mien! 
O vittue's friend! and plcature's queen! 


DUET. 


Fair guardian of domeſtic lite, 
gu: 


Bett baniſher of home- bred ſtrife! 
Nor ſullen ip, nor taunting eye, 
Detorm the iccene when thou wt by. 


RECITATIVE, accompanied. 
No ſick'ning hutbansl blames the hour, 
That bound his joy to female power 
No pining mother weeps the cares, 
Tuat parents waſte on hopeleſs heirs ; 
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Th' officious daughters pleas'd attend, 

The brother riſes to the friend. 
DUET. 

By thee their board with flow'rs is crown'd, 

By thee with ſongs their walks reſound 

By thee their ſprightly mornings ſhine, 

And ev*ning hours in peace decline. 
CHORUS, 

Attend, 7 grace our gen'rous toils, 3 

thy garlands, all thy ſmiles. 5 


With al A 

% 

LXXII. Safg by Mr. Champneſs, in Harlequin ( 

Invaſion. by: S The | 

(ome chear dp, my lads, 'tis to glory we fees, Tune 

To add ſomething new to this wonderful“ e 

ear: : 3 

To honour we call you, not preſs you like ſlaves; ths 

For who are ſo tree as w2 ſons of the waves? *1 Wil 

CHORUS, men; 

Heart of oak are our ſhips, heart of oak are out Oh 

We t always are ready, The 

Steady, boys, ſteady You 

We'il fight and we'll conquer again and again. Oh 

We ne'er ſee our foes, but we wiſh them to ſtay; 7 

They never ſce us, but they wiſh us away: | 
It they run, why we fol! ow, and run them aſhore; | 3 
For if they won't fight us, we cannot do more. 

Heart of oak, Ke. : 1 

They ſwear they'll invade us, theſe terrible foes, | Bi 
They "Il frightea our women, and children, and Z 
beaux; ; I 

But ſhould their ſlat- hottoms in darkneſs get o'er, Þ N 
Still Britons they'll find to receive them on ſhore. 

Heart of oak, &c, ' 0 


We'll 
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ell fill make them run, and we'll ſtill make 
them ſweat, 


Wn fpite of the devil, and Bruſſels gazette : 


hen chear up, my lads, with one voice let us 
ſing | 

Our ſoldiers, our ſailors, our ſtateſmen, and king. 
Heart of oak, &c. 


LXxxXIII. Sing by Mrs. WeichlſeP. 


1 Colin, pride of rural ſwains, 


O come and bleis thy native plains 


Tue daiſies ſpring, the beeche bod, 
The ſongſters warble in the wood. 


Come, Colin, haſte, O haſte away, 


Vour ſmiles will make the village gay; 


When you return, the vernal breeze 


E Will wake the buds, and fan the trees. 
Joh! come and ſee the violets ſpring, 


The meadows laugh, the linnets ſing; 
Your eyes our joyleis hearts can cheer, 


O haſte! and make us happy here. 


LXXIV. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall. 
Cone, come, my companions, be jocund and 
gay 

Forget ev'ry care, and drive ſpleen far away ; 

No doubts for to-morrow our bliis ſhall controu!, 

But ev'ry dull thought ſhall be drown'd in the 
bowl. 

Nor wealth, nor ambition, thoſe plagues of the 
great, 

Our joy ſhall depreſs or embitter our ſtate ; 


He's 
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He's king for to-night who reigns higheſt in mixt, 
And he that laughs moſt is poſſeſs'd of moſt worth. 
The miſer ſits plodding from morning till night, 
And places in gold all his hopes and delight : 

Our pleatures are greater and nobler's our crime, 


He robs but poor mortals, whilſt we cheat ch 
Time. 


The fool who ſits gazing all night at the ſkies, 

And fancies himielt to be wonderous wile, 

Was he here, would confels his purſuits had been 

vain, [prone BY 

For he ne'er ſaw a ſtar ſhine like ſparkling chim. 5 

The hermit, grown ſick of this world's cares and TI 
ſtrife, 

kes ſolitude his ſummum bonum of life; 

t could he once meet ſuch a frolickſome throns, Pear 

He d quit his dull cave and wou'd join in our long. FR So 


Wou'd the learned phyſician ſo formal and grave, Ther 
Who twenty deftroys for each one he can ſave, A 
But alter his plan, and good liquor preſcribe, MY 
No man but would doat on the phyſical tribe. 1 t ON 


A 3 1 * 
r 


, . I M 
When you're low, take the doctor which I r:- we 
commend, * Bl 


Who'll not tire you with talk, but will prove your 

beſt friend ; I 
He's very well known, and one of great fame, 
A roly-cheek'd fellow, and Port is his name. 


Let the bowl and the bottle go briſkly about, 
For others are ready when thete are drank out; 
In mirth and good-humour our bumpers wen! 
drink, (think. 
dince thoughts bring but plagues, tis a folly t» 
LXXV. 
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, XxXxV. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, and Mrs. Pinto, 


th, in 'Thomas and Sally. 

lt, Mr. Mattocks. 

Ome, come, my dea Fun: I muſt not be deny'd; 
ve. fine cloaths you ſhall flaſh in, and rant it 
on 5 away; 


give you this purſe, and, hack you, beſide 
We'll kiſs, and we'll toy, All the long ſummer's 
day. 
Mrs. Pinto. 

Df kiſſing and toying you ſoon will be tir'd, 

Should poor hapleſs Sally conſent to be naught ; 3 
Beide, Sir, believe me, I icorn to be hir'd ; 
and BY The heart's not worth gaining which i is to be 
bought. 

Mr. Mattocks, 

ng, Pear not, my dear Sally, the world's buſy tongue; 
Soon above ſcandal my girl ſhall be put; 
ve, | Then laugh, as you roll in your chariot along, 


= At draggle- tail Chaſtity walking on foot. 


Ne, 
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a Mrs. Pinto. 
7 only the fear of the world made me ſhy, 
i My coyneis and modeſty were but ill ſhown ; 


f heir pardon *twere eaſy with money to buy; 
But how, tell me how, Icould purchaſe my own ? 
our 5 Mr. Mattocks. 
| eave morals to grey-beards ; thoſe lips were de- 
; 4 For better employment— ſign'd 
42 Mrs. Pinto. 
— I'll not be a whore! 
Mr. Mattocks. 
Ve bee, child love bids you be rich, and be kind; 
ins. Mrs. Pinio. 
y ' BY But virtue commands me, Be honeſt and poor. 
As F LXXVI. 


—— 
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LXXVI. Sung by Mrs. Cibber, in the Winter's 


Tale. 


68 come, my good ſhepherds, our flocks 

we muſt ſhear; | 
In Four holiday ſuits with your laſſes appear: 
The happieſt of folks are the guileleſs and free; 
And who are ſo guileleſs, ſo happy, as we? 


We harbour no paſſions by luxury taught; 
We practiſe no arts with hypocriſy traught : 


What we think in our hearts you may read in 


our eyes, 
For, knowing no falſhood, we need no diſguiſe, 


By mode and caprice are the city dames led ; 

But we all the children of nature are bred : 

By her hands alone we are painted and dreſt, 

For the roſes will bloom when there's peace in 
the breaſt, 


The giant Ambition we never can dread, 
Our roofs are too low for ſo lofty a head 
Content and ſweet chearfulneſs open our door; 
They ſmile with the ſimple, and feed with the poor, 


When love has poſſeſs'd us, that love we reveal; 


Like the flocks that we feed are the paſſions ws 
feel ; 4 

So harmleſs and ſimple we port and we play, 

And leave to fine folk to deceive and betray. 


LXXVII. Sung at Vauxhall. 


(Come, give your attention to what I unfold, 
The moral is true, tho' the matter is old, 


The moral is true, tho' the matter is old : 
N 
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My honeſt confeſſion's intended to prove, 
How taſteleſs, inſipid, is life without love; 
My honeſt confeſſion's intended to prove, 
How taſteleſs, infipid, is life without love. 


ks g 


In works of old ſophiſts my mind I employ'd ; 
My bottle and friend, too, by turns, I enjoy'd, 
My bottle, &c. 

I laugh'd at the ſex, and preſumptuouſly ſtrove 
Their charms to forget, and bid farewell to love: 
I laugh'd, &c. 

in I cold and I traffick'd, grew wealthy and great, 
A patriot in politics, fond of debate, 
A patriot, Se. 
Each paſſion indulging, my doubts did remove 
They center'd in pleature, and pleaſure in love: 
Each paſſion, &c. 


How ſweet my reſolves, I confeſs'd with a ſigh, 
When Phillis, ſweet Phillis, tripp'd wantonly by, 
When Phillis, &c. 

I caught her, and mention'd a turn in the grove 3 
3 FX Conlenting, ſhe made me a convert to love: 


als 


or. I caught her, &c. 


Ye lovers of freedom, no longer complain; 
We're born fellow- ſubjects of heauty's ſoft chain, 
We're born fellow- ſubjects of beauty's ſoft chain; 
My purchas'd experience this maxim will prove, 
That life is not life when divided from love; 

My purchas'd experience this maxim will prove, 
That life is not life when divided from love. 
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Let envy, let pride, let hate and ambition, 


We boaſt of no wealth, but contentment an! 


With reaſon we taſte of each heart-ftirring gen- 
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LXXVIII. Surg by Mrs, cott ana Mrs, Dorman, 
in the Elopement. 5 


Mrs. Scott. 7 ( 
Come haſte to the wedding, ye friends, and ze 
neighhours, bY * 
The lovers their bliſs can no longer delay 
Forget all your ſorrows, your care, and your h- T 
bours, | * 
And let ev*ry heart beat with rapture to- day: V 
Ye vot'ries all, attend to my call, I 
Come revel in pleaſures that never can cloy. T 
Chorus. Come, lee rural felicity, T 
Which love and innocence ever enjoy, 


Mrs. Dorman. 


Still crowd to, and beat at the breaſt of the great; 
To ſuch wretched paſſions we give no admiſſion, Þ? 
But leave them alone to the wiſe-ones of ſtate: 


health, . 

In mirth and in friendſhip our moments employ, ] 
Chorus. Come, ſee rural felicity, 4 
Which love and innocence ever enjoy. 


Mrs. Scott. [ fare, 


With reaton we drink of the full flowing buw!, 
Are jocund and gay, but all within meature, 

For fatal excets will enflave ihe tree foul, 
Duetto, Then come at our bidding to this happy 

wedding, 

No care ſhall intrude here our bliſs to annoy, I At 
Chorus, Come, tce rural felicity, 

Which love and innocence ever enjoy. | 
LXXIX. 
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(Come liſt to me, ye gay and free, 
And you whom cares moleſt, 
War, wine, and love but tend to prove, 

That ſecond thoughts are belt, 


The queen of charms, the god of arms, 
Young Bacchus, and the reſt, 


That ſecond thoughts are beſt. 

The queen of charms, &c. 

Ihe jealous boy, if Daphne's coy, 

 *Gainſt Cupid will proteſt; 

His nymph diſdain, then thinks again 
For ſecond thoughts are beſt, 


The fair one too, unus'd to wooe, 
Drives Henry from her breaſt ; 

* FE Then ſeeks the elf, makes love herſelf, 
Por ſecond thoughts are beſt, 


. FX And Mars, who doats on ſcarlet coats, 
"FX Im ture will ſand the teſt; 
Nor frowns on her, who dares aver, 
That ſecond thoughts are belt. 
en- Dien Neptune too, our fleet in view, 
= Kept Gallia's fleet in Breſt : 

*2 They meant to fight, he put them right; 
Their ſecond thoughts are belt, 
“Again, but mark the tipling ſpark, 

When teated as a gueſt, 
At firſt reſign his darling wine; 

But ſecond thoughts are belt, 
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LXXIX. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten. 


When alk'd, ne'er flounce, yet all pronounce 
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And you, I ſee, will fide with me, 
Some louder than the reſt, 
1 Will cry ** No more,“ and then“ Encore; 
; But ſecond thoughts are belt. 


| LXXX. The Words jrom Shakeſpeare. 
, Cone, live with me, and he my love, 
And we will all the pleaſures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
And ali the craggy mountain yields; 
There will we fit upon the rocks, 
And ice the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 
Near ſhallow rivers, by whaſe tails 


Melodious birds ſing madrigals, 


There will J make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thoutand fragrant pokes ; 

A cap of flowers, with a girdle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle ; 
A gown made of the fineſt woo], 
Which from our pretty lanilzs we pull, 
Tf thete delights thy mind may move, 
Come, liwe with me, and be my love. 


Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold; 

A belt of itraw with ivy buds, 

And coral clalps, and vlver ftuds : 

The ſhepherd twains ſhall dance and ung, 
For thy debght each May morning. 

Tf theſe delights thy mind may move, 


f Then live with me, and be my love. 

LXXXI. Sung by Mr. Gavdry, in Robinion 
| Cruioe, 

| Coe, come, my jolly lads, 

Js. The wind's abait, 5 
TW" 
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Briſk gales our fails ſhall crowd; 


Come butltie, buttie, buitle boys: 
Haul tus boat, 


8 The boatiwam pipes aloud; 
25 The ihp' un: noor'd, 
Fe All hands on board, 
8 The ming gate 
2 Fills ev'ry fan; 
The ſhip's well mann'd and for. 
= Then ig the flowing bow], 
= Fond Hopes ariſe; 

The guls we prize 

Shell blels cach juvial ſoul: 


The can, 1s, bring, 
We'll drenk and ings 
Wine foawing billows roll. 
Tho to the 5pantth cont 
Weile bon to cer, 
We'll i&!! gar 5 ts maintain; 
Then bear a hand, be Heady, boys, 
Soon we'll tee 


Ola Eng: | Onee Again: 


5 Fron. lite to ſhore 
3 Whiic gaanons roar, 
1 Or: 12's mall !hew 


Th 1 glbty oe, : 
Brita rules the nin. 
nurn (ling the flowing bowl, &c. 
LXXXII. Sung by Wir. Vernon. 
Come now, all ye {ociai pow'rs, 
Shed your influence 9 r 12, 
Crown wi:H joy the prefer! 19955, 
Enliven thole before us, 
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Bring the flaſk, the muſic bring, 
Joy ſhall quickly find us; 
Drink and dance, and laugh and ſing, 
And caſt dull care behind us. 
Friendſhip, with thy pow'r divine, 
Brighten all our features; 
What but friendſhip, love, and wine, 
Can make us happy creatures ? 
Bring the flaſk, &c. 
Love, thy godhead I adore, 
Source of gen'rous paſſion; 
But will ne'er bow down before 
TT hole idols, wealth and faſhion. 
Bring the flaſk, &c. 
Why the plague ſhould we be ſad, 
While on earth we moulder ? 
Whether we're merry, grave, or ſad, 
We ev'ry day grow older. 
Bring the flaſk, &c. 
Then, ſince Time will fteal away, 
Spite of all our ſorrow; 
Brighten ev'ry joy to-day, 
And never mind to-morrow. 


Bring the flaſk, &c. 


LXXXIII. SONG. 
Ce. riſe, Engliſh boys, 
| To ling and rejoice, 
| Our honour and glory diſplay ; 
] For Rodney the brave 
1 Reigns lord of the wave, 
| And the French England's flag muſt obey, 
| 
| 
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My brave boys, 
And the French England's flag muſt obey. 


For Rodney, &c, 7 
1 Lors 
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Long our inſolent ſoes 
Our arms did oppoſe, 
Inſulted by land and by ſca; 
Yet all was parade, 
They itil! were atraid, 
As at prelent appears boys, huzza, 
My brave boys, &c. 
From the ealt to the weſt 
We have trimm'd them conkeſt, 

And their Admiral taken, DeGralze 
Now the Dutch, like the French, 
Mutt their boalting retrench, 

While we fing aloud, boys, huzza. 

My brave boys, &c, 
On the wide-ſpreading main, 
Our rights to maintain, 

The bold Britiſh thunder did roar ; 
From morning till night 
They continued the fight, 

And like jolly boys cried encore. 

My brave boys, &c. 
Tho? a long time ditinay'd, 
By lofles in trade, 

Yet our ſpirit you finu is not broke; 
Though our inlulcnt toes 
Together oppole, 

They ne'er can enſlave hearts of oak. 

My brave boys, &c. 
To Rodney and Hughes, 
Then ſing now, my mule, 

Who England have held up in glory ; 
They have tought on the wave, 
Like Engliſhmen brave, 

And will be renown'd in ſtory. 


My brave boys, &c. 


LXXXIV. 
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LXXXIV. SONG, 
(Come, Roſalind, oh, come and ſee 
What pleaſures are in ſtore for thee z 
The flow'rs in all their ſweets appear, 
The fields their gayeſt beauties wear, 
The fields their gayeſt-beauties wear, 


The joyful birds, in ev'ry grove, 

Now warble out their ſongs of love, 
Now warble out their ſongs of love; 
For thee they ting, and roſes bloom, e 
And Colin thee invites to come, 1 
Aud Colin thee invites to come. 2 


Come, Roſalind, and Colin join; 
My tender flocks and all are thine : 
It love and Roſalind be near, 

"Tis May and pleaiure all the year, 
"Tis May and pleaſure all the year. 


Come, ſee a cottage and a (wain : 
Canſt thou my love or gifts diſdain ? 
Canſt thou my love or gifts diſdain ? 
Leave all behind, no longer ſtay, 
For Colin calls, then haſte away, 
For Colin calls, then haſte away. 


LXXXV. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall. 


(Oe, ye lads who wiſh to ſhine 
Bright in tuture ſtory, 
Haſte to arms, and form the line 
That leads to martial glory. 
Charge the muſket, point the lance, 
Brave the worlt of dangers ; 
Tell the bluſt'ring ſons of France, 
That we fear no ſtrangers. 


Britain, 
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Britain, when the lion's rous'd, 
And her flag is rearing, 
Always finds her ſons diſpos'd 
To drub the foe that's daring. 
Charge the mulket, &c, 


Hearts of oak, with ſpeed advance, 
Pour your naval thunder 
On the trembling ſhores of France, 
And ſtrike the world with wonder. 
Charge the muſket, &c. 


Honour for the brave to ſhare, 
Is the nobleſt booty ; 
Guard your coaſts, prote N the fair, 
For that's a Briton's duty. 
Charge the muſket, &c, 


What if Spain to take their parts, 
Form a bale alliance, 

All unite, and Engliſh hearts 
May bid the world defiance. 

Beat the drum, the trumpet ſound, 
Manly, and united 

Danger face, maintain your ground, 
And ſee your country righted. 


LXXXVI. SoxG. By Mr, Hughes, 


* POnftantia, fee thy faithful flave 
2 Dies of the wound thy beauty gave: 
Ah! gentie nymph, no longer try 
From fond purſuing love to fly. 

Thy pity to my love impart, 

Fity my bleeding, aching heart; 
Regard my ſighs, and flowing tears, 
And with a (mile remove my fears. 
10 A veediled 
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A edi 4 wife if 2 "a be, 
By facred Hymen join'd to me, 
Fre yet the weſtern ſun decline, 
My hand and heart ſhall both be thine, 


LXXXVII. SV by Mr. Beard, and Mrs. Ver- 
non, in the Chaplet. 


Damon. 
(© Ontented all day I will fit at your ſide, 
Where poplars far ftretching o'er-arch the 
coo) tide 
Ard, chile the clear river runs purling along, 
Thees brand the linnet contend in their ſong, 
Tus tlaumͤ and the linnet contend in their ſong, 
Laura. 
While you are but by me, no danger I fear; 
Ye lambs, reſt in ſafety, my Damon is near; ; 
Bound on, ye blithe kids, now your gambols may 
nleaſe, 
For my ſhepherd is kind, and my heart is at eaſe, 
For my ſhepherd, &c. 
Damon, 
Ye virgins of Britain, bright rivals of day, 
"The wiſh of each heart, and the theme of each lay; 
Ne'er yield to the {wain till he makes you a wite, 
For he who loves truly will take you for life, 
For he who, &c, 
Laura, 
Ye youths, who fear nought but the frowns of 
the fair ; 
Ms yours to relieve, not to add to their care; 
hen fcorn to their ruin aſſiſtance to lend, 
or betray the ſweet creatures you're born to 
Nor betray, &c, [defend, 
Ducts, 
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Duetto. 
For their honour and faith be our virgins re- 
nown'd ; [found: 
Nor falſe to his vows one young ſhepherd be 
he their moments all guided by virtue and truth, 
22 To preſerve in their age what they gain'd in their 
£ youth, | 
To prelerve in their age what, &c. 


LXXXVIII. Sung by G. A. Stevens. 


3 OOntented I am, and contended I'll be, 
1 For what can this world more afford, 
Than a girl that will ſociably fit on my knee, 
And accllar that's plentiful ſtor'd ? 
h My brave boys, &c. 
= My vault-door is open'd, deſcend ev'ry gueſt, 
= Tap that caſk, ay, that wine we will try, 
2 *Tis as ſweet as the lips of your love to the taſte, 
And as bright as her cheeks to the eye. 


In a piece of ſlit hoop I my candle have ſtuck, 
| 'T'will light us each bottle to hand; 
The foot ot my glaſs for the purpole I broke, 
For I hate that a bumper ſhould ſtand. 


Aſtride on a butt, as a butt ſhould be ſtrod, 
2 I fit my companions among, 
Like grape-blefſing Bacchus, the good fellow's god, 
; And a ſentiment give, or a ſong. 
We are dry where we fit,tho' the oozing drops ſeem 
The moilt walls with wet pearls to emboſs, 
From the arch mouldy cobwebs in gothic taſte 
Like ftucco-work cut out of moſs, Iſtream, 
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My cellar's my camp, wy ſoldiers my flaſks, 
All gloriovfly rang'd in review 8 
When I caſt my eyes round, I conſider my ca 
As kingdoms I've yet to ſudue. Wa 
I charge glaſs in hand, and my empire maintz'r,ſ 
No ancient more patriot-like bled ; 4 
Each drop in detence of delight I will drain, 
And myſelt tor my bucks [ll drink dead. 


Sound that pipe—'tis in tune, and thoſe binns #3 
well fill'd, 

View the heap of Champaigne in your rear; ÞÞ 
Yon. bottles are Burgundy, ſee how they're p. 
Like artillery, tier over tier! | 


"Tis my will, when I die not a tear ſhall be h. 
No Hic jacet be grav'd on my ſtone ; 1 
But pour o'er my coff'n a bottle of red, 8 
And write, that His drinking is done. 1 


LXXXIX. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxh:.. 


Cora was lovely, was witty and yours, 
And all o'er the town had her praiſes been 
The beaux and the fops paid their count to |: 
eyes, pre 

And the belles, tho' her rivals, beheld with 7 
Yet to all, who in praiſing her charms did ex. 
Her aniwer was only—Indeed ! very well. KB 


ne 


» put 


Lyſander amidit her admirers preſt, 
And the true flame of love found to glow in 

breaſt; 7 
With awe he approach' d, and with modeſty ipod 
Yet his paſſion the treated as only a joke; ( 
Tiio* the pangs he endur'd no tongue could be 


Vet her aulwer to all wag—Indeed! very wel: 
Den; 
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Wenials provok'd him to try other ways, 

Nor barely to kneel, and to utter her praiſe ; 

u ie boldly embrac'd the bright nymph in his arms, 
nd kiis'd her, and feaſted himſclf with her 
/ 0 charms z 

Phe thought of her lovers he did all excel, 

Put anſwer d Lyſander, as yet—Very well. 


. 
a 1 


&[ 


As ſhe faintly repuls'd him, the ſwain grew more 
os bold, 

That ſoon ſhe conſented to have and to hold 
'; © At Hymen's bright altar receiv'd her fair hand, 
pl. @Pttended by Cupids, a choice little band; 
Her face ſweetly ſmiling, ſhe d-res now to tell, 
{1 That Lyſander ſhe loves—ay, indeed, very well. 


1 XC. SONG. 
1 (Could I her faults remember, 
Forgetting ev'ry charm, 
Soon would impartial reaſon 
The tyrant Love diſarm : 
But when enrag'd I number 
Each failing of her mind, 
Love ſtill ſuggetts her beauty, 
And ſees—while Reaſon's blind. 


XCI. Sung by Mrs. Weichſel. 


Ruel Strephon will you leave me ? 
Will you prove yourſelf foriworn ? 
2 an, ah ! can you thus deceive me; 
"BY Can you treat my love with {corn ? 


41 ) behold your Chloe pleading, 
„e, Turn and fee your once-lov'd maid ; 
en. G 2 Let 
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Let ſoft pity, interceding, 
Eaſe a heart your vows betray d. 


Cruel Strephon, &c. 


Muſt I hopeleſs pine and languiſh, 
Frenzy ſeize my tortur'd brain? 
See, he triumphs in my anguiſh ! 
See, he glories in my pain ! 
Cruel Strephon, &c, 


XCII. Sung by My. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


CU god of love and joy, 
Wanton roſy-winged boy, 
Guard her heart hom all alarms, 
Bring her, deck'd in all her charms, 
Bluſhing, panting, to my arms! 


All the heav'n I aſk below, 

Is to uſe thy darts and bow; 
Could I have them in my pow'r, 
One ſweet ſmiling Nappy hour, 
One ſweet woman I'd ſecure. 


She's the firſt which Venus made, 
With her graces full array'd; 
When ſhe treads the verdant ground 


We feel the zone with which the's bound, 


All is paradiſe around. 


XCIII. SONG, 


CUpid, god of pleaſing anguiſh, ,, 
Teach the enamour'd Swain to languiſh, 
Teach him fierce deſires to know. 
Heroes would be loſt in ſtory, 
Did not love inſpire their glory, 
Love does all that's great below. 
XCIV.E 
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XCIV. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in Love in a 
Village. 


| CU. god of ſoft perſuaſion, 
E Take the helpleſs lover's part: 
i Seize, oh (cize, ſome kind occation 
[4 To reward a faithful heart. 
Cupid, god, &c. 


| 
| 
| 
) 4 Juſtly thoſe we tyrants call, 
4 Who the body would enthral; 
| Tyrants of more cruel kind, 
Thoſe who won! enflave the mind, 
Cupid, gud, &.. 


4 
— 
What is grandeur ? foe to reſt; 
Childiſh mummery at beſt, 

7 Happy I in humble ſtate! 
Catch, ye tools, the glitt'ring bait, 
? Cupid, god, &c. 


OE XCV. SONG. 

E (Vp , inſtru an amorous ſwain 
dome way to tell the nymph his pain, 
To common youths unknow:: : 

I talk of ſighs, and flames, and darts, 
Ot bleeding wounds, and burning hearts, 
Are methods vulgar grown, 


What need'ſt thou tell? (the god reply'd) 
That love the ſhepherd cannot hide, 
The nymph will que find; 

When Phœbus does his beams diſplay, 
Io tell men gravely that 'tis day, 

I; to ſuppole them blind, 
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XCVI, Sung in the Character Careful, in tl 
Preſs-Gang. 
D>2vghter, you're too young to marry, 
Tis too ſoon to be a wife: 
Yet a little longer tarry, 
Ere you know the cares of life. 
Wedlock is a fickle ſtation, 
Sometimes ſweetneſs, ſometimes ſtrife; 
Oh! how great the alteration, 
Twixt the maiden and the wife! 


Love and com tſhip are but ſtupid, 
Glory has ſuperior charms 
Mars ſhould triumph over Cupid, 
When Bellona calls to arms. 
As for you, Sir, do your duty : 
Oh ! were I but young again, 
I'd not linger after beauty, 
But go play my part with Spain, 


X.CVII. Soss. 
DE- Chloe, come give me ſweet kiſſes, 
For ſweeter no girl ever gave; 

But why, in the midſt of my bliſſes, 

Do you aik me how many I'd have? 
I am not to be ſtinted in pleaſure, 

Then pr'ythee, dear Chloe, be kind: 
For ſince I love thee beyond meaſure, 

To numbers I'll ne'er be confin'd. 


Count the bees that on Hybla are playing ; 
Count the flowers that enamel the fields; 

Count the flocks that on Tempe are ſtraying, 
Or the grain that rich Sicily yields; 

Count how many ftars are in heaven, 
Go number the ſands on the ſhore, 
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Hie. Dar Sylvia, no longer my paſſion deſpiic 
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And when ſo many kiſſes you've given, 
I ſtill ſhall be aſking for more. 


To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart which, dear Chloe, is thine 
In my arms I'd for ever enfold thee, 
And twiſt round thy neck like a vine : 
What joy can be greater than this is ! 
My life on thy lips ſhall be ſpent : 
But the wretch who can number his kiſſes 
Will always with few be content. 
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> XCVIII. Sung by Mr. Dibdin, in the Padlock. 
: Da heart! what a terrible life am I led! 
bg A dog has a better, that's ſhelter'd and fed ; 
77 Night and day tis the ſame, 
$; My pain is dere game; 
Me wiſhto de Lord me was dead. 
Whate'er's to be done, 
Poor Blacky muſt run; 
Mungo here, Mungo dere, 
Mungo every where, 
Above or bclow, 
Sirrah\come, ſirrah, go; 
Do ſo, and do ſo, 
Oh! Oh! 
Me wiſh to de Lord me was dead. 


XCIX. Damon and Sylvia. 4 Dialogue. 


Nor arm thus with terror thote beauti 
ful eyes ; 
Nor arm thus with terror thoſe beautiful eyes; 


The; 


ke. 


He. 


She. 


He. 


She. 


He. 


. 

They become not diſdain, but moſt charming 
would prove, 

If once they were ſoften'd with ſmiles and 

with love; [with love, 

If once they were ſoften'd with ſmiles and 


While TI with a ſmile can each ſhepherd ſubdue, 
Oh Damon, I muſt not be ſoften'd by you: 
Oh Damon, &c. 

Nor fondly give up, in an unguarded hour, 
The pride ot vs women—unlimited pow'r ; 
The pride, &c. 

'Tho' pow'r, my dear, be to deities giv'n, 
Yet generous pity's the darling of Heav'n: 
Yet generous, &c, 

O then he that pity ended to me, 

I'll kneel and acknowledge no goddeſs but 
I'll kneel, &c, [thee 
Suppoſe to your ſuit J ſhould hiſten a while, 
And only for pity's fake grant you a ſmile; 
And only, &c. [prove, 
Nay, ſtop not ai that, but your kindneſs im- 
And let gentle pity be ripen'd to love ; 
And let, &c. 


Well then, faithful ſwain, I'll examine my 
heart, 

And, it it he poſſible, grant you a part; 

And, if, &c. [preſs'd, 

Now that's like yourſelf, like an angel ex- 

For grant me but part, and I'll ſoon ſteal the 

For grant, &c. freit ; 


Both. Take heed, ye fair maids, and with caution 


believe, 
For love's an intruder, and apt to deceive ; 


For love's an intruder, and apt to deceive ; 
When 
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When once the leaſt part the ſly urchin has 

gain'd, 
You'il ne'er be at eaſe till the whole is obtain'd; 
You'll ne er be at eaſe till the whole is obtain'd. 


Co. - SONG. 


fend my heart, ye virgin pow'rs, 
From am'rous looks and (miles, 


& And ſhield me, in my gayer hours, 


From love's deſtructive wiles ! 


N In vain let ſighs and melting tears 


Employ 


their moving art, 


Nor may deluſive oaths and pray'rs 
=» FEeertriumph o'er my heart! 
My calm content and virtuous joys 
May envy ne'er moleſt ; 

Nor let ambitious thoughts ariſe 


Within 


my peaceful breaſt ! 


> Yet may there ſuch a decent ſtate, 
> Such unaffected pride, 

As love and awe at once create, 
My words and actions guide! 
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J Let others, fond of empty praiſe, 


Each wanton art diſplay, 


While fops and fools in raptures gaze, 


And ſigh their ſouls away: 


4 Far other dictates I purſue, 


= (My bliſs in virtue plac'd) 
And ſeek to pleaſe the wiſer few, 


Who re 


DE 


al worth can taſte. 


CI. SONG. 
lightful is a rural life, 
Where peace and plenty reign, 


Where 
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Where faithful ev'ry man and wife, H 
And true each nymph and ſwain. 
The plain of plains, the rural plain, 0 
Where ſuch pure raptures flow; 1 
But may I neer ſce town again, 1 
It ſuch a plain I know. 5 
Believe me, falſe the country clown 11 
As any London beau; 
The ruſtic laſs, like miſs in town, = 
Can favours too beſtow. 2 
The town of towns, dear London town, 8 \ 
Thy pleaſures then be mine ;— | 
Deceit may dreſs in linen gown, = / 
And truth in diamonds ſhine, 2 
CII. Sox. FT ; 
1 


D beſide a ci ac ſtream, IF 

A ſhepherd forſaken was laid, PE 

And wlwlft a falſe nymph was his theme, 
A willow ſupported his head ; 

The wind that blew over the plain 1 
To his fighs with a ſigh did reply, 4 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas! t:|ly ſwain that I was, | 
Thus ſadly complaining he cry'd; ; 
When firſt I beheld that fair face, * 
Twere better by far I had dy'd ; £ 
She talk'd, and I bleſs'd the dear tongue, 5 
When ſhe ſmil'd *twas a pleaſure too great; 
Jliſten'd, and cry'd, when ſhe ſung, I 
Was nightingale ever ſo ſweet ? = 5 


E 
How fooliſh was I to believe 
She could doat on lo lowly a clown, 
Or that her tond heart would not grieve 
To forſake the fine folks of the town! 
To think that a beauty ſo gay, 
So kind and fo conſtant would prove, 
To go clad like our maidens in grey, 
And live in a cottage on love 


What tho' I have ſkill to complain, 
Tho' the mules my temples have crown'& | 
What tho', when they hear my ſoft ſtrain, 
The virgins fit weeping around ? 
Ah! Colin, thy hopes are in vain, 
Thy pipe and thy laurel reſign ; 
Thy fair one inclines to a ſwain 
Whole muſic is ſweeter than thine, 
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And you, my companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to tee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accule the falſe maid : 
If thro' the wide world I ſhould range, 
4 Tis in vain from my fortune to fly; 
> "Twas her's to be falie, and to change, 
1 "Tis mine to be conſtant and dic. 


an 


If while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
* In her breaſt any pity is found, 
= Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
wo And ſee me laid low in the ground. 
The laſt humble boon that I crave, 
| Is to ſhade me with cypreſs and yew z 
And when ſhe looks down on wy grave, 


1 Let her own that her ſhepherd was true, 
0 T her: 
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Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array, 
Be fineſt at every fine ſhow, 

And frolic it all the long day 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 

No more fhall be heard of, or ſeen, 
Unlets when beneath the paie moon 

His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green, 


CIII. Laft Chorus in the Roſe. 
pier and ſweet, 


Trim and neat, 
Springs the bluſhing roſe in May: 
Summer paſt, 
Autumn's blaſt 
hrinks its beauteous leaves away. 


But the mind, 
Chaſe, retn'd, 
Warm'd by virtue's cheering ray, 
Ever blows : 
That treſh role, 
Time itſelf can neer decay. 


CIV. DueTTo. Sung by Mr. Tenducci „ and 


Ar. Pinto, in the Engliſh Opera of Artaxerx:, 


| Aurora, pr'ythee ſtay ; 

O retard unwelcome day ; 
Think what anguiſh rends my breaſt, 
Thus careſſing, thus careſt, 

From the idol of my heart 
Foic'd at thy approach to part. 
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CV. SoxG. 


FA than the op'ning lilies, 
Sweeter than the morning roſe, 
Are the blooming charms of Phillis ; 
Richer ſweets does ſhe diſcloſe. 
Long ſecure from Cupid's pow'r, 
Soft repoſe had lull'd my breaſt, 
Till in one ſhort fatal hour 
She depriv'd my ſoul of reſt. 


Cupid, god of E anguiſh, 
From whoſe ſhatts I bleed and burn! 
Teach, O! teach the maid to languiſh ! 
Strike fair Phillis in her turn. 
From that torment in her breaſt, 
Soon to pity ſhe'll incline, 
And, to give her boſom reſt, 
Kindly heal the wound in mine. 


CVI. SONG. 


Air Iris J love, and I hourly die, 
But not for a lip, nor a languiſhing eye; 


7 She's ſickle and falſe, and there we agree, 
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For J am as falſe and as fickle as ſhe; 
We neither believe what either can ſay, 
And neither believing, we neither betray. 


"Tis civil to hear and ſay things of courſe, 
We mean not the taking for better tor worſe ; 
When preſent we love, when abſent agree, 
I think not of Iris, oor Iris of me; 

The legend of love no couple can find, 
dos eaſy to part, or ſo equally join'd, 

T H CVII, 


CVII. Soxc. 


| is the ſwan, the ermine white, 
And fair the lily of the vale; 
The moon, reſplendent queen of night, 
And ſnows that drive before the gale: 
In fairneſs theſe the re excel, 
But fairer is my Iſabel. 
Sweet is the vi'let, ſweet the roſe, 
And ſweet the morning, breath of May; 
Carnations rich their ſweets diſcloſe, 
And ſweet the winding woodbines ſtray : 
In ſweetneſs theſe the reſt excel, 
But ſweeter is my Iſabel. 


Conſtant the poets call the dove, 
And am'rous they the iparrow call: 
Fond is the ſky-lark of his love, 
And fond the feather'd lovers all x 
In fondnels theſe the reſt excel, 
But fonder I of Iſabel, 


CVIII. Sung at Vauxhall, 


pA Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untam'd, 
Beſpoke the fair from whence ſhe ſprung, 
With little rage inflam'd ; 
Inflam'd with rage and fad reſtraint, 
Which wiſe mamma ordain'd, 
And ſorely vex'd to play the faint, 
While wit and beauty reign'd, 
While wit and beauty reign'd. 
And ſorely vex'd to play the taint, 
While wit and beauty re:tgn'd, 
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Li 93.1] 
Moſt Lady Jenny friſk about, 
And viſit ch her couſins? 
At haiis muſt ſhe make all the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 
What has ſhe better, pray, than I, 
Wnat hidden charms to boatt, 
That ali mankind for her ſhcnld die, 
Whilel am ſcarce a tort ? 
While I am ſcarce a toaſt ? 


That all mankind for her ſhould die, 


Fond ove prevail'd, mamma gave way, 
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While I am ſcarce a toaſt? 


Dear, dear mamma, for once let me, 
Unchain'd, my fortune try; 

III have my ear as well as ſhe, 
Or know the reaſon why. 


Kitty, at heart's defire, 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And ſet the world on fire, 
And ſet the world on fire. 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And ſet the world on fire. 


CIX. Sung by Mr. Squibb, in Artaxerxes. 


| Sermra, lovely maid, 
Ceaſe, in pity, to upbraid 


My oppreſs'd, but conſtant heart; 


Full ſufficient are the woes 
Which my cruel ſtars impoſe; 


Heav'n, alas! has done its part: 


CX. Sung in Comus. 
FAme's an echo, prattling double, 


An empty, airy, glitt' ring bubble; 
H 2 


A breath 
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A breath can ſwell, a breath can fink it ; 
The wiſe not worth their keeping think it : 


Why, then, why ſuch toil and pain, 
Farne's uncertain [miles to gain? 
Like her ſiſter, Fortune, blind, 

To the beſt ſhe's oft unkind, 

And the worſt her favour find, 


CXI. Sung by Mr. Hudſon, at Ranelagh. 


| ſweeter than the hawthorn bloom, 
Whole tragrance ſheds a rich pertume, 


And all the meadows fill. 
Much fairer than the lily blows, 
More lovely than the bluſhing roſe, 
Is Patty of the mill. 


The neighbouring ſwains her beauty fir'd ; 


With wonder (truck, tney all admir'd, 


And prais'd her from the hill; 
Each ſtrove, with all his ruſtic art, 
To tooth and charm the honeſt heart 
Of Patty of the mill. 


But vain were all attempts to move 

A fixed heart, moie true to love 
Than turtles when they bill; 

A chearjul ſoul, a pleaſing grace, 

And ſweet content ſmiles in the face 
Of Patty of the mill. 


'The good a friend in fortune find, 
Exalts the honeſt virtuous mind, 

And guards it from all ill ; 
Ye fair, for ever conſtant prove, 
Be ever kind, be true to love, 


Like Patty of the mill 1 


CX1l. 
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CXII. Soc. 


Fire Tanthe, faithleſs maid, 
Source of my grief and pain; 

Who with fond hopes my heart betray'd, 
And tann'd love's kindling flame; 


vet gave from me thy hand, this morn, 


To Corydon's rich heir, 
Who with gay veſtments did adorn 
Thee, falſe, yet beauteous fair, 


| Adieu, my native ſoil; ye vales, 


High woods, and tufted hills : 
Adieu, ye groves and flow'ry dales, 
Clear ſtreams and cryſtal rills ; 
Adieu; ye bring into my mind 

Thoſe paſt, thoſe happy days, 


When Iphis found Ianthe kind, 


And pleaſure ſtrew'd his ways. 


Fre dawn, my homely ſteps I'll bend, 


Where diſtant mountains riſe, || 
In hopes that Reaſon there may ſend f 
That aid ſhe here denies; 


That time and abſence may efface 
Her image from my breait, | L 
Which, while ſhe there maintains a place, i 
Can never taſte of reſt, '* 
CXILL Surg by Mrs. Weichſei. 1 
fr 


FArewell, noiſe and fancy's riot, 
Let ſoft whitpers ſooth my mind; 
Welcome peace, and welcome quiet, 
Let me here a karbour find. 
A harbour find, &c, 
H z Lui 


T0 1 
Lull my foul to downy leiſure, 

Huſh my ardent thoughts to reſt ; 
Scenes of hurry, ſtarts of pleaſure, 

Raiſe a tumult in my breaſt. 
Scenes of hurry, &c, 


Hence go, all ungentle paſſions, 
That to raging frenzy roſe ; 
Crowded joy, and gaudy faſhions !— 
Every ſenſe mutt have repoſe, 
Every tenſe, &c, 


CXIV. SoxG. 
PF Arewell, the ſmoky town. adieu 


Each rude and lenſual joy; 
Gay, fleeting p eaiues, all untrue, 
That in poſſeſſion cloy. 


Far from the garniſh'd ſcene I fly, 
Where Folly keeps h-r court, 
To wholeſome, ſound philoſophy, 

And harmleſs rural tport. 


How happy is the humble cell, 
How hleſt the deep retreat, 
Where ſorrow's billows never ſwell, 
Nor paſſion's tempeſts beat! 


But ſafely through the ſea of life 
Calm reaſon watts us o'er, 

Free from ambition, noile, and ſtriſe, 
To death's eternal ſhore. 


CXV. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


F“ well, ye green fields and ſweet groves, 


Where Phillis engag'd my fond heart ; 
When 


>a 
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Where nightingales warble their loves, 
And nature is dreſs'd without art: 
No pleaſure ye now can afford, 
Nor muſic can lull me to reſt; 
For Phillis proves falſe to her word, 
And Strephon can never be bleit, 


Oft-times, by the ſide of a fpring, 
Where roles and lihes appear, 

Gay Phillis of Strephon would ſing, 
For Strephon was all ſhe held dear: 

But as ſoon as ſhe found, by my eyes, 
The paſſion thut glow'd in my breaſt, 

She then, to my grief and ſurprize, 


Prov'd all ſhe had ſaid was a jeſt. 


Too late, to my ſorrow, I find, 

The beauties alone that will laſt, 
Are thoſe that arc fix'd in the mind, 
Which envy or time cannot blaſt : 
Beware, then, beware how ye truſt 
F Coquettes, who to love make pretence; 
For Phillis to me had been uit, 
| It nature had bleſs'd her with ſenſe. 


CXVI. Sung by Mrs, Wrighten, 


Fine ladies may tell us 
: They hate pretty fellows, 
Decpiſe little Cupid —his quiver, and dart; 
But when love's only by, 
Nota prude will deny, 
That man tho a tyrant's the lord of her heart. 
So bewitching a creature ! 
So noble each feature! 


4 


2 
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My boſom commands me to take his dear part; 
Then how can I conceal 
What my eyes will reveal ?— 
That he muſt, and he will be the lord of my heart, 


CXVII. Trio. Sung at Vauxhall. 


FEY hence, grim melancholy's train! 

Hence, waſting thought, and years of pain! 
What to us 15 age and care, 

Eyes of grief, and looks of fear ? 

Join the laughter-loving train, 

This is pleature's boundleſs reign, 


Mind not what the ſtoics ſay 
Life is only for a day: 
Baniſh far reflection's pow'r 3 
Loſe not one important hour : | 
Fly the meagre hideous train; 
This is pleaſure's boundleſs reign. 


Make the moſt of beauty's pride 
Youth and beauty ſoon ſubſide : 
Courted, yield, while yet you may, 
Cupid elſe will fly away: 

Join the ſportive, harmleſs train, 
This is pleaſure's golden reign. 


Bacchus all his treaſure lends, 
(Mirth and wine are conſtant friends) 
Lifts on high the human ſoul ; 
Dread no poiſon in the bowl. 

Seek the jovial roſy train 
This is pleaſure's boundleſs reign. 


In the meadows ſafely ſtray, 
Innocence ſhall guard the way; 


And 
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And by moon-light, on the green, 
View the fairies, with their queen: 
Go where love directs the train, 
For tis pleaſure's golden reign. 


Envy's ſnakes, all-murd'ring war, 
With phantom honour, hence are tar 
Hope, and peace, and joy ſincere, 
And love, maintain their revels here ; 
Haſte to join the feſtive train, 

This 13 pleafure's golden reign, 

Nor to ſcornful airs inclin'd, 
Know the ſeaſon to be kind: 

hat would all your beauty do, 
Should ſhepherds once neglect to woo ? 
dee, the beck ning, fportive train, 
Hark! they cry, tis pleaſure's reign. 

Freedom, with immai tal ſhield, 
Guards the bleiſings we can yield; 
Freedom hails thee to reſign 
All thy cares in love and wine; 
Stay no longer, join the train, 

This is pleaſure's golden reign. 

Hymen's graceful altars ſmoke; 
Haſte, and wear the ſilken yoke : 
| Endleſs peace, unfading youth, 
| Rile the ſure rewards of truth: 
Haſten then to join the train, 

For tis pleaſure's golden reign, 


CXVIII. Surg by Mr. Beard, in Comus. — 


| FEY ſwiftly, ye minutes, till Comus receive 
The nameleſs ſoft traniports that beauty can 


ive; 
, Tie 
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The howl's frolic joys let him teach her to prove, 
And ſhe, in return, yield the raptures of love 


Without love and wine, wit and beauty are vain; 

Pow'r and grandeur inſipid, and riches a pain 

The moſt ſplendid palace grows dark as the grave; 

Love and wine give, ye gods, or take back what 
ye gave. 


CXIX. Sung by Mrs. Wiighten. 


| ag twice twelve moons had Harry .ued, 
With downcalt looks and ſighing; 

Yet never caught mè in the mood 

For ſoftneſs or complying : 
Till told by Phillis of the grove 

(And ſhe I hope was joking) 
Her ſiſter Suſan heard his love; 

Now was not that provoking ? 

Till told by, &c. 


Next ev*ning, ere the ſun was down, 
To Suſan's cot I hied me, 
A little after came the clown; 
He ſimper'd when he ſpied me: 
Convinc'd what Phillis ſaid was true, 
With paſſion almoſt choaking, 
I bit my lips—he ſmil'd on Sue; 
Now was not thts provoking ? 
Convinc'd what Phillis, &c, 


When, whiſper*d in the ear by pride, 
To ſee me vex'd wou'd pleaſe him 
My ay I reſolv'd to hide, 
To flirt, be gay, and teaze him; 
To laugh as well as he, I try'd, 
While Sue his cheek was ſtroak ing, 
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But ſomehow ' twas, I believe I cry d; 
Now was not that provoking ? 
To laugh as well, &c, 


Since when, I've found out to my colt, 
At home I'd belt have tarry'd; 
For Harry's love I've ſurely loſt, 
As he and Sue are marry'd, 
Lead apes ! no, that I will not do; 
But I mult end my croaking, 
Leſt I ſhould loſe your patience too, 
And that would be provoking. 
Lead apes, &c. 


CXX. Sung by Mrs. Clive, in the Capricious 
125 Lovers. 
FO various purpoſe ſerves the fan: 
As thus—a decent blind. 
Between the ſticks to peep at man, 
Nor yet betray your mind. 


Each action has a meaning plain 
Rejentment's in the inap ; 

A flirt expreſſes ſtrong ditdain, 
Content, a gentle tap. 

All paſſions will the fan diſcloſe, 
All modes of female art, 

And to advantage {weetly ſhows 
The hand, it not the heart. 

"Tis folly's ſceptre, ſuſt defign'd 
By love's capricious hoy, 

Vho knows how lightly all mankind 
Are govern'd by a toy, 


F 
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CXXI. SONG. 


Fee from confinement and ſtrife, 
I'll plow through the ocean ot tife, 
To ſeek new delights, 
Where beauty invites, 
But ne'er be confin'd to a wiſe. 
The man that is free, 
Like a veſlel at fea, 
Aſter conqueſt and plunder may roam: 
But when either confin'd 
By wife or by wind, 
T ho* for glory deſign'd, 
No advantage they find, 
But rot in the harbour at Lome. 


CXXII. SoNG. 


Riday in the morn, of April the twelfth, 
Fore'er tobe recorded, the glorious Eighty-tw 


Great Rodney did diſcern, with artful itealth, 


The lotty fleet of France that from him flew; 
All hands aloft, he cry'd, ſpread ev'ry ſwelling , 
See, ſee the Monſieur flies, he fears we ſhall prev 


Let ev'ry man ſupply bis gun; 
Follow me, you ſhall fe, 
That the battie it will ſoon be won. 


De Graſſe, who on the main indignant ro!!'d, 


Fear'd to meet the gallant Rodney in combat o 


the deep, 


Though he led a mighty train of heroes bold, 
To ſink the Engliſh admiral and his fleet 
Now ev'ry gallant mind to vit'ry did atpire, 


The bloody fight began, the fea was all on fte, 
Ae 


And mighty Fate itood looking on, 
Wild a flood, all of blood, 
Thro' the dazzling Ville de Paris run. 


Sulphur, ſmoke, and fire, diſturbing the air, ¶ fleet; 
With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic 
Their vet ran troops on board, quite chill'd with 
fear, 
Try from our glorious admirals to retreat; 
At five o'clock, brave Hood again to drub them 
ſtood, : 
And gave the ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow, 
hie death and horror equal reign : 
Now, they cry, run or die, 
Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main. 


See, they fly amaz'd to rocks and ſands ! 

Sure danger they graſp at, to ſhun a greater fate; 
In vain for aid they cry to diſtant lands, 

The nymphs and ſea gods mourn their loſt eſtate, 
For Europe now prepare, thou mighty Paris Ville, 
The voyage to England ture thy monarch's blood 

ſhall chill. 
Enough, thou mighty god of war! 
Now let's ſing, bleſs the king! 
Here's a health to ev'ry Britiſh tar. 


CXXIII. SONG. 


PRiendſhip is the bond of reaſon, 
But if beauty diſapprove, 
Heav'n ablolves all other treaſon 
In the heart that's true to love. 
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The faith which to my friend I iwore, 
As a civil oath I view: 
I But 
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But to the charms which 1 adore, ve 
Tis religion to be true. | 

Then if to one I falſe mult be; T} 
Can I doubt which to prefer C 


A breach of ſocial faith with thee, 
Or lacrilege to love and her? 


CXXIV. Sung by Miſs Slack, in the Capricior, 
Lovers. 
| | Kom flow'r to flow'r the butterfly, 
O'er fields or gardens ranging, 
Sips ſweets from each, and flutters by, 
And all his life is changing. 


Thus roving man new objects ſway, 

Buy various charms delighted; 

While ſhe who pleaſes moſt to-day, 
To-morrow ſhall be ſlighted. 


CXXV. DutTToO. Sung in Comus. 


FRom tyrant laws and cuſtoms free, 
We follow ſweet variety 

By turns we drink, and dance, and ſing, 

Time for ever on the wing. 


Why ſhould niggard rules controul 
Tranſports of the jovial toul ? 

No dull flinting hour we own, 
Pleaſure counts our time alone. 


CXXVI. Sung by Mrs. Arne. 


CG AY Laura, who once was a blithe happy m3: 
No ſeeks the lad grove, or retires to the — 
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By Strephon undone, 


She's now left alone, 


| Yet loves the falſe ſwain who her peace has be 


tray d. 
The nightingale thus, with a thorn ig her hreaſt, 


| Complains when rude ads ſhatch her mate from 


Tho! iweet is the ſtrain, {the neſt 3 
She warbies in 


| The loſs of her mate, is the 105 ot her ref 


CXXVII. Sung by Mr. Lowe, at Mary or 
Airit.cae deſtructive wiles of mai 
Your hcaits, ye fair ones, guaid ; ; 


- 
3 
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: Their on! ly 14 rudy” 5 10 lrepan, 


And play a trickſter's card: 


N With ſtrange delight poor giils they webt, 


Amuſe, cajole, helye : 


Hence, girls! beware—look ſlarp- take care; 


For wen are wond'rous fly, 


That Proteus man, like him of old, 


A thouſand toims will take 


His venal foul i is all for gold, 


A crocodile, or ſnake. 


See his dire thread this {ſpider ſpread ! 


To catch the female fly : 


Hence, girls beware look ſharp— take care; 


For men are wond'rous fly. 


A porcupine, with rage inſpir'd, 


At nymphs he darts his quills 


A baſiliſk, by frenzy fir'd, 


His glance by poiſon kills: 
ith fraudful arts he ſteals their hearts, 
Then throws the baubles by : 

| 9 1 Hence, 
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Hence, girls! beware—look ſharp—take care; 


For men are wond'rous fly. 


Was the whole race of men to meet 
In one wide ſpreading plain, 
Of conſtancy, of faith to treat, 
And virtue's (potl- ſs train; 
To find a youth r-nown'd for truth, 
Whole ages we might try: 
Hence, girls! beware—look ſharp—take care; 
For men are wondrous fly. 


CXXVIII SoxG. By the Queen. 

G is my Damon, engaging his air, [fair; 

His face, like the morn, is both ruddy and 
Soft love fits enthron'd in the beam of his eyes, 
He's manly yet tender, he's fond and yet wiſe: 
He's ever good-humour'd, he's ger.'rous and gay, 
His preſence can always drive forrow away: 
No vanity ſways him, no folly is ſeen, 


But open his temper, and nobie his mien. | 
By virtue illumin d his actions appear, '= G 
His paſſions are calm, and his reaſon is clear: | Ca 
An affable tweetneſs aitends on his ſpeech, Ari 
He's willing to learn, tho' he's able to each. | Ge 


He has promis'd to love me—his word [I'll believe, Let 
For his heart is too honeſt to let him deceive ; 

Then blame me, ye fair ones, if juſtly . ou can, 
Since the picture I've drawn is exactly the man. 


CXXIX. Sung by Miſs Wearman, at Vauxhall. 
Entle galcs, in pity bear 
. My vighs, my tender ſighs away; 
To my crvel Strephon's car 
All my ſoft complaints convey, 


Neat 


ear 
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Near ſome moſly fountain's ſide, 
Or on ſome verdant bank reclin'd, 
Where bubbling ſtreams in murmurs glide, 
You will the dear deluder find. 


Gentle gales, in pity bear 
My ſighs, my tender ſighs away; 

To my cruel Strephon's ear , 
All my ſoft complaints convey. 


Tell the falſe one how I mourn, 

Tell him all my pains and woes; 
Tell, ah! tell him to return, 

And bring my wounded heart repoſe. 


Gentle gales, in pity bear 

My fighs, my tender fighs away; 
To my cruel Strephon's ear 

All my ſoft complaints convey. 


AOL. Sou; 


| Gade maid, ah! why ſuſpet me? 


Let me ſerve thee - then reje& me. 


Canſt thou truſt, and I deceive thee ? 


Art thou ſad—and ſhall I grieve thee ? 
Gentle maid, ah! why ſuſpeQ me? 
Let me ſerve thee—then teſect me. 


CXXXI. Son. 
Gbe Iſaac the nymph who no beatzty can boaſt, 
But health and good-humour to make her 
his toaſt ; ; 
If ſtraight, I don't mind whether ſlender or fat, 
And fix feet or four -e Il ne'er quarrel for that. 


Whate'er her * agent vow I don't care; 


If brown it is laſting leaſing if fair: 
ee ee een if fair s 
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And tho' in her cheeks I no dimples ſhould ſee, 
Let her ſmile—and each dell is a dimple to me. 


Let her locks be the reddeſt that ever were ſeen, 
And her eyes—may be cen any colour—but green; 
For in eyes, tho {o various the luſtre and hue, 
I (wear I've no choice—onvly let her have two. 


Tis true, I'd diſpenſe with a throne on her back, 
And white teeth, I own, are genteeler than black; 
A little round chin too's a beauty, I ve head, 
But I only defire—fſhe mayn't have a beard. 


CXXXII. SONG. 
CG" me but a wi'e, I expect not to find 


Fach virtu- and grace in one female combin'd, 
No goddeſs for me; tis a woman | prize, 
And he that ſeeks more, is moi e curious than wile, 


Be ſhe young, ſhe's not ſtubborn, but eaſy to mould: 
Or ſhe claims my reſpect, like a mother, if old: 
Thus either can pleaſe me, ſince woman I prize, 
And he that ſeeks more, is more curious than wile, 


Like Venus ſhe ogles, if ſquinting her eye; 
If blind, ſhe the roving of mine cannot ſpy : 


Thus either is Joyely ; for woman I prize, 


And he who ſeeks more, is more curious than wiſe, 


If rich be my bride, ſhe brings tokens of love; 
IF poor, then the farther (rom pride my remove: 
Thus either contents me; for woman I prize, 
And he that ſeeks more, is more curious than wiſe, 


] neer ſhall want converſe, if tongue ſhe poſſeſs ; 

And f mute, ſtill the rarity pleaſes no lets : 

I'm ſuited to either; for woman I prize, 

.And he that ſeeks more, is more curious than wo 
& ch 
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Then ceaſe, ye profane, on the ſex to deſcant ; 
If you've wit to diſcern, of charms they ve no 
want: 
Each fair can make happy, if woman we prize; 
And he that ſeeks more, is more curious than wile, 


CXxXXXl-I. Sons. 


G®: gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along : 


The bird ſhal! ceaſe to tune their evening ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 


And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 


Ve flowers that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 


Ve birds that, left by ſummer, ceaſe to ſing ; 
Ye trees that fade, when autumn heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? 


CXXXIV. Sons. 


| 6 roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace; 


My Chloe's boſom grace; 
How happy ſhould I prove, 
How happy ſhould I prove, 


Might | ſupply that envied place 


With never fading love, 
With never ading love! 


There, Phœnix- like, beneath her eye, 


Involy*d in fragrance burn and die, 
Involy'd in fragrance burn and die. 


Know, hapleſs flow'r, that thou ſhalt find 
More fragrant roles there, 
More fragrant roſes there : 
I ſee thy with'ring head reclin'd 
With envy and delpair, 
With envy and deſpair. 
One common fate we both muſt prove z 
You die with envy, I with love, 


You die with envy, I with love. : 
CXXXV, 
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CXXXV. Sox. 
G. tuneful bird, that glads the ſkies, 
To Daphne's window ſpeed thy way, 
And there on quiv'ring pinions riſe, 
And there thy vocal art diſplay. 


And if ſhe deign thy notes to hear, 
And if ſhe praiſe thy matin ſong ; 
Tell her the ſounds that ſooth her ear 
To Damon's native plaints belong. 
Tell her, in livelier plumes array'd, 
The bird from Indian N may ſhine; 
But aſk the Jovely, partial maid, 
What are his notes, compar'd to thine ? 


Then bid her treat yon witleſs beau, 
And all his flaunting race, with ſcorn, 


And lend an ear to Damon's woe, | H 
Who ſings her praiſe, and ſings forlorn. | For 
l 
CXXXVI. Sox. To 
GG Yardian angels now protect me, f 
Send to me the ſwain I love; Bu 
Cupid, with thy bow direct me ! 7 
Help me, all ye pow'rs above! Bu 
Bear him my ſighs, ye gentle breezes z ; 
Tell him I love, and I deſpair; Ti, 
Tell him, for him I grieve, f 

Say 'tis for him I live; 
O may the ſhepherd be ſincere ! Th 
Thro' the ſhady groves I'll wander, * 


Silent as the bird of night; 
Near the brink of yonder fountain 
Firſt Leander bleſs d my ſight; 
1 ' Witne®, 


„ 


n 
Witneſs, ye groves and falls of water, 
Echoes, repeat the vows he ſwore: 
Can he — me, 
Will he neglect me, 
Shall I never ſee him more? 


Does he love, and yet forſake me 
To admire a nymph more fair? 
If tis ſo I'll wear the willow, 
And eſteem the happy pair. 
Some lonely cave I'll make my dwelling, 
Ne'er more the cares of life purſue: 
The lark and philomel 
Only ſhall hear me tell 
What makes me bid the world adieu, 


CXXXVII. So. 


1? T a heart for falſchood fram'd, 


I ne'er could iyuce you: 
For though your tongue no promiſe claim'd, 
Your charins would make me true, 


To you no ſoul ſhall bear deceit, 
No ſtranger offer wrong: 


But friends in all the ag'd you'll meet, 


And lovers in the young. 


But when they learn that you have bleſt 


Another with your heart, 
They'll bid aſpiring pathon reſt, 
And act a brother's part. 


Then, lady, dread not here deceit, 


Nor fear to ſuffer wrong: 
For friends in all the ag'd you'll meet, 
And brothers in the young. 


CXXXVLII, 


That bids gay nature all her charms diſplay, 


\ 
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CXXXVIII. Sure in Elfrida. 
Hi to thy living light, 


Ambroſial morn] all hail thy roſeate ray, 


In varied beauty bright! 
Away, ye goblins all! 


Wont the traveller to daunt, 


Whoſe vagrant feet have trac'd your haunt, 


Shrink at ambroſial morning's living ray. 


Fey's the love which meets return, 
When in ſoft flames ſouls equal burn z 


Beſide ſome lonely wall! 
Away, ye elves, away, 


C XXXIX. So. 


HApp, harmleſs, rural pair, 
Void of jealouſy or care 

Emblems of the bleſs'd above, 

Sharing pure ſeraphic love! 


By the brook, beneath the ſhade 
Of the lofty. poplar laid, 

Chearful ſtrains awake the grove, 
Dulcet notes of peace and love! 
Say, ye proud, ye rich, and great, 
Circled round with noiſe and itate 
Real pleaſures can ye prove ? 

No, 'tis found in rural love. 


CXL. SONG. 


But words are wanting to diſcover 
The torments of a hopeleſs lover z 


* 
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Ye regiſters of heav'n, relate, 
If, looking o'er the rolls of fate, 
Did you there ſee me mark d to marrow 
Mary Scot, the flower of Yarrow ? 

Ah no! her form's too heavenly fair, 
Her love the gods above mult ſhare ; 
While mortals with defpair explore her, 
And at a diftance due adore her. 

O lovely maid ! my douhts beguile, 
Revive and bleſs me with a ſmile x 
Alas! if not, you'll ſoon debar a 

| Sighing ſwain the banks of Yarrow, 
But huſh, ye fears, I'll not deſpair, 
My Mary's tender as ſhe's fair 
Then I'll go tell her all my anguiſh, 
She is too good to let me languiſh: 
With tucceſs crown'd, I'll not envy 

| The folks that dwell above the (ky ; 
When Mary Scot's become my marrov- 
We'll make a paradiſe on Yarrow 


CXLI. Sons, 
| 1 *PPy the man whoſe wiſh and care 


| A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air | 
h In his own ground : | 
Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whole flucks ſupply him with attire; | 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, | 
In Winter fire, | 
Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years, ſlide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, | 
Quiet by day, 
Sound 
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Sound ſleep by night, ſtudy and eaſe 
Together mix'd, ſweet recreation! 
And innocence, which moſt doth pleaſe, 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where I lie. 


CXLII. Sung by Mrs. Smith, in the Wedding 


Ring. 

H the nymph who ne'er can know 

Diſtractions which from riches grow! 
Remov'd at diltance trom the great, 
Who willing lives in low eſtate! 
One fountain is her mirror, and her drink 
And if ſhe's pleas'd, what others think 
It matters not—of joy ſecure, 
Bleit in the little Heav'n has ſent, 
Her only pride is that ſhe's poor; 
Poor, but content. 


CXLIII. SoNG. 


H. Daphne, from the hawthorn-buſt 
The ſpotted finches ſing; 
In artleſs notes the merry th uſh 
Salutes the blooming ſpiing : 
On verdant bed the vi let lies, 
To woo the weſtern gale ; 
While tow'ring lilies meet our eyes, 
Like love-fick virgins pale. 
The rill that guſhes o'er the ſhore, 
Winds murm'ring thro” the glade; 


Sc 
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So heart-ſtruck Thyrſis tells his moan, 
To win his clay-cold maid ; 
The golden ſun in freſh array, 
Flames forward on the ſphere 
Around the May-pole ſhepherds play, 
To hail the flow'ry year. 


Say, ſhall we taſte the breezy air, 
Or wander through the grove; 
There talk of Sylvia's wild deſpair, 
The prey of lawleſs love? 
Ah, no! ſhe cries ; o'er Sylvia's fall 
Exult not, though "was juſt ; 
Daſh not the ſinner's name with gall, 
Nor triumph o'er her duſt. 


True virtue ſcorns to fling the dart, 
Herſelf above all fear ; 

When juſtice tings the gnilty heart, 
She drops the gen'rous tear: 


Then own, ye nymphs, this godlike truth 
Is on your hearts iwprett 

On brighteſt patterns form your youth, 
And be for ever blett. 


CXLIV. Sung at Vauxhall. 


Ark ! the birds begin their lay, 
* Flow'rets deck the robe of May: 
See the little lambkins bound, 
Playful o'er the clover ground; 
While the heifers ſportive low, 
Where the yellow cowſlips blow. 
While the heifers ſportive low, 


Where the yellow cowſlips blow. 
K 
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Now the ſwains and nymphs advance 
O' er the lawn in perfect dance; 
Garlands from the hawthorn bough 
Grace the happy ſhepherds brow ; 
While the laſſes, in array, 

Wait upon the queen of May. 
While the, &c. 


Innocence, content, and love, 

Fill the meadows and the grove ; 
Mirth, that never wears a froven, 
Health, with ſweetneſs all her own : 
Labour puts on pleaſure's ſmile, 
And pale care forgets his toil, 
Labour puts, &c. 


Ah! what pleaſures ſhepherds know ! 
Monarchs cannot ſuch beſtow ; 

Love improves each happy hour, 
Grandeur has not ſuch in ſtore. 
Learn, ambition, learn from hence, 
Happineſs is innocence, 

Learn, ambition, learn from hence, 
Happinels 1s innocence, 


CXLV. SoNc. 

FJ Ark! the hollow woods reſounding 
Echo to the hunter*s cry; 
Hark ! how all the vales ſurrounding, 

To his chearing voice reply. 

Now fo ſwift o'er hills aſpiring 
He purſues the gay delight; 

Diſtant woods and vales zetiring, 
Secin to vaniſh from his fight. 


Hark ! the hollow woods reſounding, 
Echo to the hunter's cry 


Hu 
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Hark! how all the vales ſurrounding 
To his chearing voice reply. 
Flying ſtill, and ſtill purſuing, 
See the fox, the hounds, the men 
Cunning cannot ſave from ruin, 
Far from refuge, wood, and*den. 
Now they kill him, homeward hie him, 
For a jovial night's repaſt : 
Thus no ſorrow e'er comes nigh them, 
Health continues to the laſt, 


CXLVI. Sung at Vauxhall. 
RECITATIVE, 
ARE, the horn calls away; 

Come the grave, come the gay; 
Wake to muſic that wakens the ſkies, 
Quit the bondage of ſloth, and arite, 

AIR. 
From the eaſt breaks the morn, 
See the ſun- beams adorn 
The wild heath, and the mountains ſo high, 
The wild heath, and the mountains ſo high; 
Shrilly opes the ſtaunch hound, 
The ſteed neighs to the found, 
And the floods and the vallies reply, 
And the floods and the vallies reply. 


Our forefathers ſo good 
Prov'd their greatneſs of blood, 
By encount'ring the pard and the boar, 
By encount'ring, &c. 
Ruddy health bloom'd the face, 
Age and youth urg'd the chace, 
And taught woodlands and tureits to roar, 
And taught, &c, 


K 2 Hence, 
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Hence, of noble deſcent, 

Hills and wilds we frequent, 
Where the boſom of nature's reveal'd, 
Where the, &c. 

Though in life's buſy day, 

Man of man makes a prey, 

Still let ours be the prey of the field, 
Still let ours, &c. 


With the chace in full fight, 
Gods! how great the delight! 
How our mortal ſenſations refine ! 
How our, &c. 
Where is care, where is fear? 
Like the winds in the rear ; 
And the man's loſt in ſomcthing divine, 
And the man's, &c. 


Now to horſe, my brave boys 
Lo! each pants tor the joys 
That anon ſhall enliven the whole, 
That anon ſhall enliven the whole; 
Then at eve we'll dilmount, 
Toils and pleaſures recount, 
Aud renew the chace over the bowl, 
And renew the chace over the bowl. 


CXLVII. Sung by Mr. Beard, in the Maid of 
the Mill. 
H 'tis I, your own true lover, 
After walking three long miles; 
One kind look at leaſt diſcover, 
Cone, and ſpeak a word to Giles. 
You alone my heart I fix on, 
Ah! you little cunning vixen! 
1 can ſce your roguiſh imiles. 
Addſlids! 
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Addflids ! my mind is ſo poſſeſt, 
Till we're ſped I ſhan't have reſt ; 
Only fay the thing's a bargain, 
Here an you like it, 
Ready to ſtrike it, 
There's at once an end of arguing : 
Jam her's, ſhe is mine; 
Thus we ſeal, and thus we ſign. 


CXLVIII. SoXxG. 
He. 
| H tte, haſte, ev'ry nymph, and each ſwain, to 
the grove 
For Venus is there, *tis the ſeaſon for love: 
Obey the kind ſummons; for if ſhe's defy'd, 
Your boldneſs ſhe'll conquer, and puniſh your 
She. [ pride, 
Oh hear me, ye fair ones, nor heedleſsly run; 
The path to delight is the road you ſhould ſhun : 
Fly tar from the grove, if Venus be there; 
Her ſummons is cruel, her {miles are a ſnare, 
He. 
Sure nature was never averſe to delight ; 
Where pleaſure is preſent, fear ſoon takes its 
flight ; [ warm'd, 
Proud nymph, if by kindneſs you cannot be 
Remember that Venus her Cupid has arm'd. 
| She. 
I fear not his vengeance, his bow, nor his darts ; 
Tis credulous folly that ſoftens our hearts: 
But virtue's the ſhield thoſe hearts can ſecure, 
And paſſion's a ſickneſs diſcretion can cure. 
He. 
Diſcretion ! why Venus would laugh at the name : 
t once in your boſom ſhe kindles a flame, 
K 3 It 
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In ſpite of yourſelf, you would hie to the grove; 
For reaſon can't ſtruggle *gainſt nature and love. 


She. 
Go, leave me, deceiver, let reaſon prevail 


*Gainſt nature and paſſion let fear turn the ſcale, 


Both. 
Nay, traitor, ſorbear; I'm to honour a ſlave. 


Nay, fairelt, be kinder ; to love I'm a ſlave. 


CXLIX. Sung by Mr. Beard, in Love in a Village. 
| with cares, complaint, and frowning ; 


Welcome jollity and joy; 
Ev'ry grief in pleaſure drowning, 
Muth this happy night employ. 
Let's to friendſhip do our duty, 
Laugh and ſing ſome good old ſtrain ; 
D11ik a health to love and beauty, 
May they long in triumph reign ! 


CL. Sons. 


HE attend, all ye ſwains, 
And ye nymphs of the plains, 
Quit your flacks and your herds for a while ; 
Hither quickly repair, 
In our mirth a part ſhare, 
And each lais her love meet with a ſmile, 


Hark, the drum Hymen beats, 
Hark, how echo repeats 

The ſweet ſound, as it flies ſwift away 
O'er hills, and o'er dales, 
Ev'ry ear it aſſails, 

And mocks their long, tedious delay, 
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O! how happy is he, 
That contented can be, 

To enjoy the beſt treaſure of life; 
All he'd wiſh eber to gain, 
He'll be ſure to obtain, 

In a prudent and ſenſible wiſe. 


Should the rover pretend 
That theſe 77 will ſoon end, 
And that love will expire with the moon; 
Mark how pain and diſeaſe 
The lewd libertine ſeize, 
Ere he reaches the height of life's noon. 


But how wretched indeed, 
He whom fate has decreed 
From the arms of his fair-one to part ! 
All endeavours are vain 
To aſſuage the ſharp pain 
Which 1s felt in a love-troubled heart. 


Though life's buſy ſcene, 
May oft help to ſerene, 
And diſperſe the dark clouds of deſpair ; 
| Yet when night's filent noon 
Helps to add to its gloom, 
Who can ſay what the mind ſuffers there? 


Haſte this day to employ, 
Thus devoted to joy, 

And with innocent mirth let's abound ; 
Thus in chorus we'll ſing, 
While the forett ſhall ring 

With the burtben of muſic's ſoft ſound. 
May all preſent attain 
A life free from pain, 

Ever ſtrangers to diſcord or ftriſe ; 


May 
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May the ſingle ſoon find, 
In the maiden that's kind, 

The joys of an amiable wife ! 


CLI. Sung by Mr. Vernon, in the School for 


Scandal. 


He. to the maiden of baſhful fifteen, 
Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the bold and extravagant quean, 
And here's to the houſewite that's *hrifty, 
Let the toaſt pals, 
Drink to the laſs, 
I warrant ſhe'll prove an excuſe for the glaſs. 


Here's to the maiden whoſe dimples we prize, 
Likewiſe to her that has none, fir; 
Here's to the maid with a pair of black eyes, 
And here's to her that's but one, ſir. 
Let the toaſt paſs, &c. 


Here's to the maid with a boſom of ſnow, 
And to her that's as brown as a berry ; 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And here's to the girl that is merry. 
Let the toaſt pals, &c. 


Let her be clumſy, or let her be thin, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
And e'en let us toaſt them together. 
Let the toaſt paſs, &c. 


CLII. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in the Maid of 
the Mill. 
Hl, hiſt! I hear my mother call! 
Pr'ythee be gone, 
We'll meet anon, 
Catch 
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Catch this, and this 
Blow me a kiſs, 
In pledge of promis'd truth, that's all. 
Farewell !—and yet a moment ſtay, 
Something beſide I have to ſay; 
Well, 'tis forgot; — 
No matter what. 
Love grant us grace, 
The mill's the place, 
She calls again, I muſt away. 


CLIII. SoNG. 


| Hr lovers, who ſue in vain, 
Whoſe hearts are frozen with cold diſdain, 
Learn of Jockey love's pleaſing art, 

To quell a beauty's infolence, and melt her heart; 
He, like you, would ſigh and pine, 
From Phoebus” riſe to his decline: 

I deny*d, and reply'd, with ſcornful brow, 

Ah, Jockey *twill not do, pr'ythee leave me now. 
Gazing, advancing, his eyes love darting, 
Jenny, ſaid he—one kiſs at parting ; 

Claſping then my flender waiſt, 
With eager arms he me embrac'd, 
Kiſs'd me, call'd on Heav'n above, 
To reward his faithful love, 
Partially I ey'd him, 
Faintly I deny'd him, 
My tongue bely'd my heart; 
His ſhape, his face, 
And manly grace, 
Strongly took my lover's part. 
I his ſuit approving, 


He my doubts removin 
f 1 With 
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Wich ardour reply'd, 
III haſte to bring 
The wedding ring, 
Lovely Jenny is my bride, 
Hopeleſs lovers, mind what I ſing, 


No cure for diſdain like a kiſs and a ring. 


CLIV. Sung by Mrs. Pinto and Mrs, Mattocks 


in Love in a Village. 
Mrs. Pinto. 
28 thou nurſe of young deſire, 
Fairy promiſer of joy, 
Painted vapour, glow-worm fire, 
Temp'rate ſweet that ne'er can cloy, 
Mrs. Mattocks. 
Hope! thou earneſt of delight, 
Sottelt ſoother of the mind, 
Balmy cordial, proſpect bright, 
Sureſt friend the wretched find, 
Both. 
Kind deceiver, flatter ſtill; 
Deal out pleaſures unpoſſeſt; 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in wiſhes make me bleſt, 


CLV. SONG. 


He bleſt has my time been! what days have 


I known, 


Since wedlock's ſoft bondage made Jeſſy my own ! 
So joytul my heart is, ſo eaſy my chain, 

That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain; 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 


Through walks grown with woodbines, as often 


we ſtray, 


Around us our boys and girls frolic and play ; 


How 
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How pleaſing their {port is the wanton ones ſee, 
And borrow their looks from my Jefly and me; 
And borrow, &c. 


To try her ſweet temper oft-times am I ſeen 

In revels all day with the nymphs of the green ; 
Tho” painful my abſence, my doubts ſhe beguiles, 
And meets me at night with compliance and tmiles 
And meets, &c, 


What tho' on her cheeks the roſe loſes its hue, 
Her eaſe and good humour bloom all the year thro': 
Time ſtill, as he flies, adds increaſe to her truth, 
And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her 
And gives, &c. [youth ; 


Ye ſhepherds fo gay, who make love to inſnare, 
And cheat with falle vows the too credulous fair; 
In ſearch of true pleaiure, how vainly you roam ! 
To hold it for lite, you mutt find it at home; 

To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


CLVI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in a Village, 


ow bleſt the maid whoſe boſom 
No headſtrong paſſion knows! 
Her days in joy ſhe paſſes, 
Her nights in ſweet repoſe : 
W here'er her fancy leads her, 
No pain, no fear, invades her, 
But plealure 
Without meaſure 
From ev'ry object flows. 


CLVII. Sung by Mrs. Clive, in the Miſer. 
Ow brimful of nothing's the life of a beau! 
They've nothing to think of, they've nothing 


to do; Noe 
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And nothing to talk of, for nothing they know: 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau, 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau. 


For nothing they riſe, but to draw the freſh air; 

Spend the morning in nothing, but curling their 

hair ; [ ſtare, 

And do nothing all day, but ſing, ſaunter, and 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau, 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau. 


For nothing at night to the playhouſe they crowd, 
Tomindnothing | ooh there, they always are proud, 
But to bow and to grin, and talk zothing aloud; 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau, 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau. 


For nothing they run to th' aſſembly and ball : 
And for nothing, at cards, a fair partner they cal 
For they (till muſt be baſted, who've nothing at all 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau, 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau. 


For nothing, on Sundays, at church they appear; 
They have nothing to hope for, and nothing u 


fear ; here: 
They can be nothing no where, who nothing a: 


Such, ſuch is the life of a beau, 
Such, ſuch is the life of a beau. 


CLVIII. Sung by Signor Giuſtinelli, in Almen 


H O W can I my heart ſurrender, 
And not moſt unfaithful prove ? 
Yet 'tis grateful to be tender, 
When from pity riſes love. 


But, can honour prove ungrateful, 
And the vows of love ſuppreſs ? 
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"Tis nnmanly, if, deceitful, 
When we're bleſt we ceaſe to bleſs. 


CLIX. Hrux. 
He chearful along the gay mead, 


The daily and cowilip appear; 
The flocks as they careletsly feed, 
Rejoice in the ipring of the year. 
The myrtles that ſhade the gay bow'r, 
The herbage that ſprings trom the ſod ; 
Trees, plants, cooling fruits, and ſweet flow'rs, 
All riſe to the praiſe of my God. 


Shall man, the great maſter of all, 
The only inſenſible prove? 
Forbid it, fair gratitude's call, 
Forbid it, devotion and love. 
The Lord who ſuch wonders cou'd raiſe, 
And ſtill can deſtroy with a nod, 
My lips ſhall inceſſantly praiſe, 
My toul ſhall! be rapt in my God. 


CLX: SONG, 


HO eaſy was Colin, how blithe, and how gay! 
Ere he met the fair Chloris, how ſprightly 

his lay! 

do graceful her form, ſo accomplil'd her mind, 

Sure pity, he thought, with ſuch charms muſt he 
join'd, [join'd, 

Sure pity, he thought, with ſuch charms mult be 

Whenever ſhe danc'd, or whenever ſhe ſung, 

How juſt was her motion! how ſweet was her 
tongue! 


1. And 
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And when the youth told her his paſſionate 
She allow*d him to fancy her heart felt the ſame. ; 


She allow'd him, &c. De 
With ardour he preſs'd her to think him ſincere; Ml .... 
But, alas! ſhe redoubled each hope and each fer: Th 
She would not deny, nor ſhe would not approye, Bu 
And ſhe neither refus'd him, nor gave him her Th 
And ſhe neither, &c. [love, Fro 
No cheer'd by complacence, now froze hy diſdan, 0 
He languiſh'd for freedom, but languiſh'd in van; — 
Till Thyrſis, who pity'd fo helpleſs a ſlave, 4 
Fas'd his heart of its pain by the counſel he gem. 
Eas'd his heart, &c. 3 

3 


Forſake her, ſaid he, and reject her awhile ; 

If ſhe loves you, ſhe ſoon will return with a ſmile: 
You can judge of her paſſion by abſence alone, 
And by abſence will conquer her heart,—or you 
And by abſence, &c. [ own, 


This advice he purſu'd ; but the remedy prov'd 
Too fatal, alas ! to the fair one he lov'd ; 
Which cur'd his own paſſion, hut left her in van 
To ſigh for a heart ſhe could never regain, 

To ſigh for a heart ſhe could never regain. 


CLXI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Comus. 
RW CITATIVE., 
pow gentle was my Damon's air ! 
Like ſunny beams his golden hair; 

His voice was like the nightingale's, 
More {weet his breath than flow'ry vales : 
How hard fuch beauties to retign | 
And yet that cruel talk is mine, 
How hard, &c, 
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AIR, 
On ev'ry hill, in ev'ry grove, 

Along the margin of each ſtream, 
Dear conſcious ſcenes of former love, 

I mourn, and Damon is my theme 
The hills, the groves, the ſtreams remain, 
But Damon there I {eek in vain 
The hills, &c. 


; 
| 
2 From hill; from dale, each charm is fled ; 
Groves, flocks, and tountains pleaſe no more; 
% Each flow'r in pity droops its head; 
All nature does my loſs deplore : 
All, all reproach the faithleſs ſwain, 
Yet Damon ſtill I ſeek in vain; 
All, all, &c. 


le: CLXII. Soxc. 

; pow happy a ſtate does a miller poſſeſs, 

on Who wou'd be no greater, nor fears to be leſs? 
gon his mill and himſelt he depends for ſupport, 
'd hich is bette than ſervilely cringing at court: 


hich is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 


at tho' he all duſty and whiten'd does go, 

he more he's bepowder'd, the more like a beau: 
clown in his dreſs may be honetter far 

Than a courtier who ſtruts in his garter and ſtar 5 

Than a conrtier, &c. 


Tho' his hands are ſo daub'd they're not fit to be 
leen, | 
The hands of his betters are not very clean 
palm more polite may as dirtily deal: 
old in handling will ſtick to the fingers hke meal: 
puld in handling, &c. 
; L 2 What 
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What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 
He cribs, without ſcruple, from other men's tacks ; 
In this a.right noble example he brags, 


Who borrow as freely from other men's bags: 
Who borrow, &c. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eſtate, 
In this too he'd mimic the tools of the ſtate, 
Whole aim is alone their own coffers to fill ; 


And all his concern's to bring griſt tc his mill: 
And all, &c. 


He eats when he's hungry, he drinks when he's 
diy 

And down, when he's weary, contented does lie; 

Then riſes up cheartul, to work and to ſing: 

It io happy a miller, then who'd be a king? 

It ſo happy a miller, then who'd be a king? 


CLXIII, Sung by Miſs Davies, zz Love in 2 
Village. 
Her happy were my days till now! 
I ne'er did {orrow feel; 
With joy I role to milk my cow, 
Or take my ſpinning-wheel. 
My heart was lighter than a fly, 
Like any bird 1 ſung, 
Till he pretended love, and J 
Believ'd his flatt ring tongue, 
O the fool, the filly, filly fool, 
That truſts what man may be! 
I with TI was a maid again, 
And in my own country. 


—— 
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CLXIV. SoxG. 
0 heavy the time rolls along; 


Now Julia is out of my fight ! 
How dull 1s the nightingale's ſong, 
That formerly gave tuch delight! 
The meadows that ſeemed to green, 
Now loſe all their ver dure of May; 
The cowllip and violet are ſeen 
To droop, fade, and wither away, 


Brigtit Phoœbus no longer can pleaſe, 
Gay proſpects no longer can charm z 
E'en muſic affords me no eale, 
Tho' wont ev'ry paſſion to calm: 
My flocks too diſorderly ſtray, 
And bleat their complaints in my eat; 
No more they leap, frolic, and play, 
But fad, like their maſter, appear. 


But, ah} if my Julia were ſeen, 

My lambs they'd rebound on the plain 
Each flow'ret wou'd ſpring on the green, 
And nightingales charm me again: 

Return then, my fair-one, retu:n, 
Your coming no longer delay 

O leave not your thepherd to mourn, 
But haſten, my charmer, away ! 


CLXV. Sung by Mrs. Abington, ix 'Twelftl:- 


Night. 
pow imperfect is.expreſlion, 
Some emotions to impart ! 
When we mean a loft conſeſlion, 


And yet ſeck to hide the heart 
L 3 Wien 
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When our boſoms, all complying, 
With delicious tumults ſwell, 

And beat what broken, falt'ring, dying, 
Language would, but cannot tell. 


Deep confuhon's roſy terror 
Quite expreſſive paints my cheek ; 
Aſk no more—behold your error ! 
Bluſhes eloquently ſpeak. 
What tho” filent is my anguiſh, 
Or breath'd only to the air, 
Mark my eyes, and as they languiſh, 
Read what yours have written there, 
Oh ! that you could once conceive me, 
Once my ſoul's ſtrong feeling view: 
Love has nought more fond, believe me; 
Friendſhip nothing halt ſo true. 
From you I am wild, deſpairing ; 
With you, ſpeechleſs as I touch: 
This is all that bears declaring, 
And perkaps declares too much. 


CLXVI. Sung by Mr. Beard, in the Fair Quake 
of Deal, 


Hen little do the landmen know 
Of what we ſailors feel, 

When waves do mount, and winds do blow | 
But we have hearts of ſteel. 

No danger can affright us ; 
No enemy ſhall flout : 

We'll make the Monſicurs right us: 
So tols the can about. 


Stick ſtout to orders, meſſmates; 
We'll plunder, burn, and fink ; 
Then, 


L 


Then, France, have at your firſt rates; 
For Britons never thiink : 

We rummage all we fancy; 
We'll bring them in by ſcores ; 

And Noll, and Kate, and Nancy, 
Shall roll in Louis-d'ors. 

While here at Deal we're lying 
With our noble commodore, 

We'll ſpend our wages freely, boys, 
And then to fea for more. 

In peace we'll drink and ſing, boys; 
In war we'll never fly: 

Here's a health to George our king, boys, 
And the royal family. 


CLXVII. Soc. 


pow oft, Louiſa, haſt thou ſaid, 
(Nor wilt thou the fond boaſt diſuwn) 

Thou wouldſt not loſe Anthonio's love, 

To reign the partner of a throne. 
And by thoſe lips that ſpoke ſo kind! 

And by this hand ! pre sede to mine! 
To gain a ſubject nation's love, 

[ fwear I would not part with thine, 


Then how, my ſoul, can we be poor, 
Who own what kingdoms could not buy ! 
Of this true heart thou ſhalt be queen, 
And, ſerving thee, a monarch I. 


Thus uncontroul'd, in mutual bliſs, 
And rich in love's exhauſtleſs mine, 
Do thou ſnatch treaſures from my lips, 
And I'll take kingdoms back {rom thine. 
CLXVIII. 
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Wh: 
CLXVIII. Sung by My. Beard, in the Royal Fw 
Chace. a * 
H pleaſing we find the gay ſports of the field! For 
While thro' the vales we're bounding, ; A 

The hills our cries reſounding, " 
The muſical chace all its pleaſure does yield. 1 A 
How delightful the pauſe when the ſtag ſtood at Ott 
bay ! 
But when his flight renewing, * 
: Again we were purſuing, * 


Till we crown' d wich luccels the ſport of the day. 15 f 


CLXIX. SONG, 


OW ſweet are the roſes of June, 
The pink and the jeſſamine gay; 
But ſtripp'd of their bloſſoms, how ſoon, 
How tudden thoſe ſwects will decay! 
Juſt ſuch is the maid in her prime, 
Adorn'd with the bloom of fifteen ; 
But robb'd of her beauty by time, 

No traces of youth can be ſeen, 
Then, Phillis, be wiſe whilſt you may, 
To Damon's addrefles prove kind, 

Relent, or believe what I ſay, 
Too late you will alter your mind. 
When next the fond youth ſhall declare 
The paſſion which glows in his breait, 
With him to the altar repair, 
Nor longer retute to be bleſt. 


CLI. Sone. 
1 AM marry*d, and happy; with wonder hea: 
Ye rovers, and rakes of the age; Low 
Who 
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Who laugh at the mention of conjugal bliſs, 
And whom only looſe pleaſures engage: 
You may laugh, but believe me you're all in the 
When you merrily marriage deride; [wrong, 
For to marriage the permanent pleaſures belong, 
And in them we can only conſide. 


The joys which from lawleſs connections ariſe, 
Are fugitive ; never fincere ; 

Ott ſtolen with haſte, or ſnatch'd by ſurprize, 
Interrupted by doubts and by fear: 

But thote which in legal attachments we find, 
When the heait is with innocence pure, 

Is from ev'ry imbitt'ring reflection refin'd, 
And to life's lateſt hour will endure, 

The love which ye boalt of, deſerves not that 
True love is with ſentiment join'd; (name, 

But yours is a paſſion, a feveriſh flame, 
Rais'd without the conlent of the mind. 

When, dreading confinement, ye miſtreſſes hire, 
With this and with that ye are cloy'd; 

Ye are led, and miſled, by a flatt'ring falſe fire, 
And are oft by that fire deftroy'd, 


If you alk me, from whence my felicity flows? 
My anſwer is ſhort, —© From a wife; 

„Who for cheartulnels, ſenſe, and good-nature, 

I chole, 

Which are beauties that charm us for life.“ 

To make home the ſeat of perpetual delight, 
Ev'ry hour each ſtudies to ſcize; 

And we find ourſelves happy from morning to 
By our mutual endcayours to pleaſe, [night, 


CLXXI, 
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CLXXI. Sung by Miſt Poitier, in the Maid of 
the Mill. 


I AM young, and I am friendleſs, 
And poor, alas ! withal ; 
Sure my ſorrows will be endleſs, 
In vain for help I call. 


Have ſome pity in your nature, 
To relieve a wretched creature, 
Though the gift be ne'er ſo ſmall. 
May you, poſſeſſing every bleiling, 
Still inherit, fir, all you merit, fir, 
And never know what it is to want; 
Sweet Heaven, your worſhip all happineſs grant! 


CLXXII. Sunng by Miſs Jameſon, at Vauxhall. 


1 Do as I will with my ſwain; 
He never once thinks I am wrong: 

He likes none ſo well on the plain, 

T pleaſe him ſo well with my ſong. 
A. ſong is the ſhepherd's delight, 

He hears me with joy all the day 
He's ſorry when comes the dull night, 

That haſtens the end of my lay. 


With ſpleen and with care once —_ | 
He aſk'd me to ſooth him the while; 
My voice ſet his mind all to reſt, 
And the ſhepherd would inſtantly ſmile ; 
Since when, or in mead, or in grove, 
By his flocks, or the clear river fide, 
I ſing my beſt ſongs to my love, 
And to charm him is grown all my pride. 


No 
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No beauty had I to endear, 
No treaſure of nature, or art 
But my voice, which had gain'd on his ear, 
Soon found out the way to his heart : 
To try if that voice would not pleaſe, 
He took me to join the gay throng 
I won the rich prize with much eaſe, 
And my fame's gone abroad with my ſong, 


But let me not jealouſy raiſe, 
I wiſh to enchant but my ſwain z 
Enongh then for me is his praiſe, 
I fing but for him the lov'd ſtrain. 
When youth, wealth, and beauty may fail, 
And your ſhepherds elude all your ſkill, 
Your ſweetneſs of ſong may prevail, 


And gain all your ſwains to your will. 


CLXXIII. Sons. 


T* a kiſs you would gain, 
Am I bound to explain? 
Ah! could you not gueſs by my eyes ? 
When they, without guile, 
So twinkle and ſmile, 
A glance is enough to the wiſe, 


CLXXIV. Sung by Mrs. Mattoeks, in the Gol- 
den Pippin. 


IF I have ſome little beauty 
Can I help it? No, not I ;— 
Some good luck, too—'tis my duty 
Gifts ſo precious to apply. 
Nature fortune gave em freely, 
And I'll uſe em- quite genteelly. 
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If the ſmarts of the ſky 
Cringe, ogle, and ſigh, 


Whene'er I pals by N 
And cry, 
Look y* there ! 
What an air! A 
Gods, how fair! 
Pray, why CL) 


(To feed your ſtarch'd pride} 
Muſt I go and hide, 
Till you're made a bride ? 
Who, I ? 
No, no—lIt I do, may I die. 


CLXXV. Sung in the Epheſian Matroz, 
J* I was a wile, 
And my deareſt dear life 
Took it into his noddle to die; 
Ere I took the whim 
To be bury*d with him, 
I think I'd know very well why. 


If poignant my grief, 
I'd {earch for relief, 
Nor ſink with the weight of my care; 
A ſalve might be found, | 
No doubt, above ground, 
And I think I know very well where. 


Another kind mate 
Should give me what fate 
Would not trom the former allow 
With him I'd amuſe 
The hours you abuſe, 
And I think I know very well how, 
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"Tis true, I'm a maid, 
And ſo't may be ſaid 
No judge of the conjugal lot 
Yet marriage, I ween, 
Has a cure for the ſpleen, 
And I think I know very well what. 


CLXXVI. Sung by Mrs. Scott, in the Conſcious 
Lovers. 


T* love's a ſweet paſſion, how can it torment ? 

If bitter, O tell me, whence comes my content ? 

Since J ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould I com- 

lain, 

Or grieve 10 my fate, ſince I know *tis in vain? 

Yet ſo pleaſing the pain is, fo (oft is the dart, 

That at once it both wounds me, and tickles my 
heart, 


I graſp her hand gently, look languiſhing down, 

And by paſſionate ſilence I make my love known: 

But, oli! how I'm bleſt when ſo kind ſhe does prove, 

By ſome willing miſtake to diſcover her love; 

When, in ſtriving to hide, ſhe reveals all her flame, 

And our eyes tell each other what neither dare 
name! 


How pleaſing is beauty! how ſweet are the charms ! 
How delighttul embraces ! how peaceful her arms ! 
Sure there's nothing ſo eaſy as learning to love 
'Tis taught us on earth, and by all things above: 
And to beauty's bright ſtandard all heroes muſt 
yield, (field. 
For tis beauty that conquers and keeps the fair 


NM CLXXVII- 
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CLXXVII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Artaxerxes. 
F o'er the cruel tyrant, love, 
A conqueſt I believ'd, 
The flatt'ring error ceaſe to prove; 
O!] let me be deceiv'd, 


Forbear to fan the gentle flame, 
Which love did firſt create ; 

What was my pride is now my ſhame, 
And muſt be turn'd to hate, 


'Then call not to my wav'ring mind 
The weakneſs ur my heart, 

Which, ah ! I feel too much inclin'd 
To take a traitor's part. 


CLXXVIII. Sung by Mr. Dibdin, in the Maid 
of the Mill. 
TF that's all you want, who the plague will be 
ſorry ? 
*T were better by half to dig ſtones in a quarry ; 
For my ſhare, I'm weary of what 1s got by't: 
*Sfleſh ! here's ſuch a racket, ſuch ſeolding and 
coiling, 
You're never content, but when folks are a toiling, 
And drudging like horſes from morning til 
night. 
You think I'm afraid, but the diff rence to ſhev 
you, (you; 
Firlt, yonder's your ſhovel, your ſacks, too, Ithrov 
Henceforward, take care of your matters who 
will ; [need em. 
They're welcome to flave for your wages thit 
Tol lol derol lol, I have purchas'd my freedom, 


And never hereafter ſhall work at the mill. 
CLXXIV 
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CLXXIX. Soc. 


J the heart of a man is depreſs'd with cares, 
The miſt is diſpell'd when a woman appears; 
Like the notes of a fiddle, ſhe ſweetly, ſweetly, 
Raiſes our ſpirits, and charms our ears: 
Roſes and lilies her cheeks diſcloſe, 
But her * lips are more ſweet than thoſe. 
reſs her, 
Careſs her, 
With bliſles, 
And kiſſes, 
Diſſolve us in pleaſure, and ſoft repoſe. 


x CLXXX. Sono. In Alfred, 
je thoſe who live in ſhepherds bow'r, 
Preſs not the gay and ſtately bed; 

The new-mown hay and breathing flow'r 
A ſofter couch beneath them ſpread. 


If thoſe who it at ſhepherds board, 
Sooth not their taſte with wanton art; 
They take what nature's gifts afford, 
And take it with a cheerful heart. 


If thoſe who drain the ſhepherds bowl, 
No high and ſparkling wine can boaſt ; 
With wholeſome cups they cheer the ſoul, 
And crown them with the village toaſt. 


If thoſe who join in ſhepherds ſport, 
Dancing on the daiſy' d ground, 

Have not the ſplendor of a court ; 
Yet loye adorns the merry round, 


M2 CLXXXI. 
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cLxxxl. $0xG. 3 

TF truth can fix thy wav'ring heart, it pi 
Let Damon urge his claim And 

He feels the paſſion, void of art, For wt 
The pure, the conſtant flame, Whe 
Though ſighing ſwains their torments tell, Voor vi 
Their ſenſual love contemn; But, 


They only prize the beauteous ſhell, 
But ſlight the inward gem. 


Poſſeſſion cures the wounded heart, 
Deſtroys the tranſient fire; 

But when the mind receives the dart, 
Enjoyment whets deſire. 


By age your beauty will decay, 
Your mind 1mproves with years; 

As, when the bloſſoms fade away, 
The rip'ning fruit appears. 

May Heav'n and Sylvia grant my ſuit, 
And bleſs the future hour, 

'That Damon, who can taſte the fruit, 
May gather cv'ry flow's ! 


CLXXXII. Sung at Ranelagh. 


T* tyrant love, with cruel dart, 
Transfix the maiden's tender heart, 

Of ealy faith and fond belief, 

She hugs the dart, and aids the thief ; 

But, left her hapleſs ſtate to mourn, 

Neglected, loving, and forlorn, 

She finds, whilſt griet her boſom ſtings, 

The god has darts as well as wings. 

The god has, &c. 


Thu: 
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hus when the eyes do look and like, 

In vain for help the heart doth call; 

it proves itſelf a very toy, 

And reaſon is but paſſion's thrall : 

For who can blame a tender heart, 

$S Whom love and fortune force to yield? 
Poor virtue! ſhe would fain reſiſt, 

But, Cupid, thou doſt win the field. 
But, Cupid, &c. 


CLXXXIII. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten. 
4 F you're not too proud tor a word of advice, 
In your choice of a huſband, girls; be not too 
| nice: [ſhore, 
at with manning our ſhips, and prote ing our 
"ou cannot have lovers, as once, by the ſcore : 
f you wiſh to be married, your pride muſt come 
down ; 
hat a ſmile can procure do not loſe by a frown. 


WT he time it has been, it will ne'er be again, 
NMhen a legion of lovers I had in my train 
They were pleas d with my ſing- ſong I laugh'd 
at them all, 
or one was too ſhort, and another too tall, 
Or too plump, or too ſlender, too young or too old, 
And this was too baſhful, and that was too bold. 


All you who're in bloom, and who Hymen im- 
þ plore, 
Pince love may not wait till the wars are all oer, 
Reſemble the willow, be gentle, and bend, 
Cake pains for a lover, as you would for a friend; 
ook once at his perſon, but twice at his mind, 
Make him ſoon at his word —tho' you bluſh, yet 


be kind, 
M 3 Expect 
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Expect not a crowd of admirers to ſee, 

Rich, handſome, and courtly, and all they ſhould be; 
The times are ſo bad, and ſo chang'd is our lot, 
That a man that's worth having is hard to be got; 
Chuſe quick, or you'll rue it the reſt of your lives, 
You may fourich as toaſts, but you'll never be 

WIVES, | 


Oh! tl 


ad y 


CLXXXIV. Sung in the Quaker, 
1 Lock'd up all my treaſure ! 


= I journey'd many a mile 
And by my griet did meaſure 
The paſſing time the while, 
My buſineſs done and over, 
I haſten'd back amain, 
Like an expecting lover, 
To view it once again. 


But this delight was ſtifled 
As it began to dawn, 

J found the caſket rifled, 
And all my treaſure gone. 


E 3 SN * 


CLXXXV. Sung by Mr. Beard, in the Jovial or the 


Crew. Had y. 
I Made love to Kate, 

Long I fgh'd for fhe, LXX 

Till I heard of late, : 
She'd a mind for me: | I Met 
I met her on the green, = A 
In her beſt array ; No tw; 
So pretty ſhe did ſeem, Upo 
dhe ſtole my heart away. With; 
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Oh! then we kiſs'd and preſs'd ; were we much 

to blame ? [ lame, 
ad you been in my place, you'd have done the 


As I fonder grew, 
She began to prate, 
Quoth ſhe—I'Il marry you, 
And you ſhall marry Kate; 
But then I laugh'd and ſwore, 
I lov*d her more than ſo; 
Ty'd each to a rope's end 
| Is tugging to and fro. 
Again we kiſs'd and prels'd ; were we much to 
; blame ? [ ſame. 
lad you been in my place, you'd have done the 


Then ſhe ſigh'd, and ſaid 
She was wond'rous ſick, 

Dicky Katy led, 1 
Katy the led Dick: F 

Long we toy*d and play'd KH 
Under yonder aak, 

i Katy loſt the game, 

3 Tho' ſhe play'd in joke; 

2 For there we did, alas! what I dare not name; 

Had you been in my place, you'd have done the 

ſame, 


BCLXXXVI., Sung by Miſs Plenius, at Marybone 
f Gardens. 
x ] Met young Damon tother day; 
; And, near me as he drew, 
No ſwain methought e'er look'd ſo gay; 
Upon my word 'tis true. 
With ardent bliſs my lips he preſt ; 
Pray, what could Phillis do ? 


EA 


I frown'd 
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I Frown'd—but only frown'd in jeſt ; 
Upon my word 'tis true, 


The ſhepherd ſigh'd, and talk'd of love, 
A. theme to me quite new; | 

Of angels, heav'n, and pow'rs above; 
And vow'd that all was true. 


My boſom throbb'd, I knew not why, 
As ſtill more fond he grew ; 

I liſten'd to his tale with joy; 
Upon my word 'tis true, 


© Let Damon now be bleſt, he cry'd, 
And fondly to me flew : 

I trove, but vainly ſtrove, to chide; 
Upon my word tis true. 

With bluſhes ſpread, I look'd conſent, 
Felt joys but known to few ; 

For then I found what Damon meant, 
And all he ſaid was true. 


CLXXXVII. SoxG. 


T* airy dreams ſoft fancy flies 
My abtent love to ſee, 

And with the early dawn I riſe, 
Dear youth, to think on thee, 


How ſwittly flew the roſy hours, 
While love and hope were new; 
Sweet as the breath 2 flowers, 

But, ah! as tranſient too! 


CLXXXVIII. Sung by Miſs Davies, at Vauxhall. 


I* all mankind's promiſcuous race, 
The ſons of error urge their chace, 
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The wondrous to purſue ; 
And, both in country and in town, 


The curious courtier, cit, and clown, 


Solicit ſomething new. 
The poets ſtill from nature take, 


And what is ready-made they make; 


Hiſtorians muſt be true: 

How therefore ſhall we find a road, 
Thro' diſſertation, ſong, or ode, 
To give you ſomething new ? 

They ſay virginity is ſcarce 

As any thing in proſe or verſe, 
And ſo is honour too: 

The papers of the day imply, 

No more than that we live and die, 
And pay for ſomething new. 


We ſee alike the woctul dearth, 

In melancholy, or in mirth; 
What then ſhall ladies do ? 

Seek virtue as th' immortal prize; 

In fine, be honeſt, and be wile, 
For that is ſomething new, 


CLXXXIX. SONG. 


eſtate,) 


well- meaning miller, by labour ſupplies 

hole bleſſings that nature to grand ones denies; 
No paſſions to plague him, no cares to torment, 
Miis conſtant companions are health and content; 
Their lordſhips in lace may take note, if they will, 
Por he's honeſt—though daub'd with the duſt of 


his mill, 


N a plain pleaſant cottage, conveniently neat, 
With a mill, and ſome meadows—(a treehold 


Etc 


— —— 
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Fre the lark's early carol ſalutes the new day, 
He . from his cottage, as jocund as May; 


He chearfully whiſtles, regardleſs of care, 

Or ſings the laſt ballad he bought at the fair: 
While courtiers are toil'd in the cobwebs of ſtate, 
Or bribing elections, in hopes to be great; 

No fraud, nor ambition, his boſom doth fill, 
Contented he works if there's griſt for his mill, 


On Sunday, bedeck'd in his home-ſpun array, 
At church he's the loudeſt to chant, or to pray 3 
Sits down to a dinner of plain Engliſh food ; 
And, tho' ſimple the pudding, his appetite's good: 
At night, when the prieſt and exciſeman are gone, 
He quaffs at the alehouſe with Roger and John; 
Then returns to his pillow, and dreams of no ill, 
No monarch's more bleſt than the man of the 


CXC. Sung by Mrs. Arne. 


I April when primroſes paint the ſweet plain, 
And ſummer approaching rejoiceth the ſwain, 
The yellow-hair'd laddie would oftentimes go, 
To wilds and deep glens, where the hawthorn 
trees grow; 
There, under the ſhade of an old ſacred thorn, 
With freedom he ſung his loves ev'ning and morn: 
He ſung with ſo ſoft and enchanting a ſound, 
That ſylvans and fairies unſeen danc'd around. 


The ſhepherd thus ſaid, „ Tho' young Molly be 
fair 

Her beauty is daſh'd with a ſcornful proud air; 

But Suly is handſome, and ſweetly can ſing, 

Her breath, like the breeze, gives perfumes to the 
ſpring x There's 
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There's Jenny, in all the gay bloom of her youth, 
Like the moon is inconſtant, and never ſpeaks truth; 
But Suſy is faithful, good-humour'd, and free, 
And fair as the goddeſs who ſprung from the ſea, 


My lady's fine daughter, with all her great dow's, 
Is aukwardly airy, and frequently ſour ; 

But Suſy, who knows neither riches nor (ſcorn, 
Is mild as the bluſhes that paint the new morn. 
Ah! friends, how delighted, how bleſt ſhould I be, 
Would my Suſy but ſmile, and her parents agree! 
What more could I wiſh for ? my Suly's the whole, 
The joy of my eyes, and the pride of my ſoul.” 


CxCI. SONG. 


R fabulous pages, where grave tutors train us, 

8 The ſalt-water ſov'reign is call'd Oceanus; 

His ſpouſe was deliver d, by man-midwite Triton, 

Of this ſea-girt iſland, his fav'rite Britain. 

The Najads were nurſes; old Trident declar'd, 

Toembelliſh his offspring no pains ſhou'd be ſpar'd; 

By flying-fiſh drawn, to Olympus he drove, 

And petition'd the gods, that his ſuit they'd ap- 
prove, 


I'll make it, quoth Jupiter, king of the ſea ; 

Avaſt ! reply d Neptune, pray leave that to me: 

I'll guard it with ſhoals, and I'll make their lads 
ſeamen. (men. 

Strong Hercules holla'd—T'll make em all tree- 

And what will you make ? Venus whiſper'd to 
Mars ;— [tars, 

ll make them all ſoldiers, that Nep. don't make 


omus 
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Momus ſmil'd; as that droll always merrily mean, 
He begg'd they'd go partners, and make em ma. 

rines. 


Quoth Saturn, much time LI allow'em for thinking 
Buck Bacchus reply'd, no, allow it for drinking 
But Mercury anſwer'd, a fig for your wine, 

The art of time-killing by card-playing's mine, 
By Styx, quoth Apollo, but, Hermes, you're bit; 
Gainſt gaming I'll ſend em an antidote,—wit : 
In England, laugh'd Momus, wit no one regards, 
Save that fort of wit that's in playing your cards, 


Well, well, replies Phoebus, I'll mend their condi. 
tions 

I' teach 'em * fiddle, and ſend *em phyſicians, 

"Mong fiddlers, quoth Momus, true harmony; 
ſcarce 


And as to your doctorſhip, - phyſic's a farce, 


Says Venus, I'll people this ifland with beauties, 
And tempt married men to be true to their duties 8 
You to married- men's duty a friend ! bawl'd e Nato 
| Juno, [you knn Sin 
You're a ſtrumpet, you ſſut, and that I know a Jocur 


Then turning toJove,who look d pale, ſhebegan,- Clain 


Una 
Tho 


I'll ſpoil your Olympical gift-giving plan: Fields 
Herſelf not conſulted, ſhe vow'dſhe wou'd wrong All 
Blew a ſcold from her mouth, and ſent FarMCall's 

Among us. Fa; 
God Bacchus, to counterpoiſe Juno's raſh action Happ: 
Commanded Silenus to ſeize upon Faction; Claim 
Swift flitted the fiend, the old toper outſped, But t} 
Whilſt Semele's ſon ſent a flaſk at his head. W. 


3 T 
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The imp, by the blow, ſpcechleſs fell to the ground; 
May wine thus for ever foul faction confound : 
Unanimity ! that, that's the toaſt of our hearts, 
Though no party-men here, here's to all men of 
parts. 


CXCII. Sung by My. Squibb, in Artaxerxes. 


I infancy our hopes and fears 
Were to each other known ; 
And friendſhip, in our riper years, 
| Has twin'd our hearts in one: 
R O! clear him then from this offence ; 
Thy love, thy duty prove; 
Reſtore him with that innocence 
Which firſt inſpir'd my love. 


CXxCIII. Sung by Mrs. Cargill, in the Carni- 


val of Venice, 


: * my pleaſant native plains, 
Wing'd with bliſs each moment flew z 
Nature there inſpir'd the ſtrains, 
Simple as the joys I knew ; 

Jocund morn and evening gay 
Claim'd the merry roundelay. 


Fields and flocks, and fragrant flow'rs, 
All that health and joy impart ; 
Call'd for artleſs muſic's pow'rs, 
Faithful echoes to the heart 
Happy bours, for ever gay, 
JClaim'd the merry roundelay. 


But the breath of genial ſpring 
Wak'd the warblers of the grove z 
T! N Who, 
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Who, ſweet birds, that heard you ſing, 


Wou'd not join the ſong of love ? 


Your ſweet notes and chaunting gay 


Claim'd the merry roundelay. 


CXCIV. Sox. The Pilgrim. 
TY penance for palt Gly, 

A pilgrim blithe and jolly, 
Sworn foe to melancholy, 

Set out ſtrange lands to ſce 
With cockle-ſhells vn hat-beim, 
Staffs, beads, and ſerip, in that trim 
Befitting of a pilgrim, 

Begging for charity. 

With unſhod feet he traces 
His way thro' wilds and chaſes, 
And ſundry diſmal places, 

In hopes ſome roof to ſee; 

But when that he could find no 
Houſe nor hut to go to, 
Was ever pilgrim put ſo 

To it for charity ? 

But now, when moſt dejected, 
Kind Heaven, when leaſt expete, 
A maiden's ſteps directed; 

Whence come you, fir? ſays ſhe. 
Full many a weary ſtep, ſweet, 
And all with theſe poor bare feet, 
O could I, by your help, meet 

Lodging for charity. 

With courteous voice and accent, 
Says ſhe, I ſee your quite ſpent, 
Vet what I fay is wal meant, 
Pray lodge to-night with me. 


> = GOUory”} 


er F. 
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This favour is exceſlſive: 

Ns ipeeches, fir ; while I live, 

It I have aught I can give, 
Tis given in charity. 


He ey d her charms whilſt eating, 
And call'd her love and ſweeting, 


Aud many a tender greeting, 
So kind a heart had he, 

K ind fir, ſays ſhe, you're tired, 

Tis time you were retired, 

Nor beds nor rooms are hired, 
But lent in charity. 


My tenement is brittle, 
And 1s, I tear, too little, 
It fits me to a tittle, 

So in at once went he. 
Through many a town and city 
I've been, and O ! the pity, 
Ne'er met a room fo pretty, 

Nor ſo much charity. 


Nine days he paſt in clover, 

So well he play'd the loves : 

She thought it too ſoon over, 
And wili you go? ſaid ſhe. 

But, gentle pilgrim, ſhould you 

Return, you know I would do 

As much as woman could do, 
To ſhe w my charity, 


CYXCV,. 0G. 


| JN ſtory we're told 
How our monarchs of old 


er France ſpread their royal domain 


2 
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But no annals can ſhew 
Their pride laid fo low [boys 
As when brave George the Second did reign, b1 a 
As when brave George the Second did reign, 


Of Roman and Greek 
Let Fame no more ſpeak, 
How their arms the old world did ſubdue ; 
Thro' the nations around 
Let our trumpets now ſour d, 
How Britons have conquer'd the new, brave boys! 
How Britons have conquer'd the new, 


Eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 
Our cannons loud mouth 
Shall the right of our monarch maintain: 
On America's ſtrand 
Amherſt limits the land, 
Boſcawen gave law on the main, brave boys! 
Boicawen gave law on the main. 


Each port and each town 
We ſtill make our own ; 
Cape Breton, Crown Point, Niagar, 
Guadeloupe, Senegal, 
Quebec's mighty tall, 
Shall prove we've no equal in war, brave boys! 
Shave prove we've no equal in war, 


Though Conflans did boaſt, 

He'd conquer our coaſt, 
Our thunder ſoon made Monſieur mute: 

Brave Hawke wing'd his way, 

Then pounc'd on his prey, 
And gave him an Engliſh ſalute, brave boys 
And gave him an Engliſh ſalute, 

A 


WI 


Beg 
Peg 


Shot 


Can 


Can 


* 
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At Minden, you know, 
How we conquer'd the foe, 
While homeward their army now fleals; 
Tho', they cry'd, Britiſh bands 
Are too hard for our hands, 
Begar we can beat them in heels, morbleu ! 
B«<gar we can beat them in heels. 


While our heroes from home 
For laurels now roam, 
Should their flat-bortom'd boats but appear; 
Our militia ſhall ſhew 
No wooden-ſhoe foe 


Can with freemen in battle compare, brave boys 
Can with freemen in battle compare. 


Our fortunes and lives, 
Our children and wives, 


To defend is the time now or never; 


TT hen let each volunteer 
To the drum-head repair; 


5 KingGeorge and Old England for ever, brave boys! 
King George and Old England tor ever, 


CXCVI. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


5 JN the ſocial amuſements of lite let me live, 


Prove ev'ry delight love and friendſhip can give; 
Where eaſy good-nature gives converle a zelt, 


| Where ſenſe in the light robe of humour is dreſt ; 


Where harmony, beauty, and reaſon combine, 
Our fouls to improve, and our tempers reline, 


At the feſtival board, where my Pheœbe can ſhare 

The j:{t—which her pureneſs unſully'd may hear, 

Unb!uſhing enjoy, unrepining approve, 

While Damon toaſts freely to friendſhip and love; 
; N 3 While 
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While harmony, beauty, and reaſon combine 
Our ſouls to improve, and our tempers refine, 


Time was meant for a bleſſing, not dealt for a curſe; 
The troubles of life are by pining made worſe ; 
The ſullen recluſe may diſreliſn my plan, can. 
But I'll live, and I'll love, and I'll laugh while! 
While harmony, beauty, and reaſon comhine, 
Our ſouls to improve, and our tempers refine, 


CXCVII. Sung by Mrs. Clive, in the Chaplet, 
PP vain I try my ev'ry art, 
Nor can I fix one fingle heart, 
Yet I'm not old or ugly ; 
Let me conſult my faithful glaſs — 


A face much worſe than this might paſs, 
Methinks I look full ſmugly. 


Yet bleſs'd with all theſe pow'rful charms, 

'The young Palemon fled theſe arms, 
That wild unthinking rover: 

Hope, filly maids, as ſure to bind 

The rolling ſtream, the flying wind, 

As fix a rambling lover. 


But hamper'd in the marriage nooſe, 

In vain they ſtruggle to get looſe, 
And make a mighty riot : 

= madmen, how they rave and ſwear! 
while they ſhake their chains, and ftare— 
But then fle down in quiet. 


CXCVIII. Sung by Mr. Dodd, in the Gentle 
Shepherd. 
Ockey ſaid to Jenny, Jenny wilt thou do't ? 
J Ne er a whit, quoth Jenny, for my fortune goo 
of 


Ce 
Fo 
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For my fortune good, I winna marry thee, 
E'en's ye like, quoth Jockey, ye may let me be. 


Ihe te gold and gear, I ha'e land enough, 

I ha'e {even good oxen ganging in a pleugh, 
Ganging in a pleugh, and wand'ring o'er the lee; 
And gin ye winna tak me, I can let ye be, 


I've ain geud houſe and barn, and eke a bire, 

A pea-ſtack fore the door will make a ranting fire; 
I'fe make a ranting fire, and merry we will be, 
And gin you will not ha'e me, ye may let me be. 


Jenny ſaid to Jockey, gin ye winna tell, 

Ye ſhall be the Jad, Il! be the la(s myſel; 
Ye're a bonny lad, and I'm a laſſie free, 
Ye're welcomer to tak me than to let me be. 


CXCIX. Sung at Vauxhall. 


| See it, Myra, know it well, 
That love has reach'd your heart; 

For what your tongue denies to tell, 
Your willing eyes impart. 

When Damon wreſtles on the green 
Your looks your paſſion prove 

For in your eyes are plainly ſeen 
The partial joy of love. 


When Suky gave her lily hand 
To Damon of the vale, 

Say, could you then your fears command, 
Did not your cheeks turn pale? 
Ceaſe then, dear maid, to teaze the youth, 

But plainly own your flame; 
For love conſiſts in honeſ truth, 
And will itſelf proclaim, 
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CC: | SONG, 


I Seek my ſhepherd, gone aſtray 

= He left our cot the other day: 

Tell me, ye gentle nymphs and ſwains, 
Paſs'd the dear rebel through your plains ? 
Oh! whitter, whither muit I roam, 

To find, and charm the wand'rer home ? 


Sports he upon the ſhaven green, 

Or joys he in the mountain ſcene ? 
Leads he his flocks along the mead, 
Or does he ſeek the cooler ſhade ? 
Oh! teach a wretched nympb the way 
To hnd her lover gone aſtray. 


To paint, ye maids, my truant ſwain ; 
A. manly ſoftneſs crowns his mien; 
Adonis was not half ſo fair; 

And when he talks, tis heav'n to hear! 
But oh ! the ſoothing poiſon ſhun ; 

To liſten is to be undone. 


He'll ſwear no time ſhall quench his flame ; 
To me the pexjur'd ſwore the ſame : 

Too fondly loving to be wile, 

Who gave my heart an eaſy prize; 

And when he tun'd his ſyren voice, 
Liſten'd, and was undone by choice. 


But ſated now, he ſhuns the kiſs 
He counted once his greateſt bliſs; 
Whilſt I with fiercer paſſions burn, 
And pant and die for his return. 
Ob! whither, whither ſhall I rove, 
Again to find my ſtraying love? 


'CCL 


EE. 


CCI. Sung by Mr. Lowes 


Seek not at once in a female to find 

The form of a Venus, with Pallas's mind ; 

Let the fair one I love have but prudence in view, 

That, tho' ſhe deceive, I may ſtill think her true: 

Be her ne not beauteous, but pleaſing and 
clean 

Let her temper be cloudleſs, and open her mien : 

By folly, il|-nature, nor vanity led, 

Nor indebted to paint, — nor indebted to paint, 

For white or for red,—tor white or for red. 


May her tongue, that dread weapon in moſt of 
| the lex, 

hie employ'd to delight us, and not to perplex ; 
Lt her not be too bold, nor trown at a jeſt, 

For prudes I deſpiſe, and coquettes I deteit; 
May her humour the taſte of the company hit, 
Not affectedly wile, nor too pert with her wit: 
Go, find out the maid that is form'd on my plan, 
And ['il love her for ever,—l'll love her for ever, 
E mean, it I can, —I mean, if I can. 


CCII. SoxG. 
I Strove, but in vain, 
£ To chale away pain, 
Which had taken deep root in my heart; 
My reit me forſook; 
Betray'd in my look, 
What I felt from ſly Cupid's keen dart, 


CCIII. Sung at Ranelagh. 


I Told my nymph, I told her true, 
My fields were ſmall, my flocks were few; 
While 


F 
While fault'ring accents ſpoke my fear, 
T hat Flavia might not prove ſincere, 


Of erops deſtroy'd by vernal cold, 
And vagrant ſheep that left niy fold: 
Of theſe ſhe heard, yet bore to hear ; 
And was not Flavia then fincere ? 


How, chang'd by fortune's fickle wind, 
The friends I lov'd became unkind : 
She heard, and ſhed a gen'rous tea: 
And is not Flavia then fincere ? 


Hove, if ſhe deign'd my love to bleſs, 
My Flavia mult not hope for dreſs : 
This too the heard, and ſmil'd to hear; 
And Flavia ſure mult be ſincere. 


Go ſhear your flocks, ye jovial ſwains ; 
Go reap the plenty of your plains : 
Deſpoil'd of all which you revere, 

I know my Flavia's love's ſincere. 


CCIV. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, in the Weddug 
Ring. 

1 Will have my humour, I'll pleaſe all my ſenſes, 
Il neither be ſtinted in love nor expences; 
I'll dreſs with profuſion, Jil game without mes— 

ſure, [ [tire 
You ſhall have the bus'neſs, and I'IH have the plca- 


© By every incentive I'll rouſe inclination, 

More changing, capricious, and vain, than the 
faſhion ; 

In ſhort, I'll take care, by the bent of my carriage, 


To ſhew vou the ſweets and the comtorts Cc 


niarri age. 
10 | CCY; 
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CCV. Sons. 
1 Winna marry ony mon but Sandy o'er the lee; 
I winna ha the Dominee, for geud he canna be; 
But I will ha my Sandy lad, my Sandy o'er the lee. 
For he's aye a kiſſing, kiſſing, aye a kiſſing me. 
I will not have the miniſter, for all his godly looks; 
Nor yet will I the lawyer have, for all his wily 
crooks : (miller; 
I will not have the plowman lad, nor yet will I the 
But 1 weed my Sandy lad, without one penny 
Wer, 
For he's aye a kiſſing, &c. 


I will not have the ſoldier lad, for he gangs to the 
| war 
I will not have the ſailor lad, becauſe he ſmells of tar: 
| will not have the lord nor laird, for all their 
mickle gear; [meir. 
But I will have my Sandy lad, my Sandy o'er the 
For he's aye a kiſſing, &c. 


CCVI. Sung 5 Mr. Vernon, 

13k week, in the grove, 
I met with my love, 

Who haſtily bid me be gone; 
Jaſxk'd for a kiſs, 

She took it amiſs, 

Her anſwer was, Let me alone. 
Fye, fye, Phillis, fye, 
What makes you fo (hy ? 

I anſwer'd, in paſſionate tone; 
But ſtili ſhe reply'd, 

« You mult be deny'd, 
« So leave me, and let me alone, 
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& I know that you men 
« Are talſe, nine in ten, 
6 I never reflected till now; 
% No longer purſue, 
«« But ceaſe to ſubdue, 
0 You ſhall not deceive me, I vow,” 


I told her, for life 
I'd make her my wife, 
And ſwear to be true, o'er and o'er ; 
That I'd virtue and youth, 
Love, honour, and truth, 
And what could ſhe wiſh to have more? 


6% Tt that's your intent, 
f give my conſent,” 
dhe cry'd, © To the prieſt let's be gone,” 
I led her away, 
She's happy and gay. 
Nor longer cries, Let me alone. 


CCVII. Sox. 


L* ambition fire thy mind; 
Thou wert born o'er men to reign, 
Not to follow flocks defign'd : 


Scorn thy crook, and leave the plain, 


Crowns I'll throw beneath thy feet; 

Thou on necks of kings ſhalt tread 3 
© Joys incircling joys ſhall meet, 

Which way & er thy fancy's led. 
Let not toils of empire fright z 

Toils of empire pleaſures are; 
Thou ſhalt only know delight 

All the joy, but not the care. 


Shepherd, 
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Shepherd, if thou'lt yield the prize 
For the bleſſings I heſtow, 
Joyful I'll aſcend the ſkies, 
Happy thou ſhalt reign below. 


CCVIII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


1 care be a ſtranger to cach jovial ſoul, 
Who, Ariſtippus-like, can his paſions con- 
Of wiſeſt philoſophers wiſeſt was ne [troul ; 
Who, attentive to caſe, let his mind ſtill be free. 
The prince, peer, or peaſant, to him was the ſame, 
For pleas'd, he was plealing to all where he came; 
But (till turn'd his back on contention and ſtrife, 
Reſolving to'live all the days of his lite, 


A friend to mankind, all mankind was his friend, 
And the peace of his mind was his ultimate end: 
He found fault with none, if none tound fault with 
| him, 

If his friend had a humour —he humour'd his whim; 
It wine was the word hy, he bumper'd his glass, 
It love was the topic—he toaſted his lals ; 

But ſtill turn'd his back on contention and ſtriſe, 

# Reſolving to live all the days of his lite. 


If councils diſputed, if councils agreed, 

He found fault with neither , for this was his creed, 

That, let them he guided by folly or ſenſe, 

"Twould be /ermper eadem a hundred years hence. 

He thought *twas untocial to be mal-content, 

If the tide went with him—with the tide too he 
went; 

But till turn'd his back on contention and ſtrife, 

Relolving to live all the days of his lite, 


O Was 
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Was the nation at war—he wiſh'd welltotheſword, W a; 
Tf a peace was concluded—a peace was his word; 
Diſquiet to him, of or body or mind, Fo 
Was the latitude only he never could find ; W 
The philoſopher's ſtone was but gravel and pain, Til 
And all who had ſought it, had ſought it in vain; An 
He till turn'd his back on contention and trite, 


Reſolving to live all-the days of his life. Ye 
Then let us all follow Ariſtippus“ rules, Th 
And deem his opponents both aſſes and mules ; Pro 
Let thoſe, not contented to lead or to drive, Ani 
By the hees of their ſets be drove ont of their hive; cc 


ExpelFd from the manſions of quiet and eaſe, 

May they never find ont the bleis'd art to pleaſe; 

While our friends and ourſelves, not forgettiag 
our wives, 

By theſe maxims may live all the days of our live, 


CCIX. Sung by Mr. Beard, and Mrs. Pinto, i 
Thomas and Sally. 


Thomas. 
LET fops pretend in flames to melt, 
And talk of pangs they never felt; 
I ſpeak without diſuſe or art, 
And with my hand beſtow my heart, 
Sally, 
Let ladies prudiſhly deny, 
Look cold, and give their thoughts the lye; 
I own the paſhon in my breaſt, 


And long to make my lover bleſt. As. 
Thomas. To ri 
For this, the ſailor on the maſt 5 


Endures the cold and cutting blaſt; 
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All dripping wet, wears out the night, 
And braves the fury of the fight. 
; Sally. | 

For this the virgin pines and ſighs, 

With throbbing heart and Rreaming eyes, 

Till feet reverſe of joy the proves, 
And claſps the faithful lad the loves. 

N Duetto. 

Ye Britiſh youths, be brave, you'll find, 

The Britiſh virgins will be kind ; 

Protect their beauty from alarms, 

And they H repay you with its charms, 


* #6 Of Sung by Mr. Beard, in Love in a Village. 


Tz gay ones, and great, 
Make the moſt of their fate, 
From pleaſure to pleaſure they run; 
4 Well, who cares a jot? 
L envy them not, 


While I have my dog and my gun. 


For exerciſe, air, 
To the helds I repair, 
With ſpirits unclouded and light 
The biiſſes I find, 
No ſtings leave behind, 
But health and diverſion umite, 


CCXI. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 


LET miſers hug their darling fore, 
And kiſs each guinea o'er and o'er, 
I'm richer with a ſhilling; 
It brings me out to chearful air, 
To meet my lovely, cruel fair, 
On! that ſhe was but willing. 
O 2 To 
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To make her ſuch, I point to groves, 
And bid her mark the heart ſick doves, 
How ſweetly they are billing; 
But all in vain (as yet) my art, 
For, oh! I feel acrois my hcart, 
Love's god his poiſon ipilling. 
The ſtreams which flow, like my fad eye, 
Will leave, at latt, their channels dry, 
Unleis the ſprings are filing; 
And ſofteſt rain, on hardeſt ſtone, 
Will wear (tho' drops fall one by one) 
N hole, by conſtant drilling. 
But, oh! my ſprings will ne'er again 
Repleniſh, but with freſher pain, 
Her frowns ate till ſo killing; 
Nor will my tears her marble pierce, 
T hough conſtant drops bedew my verſe, 
From eyes like limbecks ſtilling. 


I ſung the ſong, it pleas'd her too, 
«© How Sue loves I, and I loves Sue,” 
While neighbour's griſt was milling ; 
But all was vain, if you mult know: 
So I reſolv'd to let her go, 
Becaule ſhe was not willing. 


CCXII. Sone. 


L miſers ſtarve over the wealth they poſſeſs, 
And as it grows greater {till faney it leſs : 
Give me but my bottle, my pipe, and my glals, 
And heighten my bliſs with a {weet blooming las, 
I'll defpile 
Being lo wiſe, 


A; : 


v 


S& 
As the wind blows, 


So the world goes, 
I'll ne'er quit my bottle until the ſun riſe. 


Let lawyers, phyſicians, and parſons pretend, 
That the good of mankind is their principal end: 
Law, phytic, divinity, ſoon would expire, ; 
Were Bacchus and Plutns from hence to retire, 
Life at belt 
Is but a jeſt, 
E'en a bubble, 
Noiſe and trouble; 
Give me but my bottle, I'll give up the reſt. 


Let fond fooliſh lovers whine over the fair, 
And, in love dilappointed, yield up to deſpair 
No fickle, coy maiden, my mind ſhall perplex, 
No female inconſtancy me cer ſhall vex. 

Thus let me, 

Eaſy and free, 

Void of all care, 

Hope or deſpair, 

Sit down to my bottle, or rove like a bee. 


CCXIII. Surg by Mrs. Pinto, in Artaxerxes. 


L* not rage thy bolom firing, 
Pity's ſofter claim remove : 
Spare a heart that's juſt expiring, 1 1 

Forc'd by duty, rack'd by love. | 
Each ungentle thought ſuſpending, 9 
Judge of mine by thy ſoft breaſt; 1 
Nor with rancour never ending, ii 
Heap freſh ſorrows on th' oppreſt, | 
Let not rage thy boſom filing, k 
Pity's liter claim remove: 4 "t 
O 3 Spate 0 
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Spare a heart that's juſt expiring, We 
Forc'd by duty, rack'd by love. I 
Heav*n, that ev'ry joy has croſs'd, Ma 
Ne'er my wretched flate can mend; * 


I, alas! at once have loſt 
Father, brother, lover, friend! 


Let not rage thy boſom firing, L 
Pity's ſoiter claim remove: Th 
Spare a heart that's juſt expiriag, 7 
Forc'd by duty, rack'd by love, 15 
ö 
CCXIV. SoNG. \ 
LFI others Damon's praiſe rehearſe, Thi 
Or Colin's at their will ; 1 
I mean to fing, in ruſtic verſe, Thi 
Young Strephon of the hill. 1 
As once! ſat beneath the ſhade, Th 
Beſide a purling rill ; | 0 
Who ſhould my ſolitude invade, WI 
But Strephon of the hill: 11 
He tapt my ſhoulder, ſnatch'd a kiſs; : But 
I could not take it ill; 1 
For nothing ſure is done amiſs Her 
By Strephon of the hill. 1 
Conſent, O lovely maid ! he cry'd, Her 
Nor aim thy ſwain to kill ; Is 
Conſent this day to be the bride Her 
Ot Strephon of the hill. | I 
Obſerve the doves on yonder ſpray, 9 
See how they fit and bill; 
So ſweet your time ſhall paſs away Her 
With Strephon of the hill, : 1 
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We went to church with hearty glee, 
Be love propitious ſtil] ! 
May every nymph be bleſt, like me, 
With Strephon of the hill ! 


CCXV. $oNG. 


| Pg poets praiſe the paſture me ad, 
The mots-clad hill, the dale ;, 

The ſhepherd piping on the reed, 
The maid with milking pail. 


The lark who ſoars on pinions high, 
With meli fluous note; 

The ſheep the herd, the butte; fly, 
The friſky lawn, the goat. 


The bubbling b:ook, the grot, the grove, 
The blooming flow'rs fo gay; 

The wood, the brake, the iweet alcove, 
Or ſmiling dawn ot day. 

While I a loftier theme rehearſe, 
And think on theſe no more: 

But praiſe, in fond and faithful verſe, 
The object I adore. 


Her ſkin is like the lily white, 
Her cheeks red roſes are ; 

Her eyes outſhine the ſun-beams light, 
Her ſhape moſt debonair. 


Her manners mild as turtle-dove, 
In riaglets flow her hair; 

She looks— ſhe 1s the queen of love, 
And faireit of the fair. 


Her breath like ſpicy odours ſweet 


That ſcent the eaſtern clime 
Her 
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Her mind, her ways, are all compleat, 
And ſource of all ſublime. 


To dwell with her through life's ſhort ſpace, 
And view her heavenly charms, 

Are all the joys I wiſh to trace, 
Then die within her arms. 


CCXVI. Sung by Mr. Dyer and Mrs, Mattocks, 
in Love in a Village. 
Mr. Dyer. 
LET rakes and libertines, reſign'd 
To ſenſual pleaſures, range: 
Here all the ſex's charms I find, 
And ne'er can cool or change. 
: Mrs. Mattocks. 
Let vain coquettes and prudes conceal 
What molt their hearts dehre : 
With pride my paſſion I reveal; 
Oh! may it ne'er expire! 
Duetto. 
The ſun ſhall ceaſe to ſpread its light, 
The ſtars their orbits leave, 
And fair creation fink in night, 
When I my dear deceive. 


CCXVII. Surg by Miſi Davies, at Vauxhall. 
LET the-nymph {till avoid, and be deaf to the 


ſwain, 
Who in tranſports of paſſion affects to complain ; 
For his rage, not his love, in his frenay is ſhown ; 
Andthe blaſt that blows loudeſtis ſoon overblown 
But the — whom Cupid has -pierc'd to th: 
eart, 
Will ſubmiſſive adore, and rejoice in the ſmart; 
Yr 
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Or in plaintive ſoft murmurs his boſom-felt woe 
Like the ſmooth-gliduig current of rivers will 
ow. 

Thoꝰ ſilent his tongue, he will plead with his eyes, 
And his heart own your ſway in a tribute of ſighs: 
But when he accoſts you in meadow or grove, 
His tale is ſo tender—he cooes like a dove. 


CCXVIII. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, in Thoma: 
and Sally, | 


L*. a garden, rich in treaſure, 
Bury d like the ſeeds in earth: 
There he joy, contentment, pleaſure; 

But tis love muſt give them bitth, 


That warm ſun its aid denying, 
We no happinels can taſte; 

But in cold obſtruction lying, 
Life is all one barren waſte. 


CCxIX. Sung by Mr. Vernon, 


LE wood-nymph in form, and Diana in mind, 
To rural delights lovely Daphne inclin'd: 

Sequeſter d from man, from the gay and polite, 

Groves, fountaius, and meadows could only invite: 

How ſtrange, that a virgin ſo model'd for love 

Should thus frown averie, and its joys diſapprove, 
And vow ſhe would never be married! 


When Sol drove his chariot through morn's gol- 
den gate, 

Or when, clad in purple, the ſun fat in ſtate ; 

With exerciſe grac'd, ſhe'd aſcend the tall hill, 

And looking a goddele, trace nature's valt (kill; 
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By innocence guarded, contented and free, 
Then homeward ſhe'd fing, O how happy are we 

That never, that never were marricd! 


But once as the charmer her pleaſure began, 

A. ſatyr in mind, though in form *twas a man, 

Surpriz'd her alone—and began to be rude, 

Till Strephon advanc'd, and the monſter ſubdu'dz 

Her guardian at leaſt muſt her gratitude moye, 

And ſhe ſaid 1 herſelf—(but the hint was from 
love 


Methinks, I could like to be married. 


Then Strephon, who lov'd the dear creature before, 
His paſſion avow' d. Could the ſhepherd do more? 
Yes he could - and he did—but what? you will (ay; 
Why, he led her to church—and not led her 
aſtray. 
Now friendſhip and lore all their pleafures prolong, 
She ſings like a wood-lark, and this is her ſong, 
I'm glad to my heart that I'm married. 


CCXX. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, Miſs Poitier, and 
Mr. Beard, in Comus, 


L* and love, enjoy the fair: 

Baniſh forrow, baniſh care; 

Mind not what old dotards ſay, 

Age has had his ſhare of play ; 

But youth's ſport begins to-day. 

From the fruits of ſweet delight 

Let no ſcare -· crow virtue fright z 

Here, in pleaſure's vineyards, we 

Rove, like birds, from tree to tree, 
Careleis, airy, gay, and free. 


CCXX, 
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ccxxt. Sung by Mr. Gawdry, 


10 at thy altar, god of love, 
I paid a double duty; 

A flave to Celia's voice and wit, 
To Chloe's taſte and beauty: 


Fain would I fix my reſtleſs heart, 
While they, with awkward feature, 
Diſguis'd, in affedtation's maſk, 
The genuine gifts of nature. 


CC XXII. Sung at Ranelagh. 


LC time my heart had rov'd, 

— Inconſtant as the wind; 

Each girl I ſaw, I ſwore I lov'd, 
Till one my heart confin'd, 
Till one my heart confin'd. 


The maid was blithe, was young, was fair, 
From affeQation free; 
The maid was blithe, was young, was fair, 
From affeRation free; TR 
No imperſection did appear, 
While ſhe look'd kind on me; 
No imperfection did appear, 
While ſhe look'd kind on me. 


When her my pain I told, 
And all my grief confeſs'd, 
The inlolence of temale pride 
Her cold diſdain expreſs'd, 
Her cold, &c. x 
The beauty I efteem'd before, 
Appear'd deformity ; 
The beauty, &c, 
Fach 
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Each charm I thought a charm no more, 
She was unkind to me : 
Each charm, &c. 


Forbear, fond youth, no more 
The ſex's weakneſs ſcan ; 
*T was not inconſtancy, or pride, 
But trial of the man, 
But trial-6f the man : 
When time had prov'd my flame fincere, 
She own'd the ſame to me; 
When time, &c. 
Not love alone can win the fair, 
But love and conſtancy ; 
Not love, &c. 


CCXXIII. Sung by Mr, Vernon, af Vauxhall, 


LN maid, fair beauty's pride, 
Do not thus my bliſs deny ; 

Ceaſe my tender love to chide, 
Why ſo cruel, Daphne, why ? 
Kindly to my wiſh incline; 
© Why will Daphne faithleſs prove? 
Know, my ſoul is wholly thine, 

And my heart is form'd for love. 


Why thus flight a faithful ſwain, 
Who to love was ever true ? 

Why thus give that boſom pain, 
Which ſo long hath figh'd for you? 


CCXXIV. Soc. 
Le maid, now ceaſe to languiſh, 
Yield not thus my mind to woe 
Look ! behind the clouds of anguiſh, 
 Chearing beams of comfort glow, 
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Let enliv'ning hope elate thee, 
Hope, that points to fairer ſkies ; 
Think the tranſtent ills that wait thee, 

Are but bleſſings in diſguiſe. 


Be not by diſtreſs dejected; 

Shrink not from affliction's hand: 
Fallchood is from truth detected 

By the kind enchantreſs* wand, 


Sage inſtructreſs, ſhe ſhall train thee, 
Steady virtue teach thy heart; 

Sharp, but ſhort liv'd pains await thee, 
Endleſs bleſſings to impart. 


CCXXV. Seng in Midas. 
], Ovely nymph, aſſwage my anguiſh, 
At your feet a tender ſwain 
Prays you will not let him languiſh ; 
One kind look wou'd eaſe his pain. 


Did you know the lad that courts 
You, he not long need ſue in vain 5 

Prince of ſong, of dance, of ſports, 
You ſcarce will meet his like again. 


CCXXVI. Sung by Signora Giordani. 


RECITATIVE, 

Leh virgins in your prime, 

Maik the ſilent flight of time; 
Fortune's git; ſhould the diſcloſe, 
Quickly chuſe what ſne beſtows; 
Bloom and beauty hon decay, 
Love and youth fly ift away. 

AIR. 

Let not age thy bloom enſnare, 
You can find no 2 there: 
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Tranſient joys you'll ſeek in vaing 
Joys that ne'er return again, 
v'ry minute then improve, 
Fleeting are the joys of love; 
Wiſely think the youpg and gay | 
But the tenants of a day. 


CC XXVII. Sonc. 
| Bac a gentle, gen'rous paſſion, 
L Scurce of all ſublime delights ; 
Which, with mutual inclination, 
Two fond hearts in one unites. 


What are titles, pomp, or riches, 
If compar'd with true content? 
That falſe joy which now bewitches, 

When obtain'd, we may repent, 


Lawleſs paſſion brings vexation, 
But a chaſte and conſtant love 
Is a glorious emulation 
Of the bliſsſul ſtate above. 


CCXXVIII. Sons. 
Lew: a vain deluding joy, 
4 TJoin'd with pain it takes the heart, 
Ever meeting with annoy, 
Cupid ſends a venom'd dart : 
Gentle ſhepherds, ceaſe to wooe me, 
All your arts I can defy ; 
You but flatter to undo me, 
And deceive when moſt you ſigh, 


Men are fickle, ever changing, 
Seldom conſtant, ſeldom true; 
All their pleaſure is in ranging, 
And their fav'rite is the new. : 
5 N | Copid 
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Cupid, I defy thy pow'r, | 
O'er my heart thou ſhalt not reign 3 
Dian, I thy aid implore, 
To rej+& each flatt'ring ſwain, 


CCXXIX. SonG. In Acis and Galatea. 


| ſounds the alarm, 
And fear is a flying; 
When beauty's the prize, 
What mortal fears dying ? 
In defence of my treaſure 
I'll bleed at each vein; 
Without her no pleaſure, 
For lite is a pain. 


| COXXX, Sung by Mrs. Weichſel, at Vauxhall. 


MAdens, let your lovers languiſh, 
| If you'd have them conſtant prove; 
Doubts and fears, and fighs and anguiſh; 
Are the chains that fallen love. 


Jockey woo'd, and I conſented 
Soon as e'er Iheard his tale: 
He, with conqueſt quite contented; 
| Boalting, rov'd around the vale. 


Now he doats on ſcornful Molly, 
Who rejects him with diſdain : 

Love's a ſtrange bewitching folly, 

Never pleas'd without ſome pain. 


| CCXXXI. Sono. 
MAidens ne'er ſhould prove unkind, 
Nor in doubts long tarry, 
When the ſwain is in the mind 
Beth to love and marry. 
P 2 Seite 
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Seize the time, 


*Tis a crime, re 

In a ſingle life to ſpend our prime. A 
Youth and beauty ſoon will fade, Har 
Like flowers in the ipring, L 
Which, alas! when once decay'd, We 
We trom our boſoms fling. A 
Let the old * 

Rave and ſcold, A 

While we love eajoy, let them their gold, We 
A 


CCXXXII. Sung at Vauxhall, 


MP bright the ſun began to dawn, 
The merry birds to ſing, 
And flow'rets dappled o'er the lawn, 
In all the pride of ſpring, 
When for a wreath young Damon ſtray'd, 
And ſmiling to me brought it 
Take this, he cry'd, my deareſt maid, 
And who, who, aye, aye, who'd have thought it? 


I bluſh'd, the preſent to receive, 
And thank'd him o'er and o'er ; 

When ſoft he ſigh'd, Bright fair, forgive, 
I mutt have ſomething more: 

One kind ſweet kiſs will pay me beſt; 
So earneſtly he ſought it, 

I let him take it, I prot: ſt, 
And who—aye, who'd have thought it ? 


A ſwain that woo'd with ſo much art, 
No nymph could long diſdain ; 
A ſecret flame ſoon touch'd my heart, 


And fluſh'd through ev'ry vein 
"T wa 


>? 


T 


| 
* 
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"Twas love infpir'd the pleaſing change 
From his my boſom caught ; "0 
"F'was ſtrange indeed, twas paſſing 


ſtrange, 


And who, —aye, who'd have thought it ? 


Hark ! Hymen calls, the ſhepherd cry d;; 


Let us, my dear, comply : 


We inſtant went, with love our guide, 


And bound the nuptial tie: 
And ever ſince that happy day, 


As muttial warmth has taught it, 
We fondly kiſs, and ſport and play, 
And who, who, aye, aye, who'd have thoughtit? 


M 


| Awhile the muſe with ardour glows, 
Io pay the debt that Britain owes. 

O wave awhile your ſoft delights, 

& To praiſe each valiant ſon that fights, 
And braves abroad each hoſtile band, 


For 


For 


For 


CCXXXIII. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy, 
Uſt peace and pleaſure's melting ſtrain 


For ever in this circle reign : 


freedom and his native land, 
freedom, &c, 


The ſoldier ſeeks the diſtant plain; 
The ſailor ploughs the boiſterous main z 
Their toil domeſtic eaſe ſecures, 
Ihe labour theirs, the pleaſure yours. 
Then change awhile your ſoft delights, 
To praiſe each valiant ſon that fights, 
And braves abroad each hoſtile band, 


freedom and his native land. 


Ye wealthy, who domeſtic ſweets 
Enjoy within your BY retreats, 
J 
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Think, think on thoſe who guard the hore, 


Whence unmoleſted ſprings your ſtore ; 
And change awhile your ſoft delights, 
To praiſe each valiant ſon that fights, 
And braves abroad each hoſtile band, 
For freedom and his native land. 


Ye ſwains who haunt the ſhady grove, 
And tranquil breathe your vows ot love 
Who hear not war's tremendous voice, 
But in the arms of peace rejoice 
Change, change awhile your (oft delights, 
To praiſe each valiant fon that fights, 
And brate abroad each hoſtile band, 
For fregdom and his native land. 


And ye who in this fiolic train, 
Inſp with muſic's ſbrightly train, 
And wild with pleatue's any round, 
Bid fl wing bowls with love be crown'd ; 
Amid your ſociai dear delights, 
Remember him who bolly fights, 

And braves abroad each hoſtile band, 
For fiecdom and his native land. 


CCXXXIV. SOKXG. 
Y banks are all {urniſh'd with bees, 


Whole murmur invites one to ſleep ; 


My grottces are ſhaded with trees, 


And ny hills are white over with ſheep : 


I ſeldon have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains all border'd with mots, 
Where the hare bells and violets grow, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Br 
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T have found out a gift for my fair, 

| have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that piunder forbear, 

She'li ſay *twas a barba;ous deed : 
For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr'd, 

Who couid rob a poor bird of its young : 
I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue, 

Such tenderneſs, &c. 


But where does my Phillida ftray ? 

And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 

And the ſhepherds as gentle, as ours ? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the valleys as fine; 
The iwains may in manners compare, 

But their love 1s not equal to mine, 

But their love 1s not equal to mine. 


CCXXXV. Sung by Mrs. Thornton, at Vauxhal! 
M* bonny ſailor's won my mind, 
My heart is now with him at ſea; 
- I hope the ſummer's weſtern wind 
Will bring him ſafely back to me: 
I wiſh to hear what glorious toils, 
What dangers he has undergone z 
What forts he's ſtorm'd, how great the ſpoils, 
From France and Spain my ſailor's won. 


A thouſand terrors chill'd my breaſt, 
When fancy brought the toe in view; 

And day and night I've had no reft, 
Leſt ev'ry gale a tempeſt blew: 

Bring, gentle gales, my ſailor home, 
His ſhip at anchor may I ſee ; 


Three 
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Three years ate ſure 2 to roam, 


Too long for one who 


oves like me. 


His face by ſultry climes is wan, 


His eyes by watching ſhine leſs bright; 


But ſtill I'll own my charming man, 
And run to meet him when in fight : 
His honeſt heart is what I prize, 
No weather can make that look old ; 
Though alter'd were his face and eyes, 
I'll love my jolly ſailor bold, 


MY 


CCXXXVI.. Sons. 


days have heen ſo wond'rous free, 
The little birds that fly, 


With careleſs eaſe, from tree to tree, 
Were but as bleſt as I. 
Aſk gliding waters, if a tear 
Of mine increas'd their ſtream z 
Or aſk the guy gales, if cer 


I lent a 


igh to them. 


But now my former days retire, 
And I'm by beauty caught; 

The tender chains of ſoft deſire 
Are fix'd upon my thought; 

And eager hope, within my breaſt, 
Does ev'ry doubt controul, 

And lovely Nancy ſtands confeſt 
The fav'rite of my ſoul. 

Ye nightingales, ye twiſting pines, 
Ye twains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentie echoes, breezy winds, 
Ye cloſe retreats of love 


With 
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With all of nature, all of art, 
Aſſiſt the dear deſign | 

O ! teach a young, unpractis'd heart, 

To make her cyer mine. 


The very thought of change I hate, 
As much as of deſpair 

And hardly covet to be great, 
Unleſs it be for her : 

"Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 
Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs; 

| Yet, while the fair I love is kind, 

I cannot wilh it lels, 


But it ſhe treats me with diſdain, 
| And lights my well-meant love, 
Or looks with pleaiure on my pain, 
A pain ſhe won't remove; 
Farewell, ye birds, ye lonely pines, 
Adieu to groans and ſighs; 
In leave my paſſion to the winds; 
= Love, unreturn'd, ſoon dies. 


CCXXXVII. Sox. 


5 M* dear miſtreſs has a heart, 
5 Soft as thoſe kind looks ſhe gave me, 
Wen with love's reſiſtlets art, 
And her eyes ſhe did enflave me: 
$ But her conſtancy's ſo weak, 
She's ſo wild and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart would break 
Should we live one day aſunder. 


Melting joys about her move, 
Wounding pleaſures, killing bliſſes; 


She 
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$he can dreſs her eyes in love, 
And her lips can arm with kiſſes; 
Angels liſten when ſhe ſpeaks, 
She's my delight, all mankind's wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break 
Should we live one day aſunder. 


CCXXXVIII. Sung by Mr. Beard, in Lovs in 
a Village, 
M* Dolly was the faireſt thing, 
Her breath diſclos'd the [weets of ſpring ; 
And it for ſummer you would ſeek, 
*T was painted in her eye and cheek : 
Her ſwelling boſom, tempting ripe, 
Ot fruitful autumn was the type; 
But when my tender tale I told, 
I found her heart, like winter, cold. 


CCXXXIX. Sung by Miſs Dawſon, at fle 
Grotto Garden. 
M* father and mother for ever they chide, 
Becauſe I young Colin approve, 
Though witty and manly, they can't him abide, 
Eut I'm alone guided by love. 
My father, I warrant, when at Colin's age, 
No doubt but purſu'd the ſame plan; 
My mother, tis certain, took care to engage, 
At once to make ſure of her man. 


And why ſhould not I the ſame maxim purſue ? 
I wonder ſhe angry ſhould be, 
When I, in my turn, the ſame thing but do 
As ſhe has done long before me. 
But fir it when the ſhepherd my favour addreſs d, 
Like others I threw o'er a veil, ol 
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He'd ſigh, and he'd kiſs, when ſo cloſely he preis d, 
I cou'd not but hear his fond tale. 


I candidly own, whene'*er the youth's by, 
I've all I can wiſh in my view; 

Nor will I, like other coy maids, piſh and fye, 
The deuce ſha!l take me if I do, 

Cool ſtreams to the heart, nor flow'rs to the bce, 
Such pleaſure they each cannot gain, 

As Colin's lov'd preſence is always to me, 
For ſure he's the pride of the plain, 


* And tho' he ſhould ſhow all the arts of his ſex, 
Or faithlels, as others, might prove, 

lt would not iny mind by half ſo perplex, 

As knowing none elle worth my love: 

& Thatthought I will baniſh, lay fiity to ten, 

= The licence he ſoon will procure; 

Perhaps you will fay, Well, and pr'ythee what 
I'll wed him, my dears, to be ſure, [then ? 


Cc... Sung by Mrs. Pinto, ix Thomas and 
: Sally. 


Z AY former time, how briſk and gay! 
5 So blithe was I as blithe could be; 
But now I'm ſad, ah! well-a-day ; 
= For my true love is gone to lea, 
The lads purſue, I ſtrive to ſhun, 
Their wheedling arts are loſt on me; 
For I, to death, ſhall love but one, 
And he, alas! is gone to ſta. 
As droop the flow'rs till light return, 
As mourns the dove its abſent ſhe ; 
So will I droop, fo will I mourn, 
Till my true love returns from ſea, 
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CCXLI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in a 
Village. 
n MY heart's mV own, my will is free, 
And ſo ſhall he my voice; 
No mortal man ſhall wed with me, 
Till firit he's made my choice. 


Let parents rule, cry natuic's laws, 
And children ſtill obey ; 

And is there then no ſaving clauſe 
Againſt tyrannic ſway ? 


CCXLII; SONG. 


M* Nancy quits the rural train, 
A camp diſtreſs to prove; 

All other ill ſhe can ſuſtain, 
But living from her love : 

But, deareſt, though your ſoldier's there, 
Will not your ſpirits fail, 

To mark the hardſhips you muſt ſhare, 
Dear Nancy of the dale ? 


Or ſhouid your love each danger ſcorn, 
Ah! how ſhall I ſecure 
Your health, *midit toils which you were born 
To ſooth, but not endure ? 
A thouſand perils I muſt view, 
A thouſand ills aſſail, 
Nor mult I tremble e'en for you, 
Dear Nancy of the dale. 


CCXLIII. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, at Vauxhal. 4 


M* Patie is a lover gay, 
His brow is never cloudy; 
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His breath is fweeter than new hay, 
His face is fair and ruddy ; 

His ſhape is handſome, middle ſize, 
He's ſtately in his walking; 

The ſhining of his een ſurpriſe, 
Tis heaven to hear him talking. 


Laſt night I met him on the bawk, 
Where yellow corn was growing 

There many a kindly word he ſpake, 
That ſet my heart a glowing ; 

He kiſs'd, and vow'd he wad be mine, 
And lov'd me beſt of ony ; 

That gars me like to ſing ſinſyne, 
O corn riggs are bonny! 


Let maidens of a filly mind 
Refuſe what maiſt they're wanting; 
Since we for yielding are deſign'd, 
We chaſtely ſhould be granting: 
Then I'll comply, and marry Pate, 
And ſyne my cokernony 
He's free to touzle air or late, 
Where corn riggs are bonny. 


# CCXLIV. Sung by Mrs. Cargill, in the Gentle 


Shepherd, 
MY Peggy is a young thing, 


Juſt enter'd in her teens, 


Fair as the day, and ſweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay 


My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I'm not very auld; 


Yet weel I like to meet her at 
The waking of the fauld. 


A 
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My Peggy ſpeaks ſae ſweetly, You 

Whene'tr we meet alane, 
T wiſh nae mair to lay my care, The 
1 wiſh nae mair of a' that's rare: 

My Peggy ſpeaks ſae ſweetly, ö 

o a' the lave I'm cauld, G I fa 

But ſhe makes a' my ſpirits glow Ane 
At waking of the fauld. ; 

My Peggy ſmiles fae kindly, The 

When er I whiſper love, © Refi 
That I look down on a' the town, 
That I look down upon a crown, 2 

My Peggy (miles ſae kindly, ? = 


It makes me blyth and bauld, 
And nothing gives me fic delight 
As waking of the fauld. 


My Peggy ings ſae ſaftly, 
When on my pipe I play; 


By a' the reſt it is confeſs'd, The 
By a' the reſt, that ſhe ſings beſt. = A 
My Peggy ſings ſae ſaftly, But 

And in her ſangs are tauld, fp” 

Wi' innocence the ſweeteſt ſenſe, int 
At waking of the fauld. 1 
CCXLV. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten. 8 Plex 
M* pride is to hold all young men in my ch L 
The conqueſt I prize, though the flaves , Wi 
diidain ; A 

I' teaze them, and vex them, Oe 

I'll plague and perplex them, # V 

Since men try all arts our weak ſenſe to betray, BY No 
III ſhew them a woman as artful as they. | v 


Il teaze them, &c. 
Vous 


1 


Young Damon purſu'd me, and Strephon, vain 
youth ! 


They meant to deceive, yet they boaſted of truth ; 
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They knelt and they trembled, 
I ſmil'd and diſſembled, 
I faw all their arts were but meant to betray, 
And prov'd there were women as artful as they. 
They knelt, &c. 


| Then hear me, ye nymphs, and my counſel believe, 
© Reſiſt all their wiles, the deceivers deceive ; 


Their canting and whining, 
Their ſighing and pining, 
Are all meant as baits our weak ſex to betray : 


| Then prove there are women as artful as they, 


Their canting, &c. 
CCXLVI. Sox, 


4 MY roving heart has oft, with pride, 


Diſſolv'd love's ſilken chains, 
The wanton deity dety'd, 
And ſcorn'd his ſharpelt pains. 
But from thy form, reſiſtleſs, ſtream 
Such charms as mult controul ; 


In thee the faireſt features beam, 


The nobleſt, brighteſt ioul. 


Pleas'd in thy converſe all the day, 
Lite's ſand unheeded runs; 

With thee I'd hail the ring ray, 
And talk down ſummer's ſuns, 


Our loves congenial, ſtill the ſame, 
With equal force ſhall thine, 
No cloy'd dehres ſhall damp the flame, 
Which friendſhip will refine, | 
Q 2 CCXLVII, 
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CCXLVII. Sung by Mr. Lowe. 


M* temples with cluſters of grapes I'll entwine, 
And barter all joy for a goblet ot wine; 

In ſearch of a Venus no longer I'll run, 

But ſtop and forget her at Bacchus's tun. 


Yet why this reſolve to relinquiſh the fair ? 
*Tis a folly with ſpirits like mine to deſpair ; 
For what mighty charms can be found in a glafs, 
If not fill'd to the health of ſome ravourite lals ? 


"Tis woman whoſe charms ev'ry rapture impart, 
And lend a new ſpring to the pulſe of the heart; 
The niſer himſelt (fo ſupreme is her ſway ) 
Grows convert to love, and reſigns her his key, 


At the ſound of her voice, Sorrow lifts up her head, 
And Poverty liftens, well-pleas'd, from her ſhed; 
While Age, in an ecſtaſy; hobbling along, 

Beats time, with his crutch, to the tune of her long, 


Then bring me a goblet from Bacchus's hoard, 
The largeſt and deepeſt that ſtands on the board; 
III fill up a brimmer, and drink to the fair, 
Tis the thirſt of a lover, and pledge me who dare, 


CCXLVIII. Sung by My. Beard, 
RECITATIVE. - 
Na thick grove, whoſe deep embow ring ſhade Þ 
Seem'd moſt for love and contemplation made, 
A cryſtal ſtream with gentle murmurs flows, 8 
Whoſe flow'ry banks are form'd for ſoft repoſe: 
Thither retir'd from Phœbus' ſultry ray, 
And lull'd in ſleep, fair Iphigenia lay. 
Cymon, a clown, who never dreamt of love, 8 
By cliance was ſtumping to the neighb'ring you! 5 
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He tru1g'd along, unknowing what he ſought, 
And whiltled as he went for want of thought: 
But when he firſt beheld the ſleeping maid, 

He gap*'d—he ftar*d—her lovely form ſurvey'd : 
And while with artlels voice he ſweetly ſung, 
Beauty and nature thus inform'd his tongue, 


AIX. 
The ſtream that glid-s in murmurs by, 
Whole glaſſy boſom ſhews the ſky, 
Compietes the rural ſcene, 
Completes the rural ſcene 
But in thy boſom, charming maid, 
7 Al keav'n itſelf 1s (ure diſplay'd, 
Too lovely Iphigene, 


ö Too lovely Iphigene. 

F 'RECITATIVE. 

She wakes, and ftarts—poor Cymon trembling 
'Y ſtands; 


Don falls the ſtaff from his unnerved hands: 
Bright excellence! ſaid he, diſpel all fear; 
Where hanour's preſent, ſure no danger's near. 
8 Half-rais'd, with gentle accent ſhe replies, 
Ob, Cymon ! if 'tis you, I need not 1iſe 3 
Thy honeſt heart no wrong can entertain: 
PFurſue thy way, and let me ſleep again. 
The clown, tranſported, was not filent long, 


N 


1 But thus with ecttaſy purlu'd his ſong 


AIX. 
Thy jetty locks, that careleſs break, 
In wanton ringlets down thy neck ; 
Thy love-inipiring mien, 
Thy love-inſpiring mien: 
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Thy — boſom, ſkin of ſnow, 


And taper ſhape, inchant me ſo, 
I die for Iphigene, 
I die for Iphigene. 
RECITATIVE, 
Amaz'd, ſhe liſtens, nor can trace from whence 
The former clod is thus inſpir'd with ſenſe : 
She gazes—finds him comely, tall, and ſtrait, 
And thinks he might improve his aukward gait; 
Bids him be ſecret, and next day attend, 
At the ſame hour, to meet his faithful friend. 
Thus mighty love could teach a clown to plead; 
And nature's language ſureſt will ſucceed, 
AIX. 

Love's a pure, a ſacred fire, 

Kindling gentle, chaſte deſire; 

Love can rage itſelf controul, | 

And elevate, and elevate the human ſoul : 

Depriv'd of that, our wretched ſtate 

Had made our lives of too long date: 

But bleſt with heauty, and with love, 

Bleſt with beauty and with love, 

We taſte what angels do above, 

What angels do above. 


.. Sone; 


N more the feſtive train I'll join + 
Adieu, ye rural (ports, adieu! 
For what, alas! have griefs like mine 
With paſtimes or delights to do ? 
Let hearts at eaſe ſuch pleaſures prove, 
But I am all deſpair and love. 


Ah, well-2-day! how chang'd am I ! 
When late I ſeiz'd the rural reed, 
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So ſoft my ſtrains, the herds hard by 
Stood gazing, and forgot to feed 
But now my ſtrains no longer move, 
They're diſcord all, deſpair, and love. 


Behold around my ſtraggling ſheep, 
The faireſt once upon the lea 
No ſwain to guide, no dog to keep, 
Unſhorn they ſtray, nor mark'd by me: 
The ſhepherds mourn to ſee them rove 
They aſk the cauſe, I anſwer, Love, 


Neglected love firſt taught my eyes 
With tears of anguiſh to o'erflow ; 
Tis that which fill'd my breaſt with ſighs, 
And tun'd my pipe to notes of woe; 
Love has occaſion'd all my ſmart, 
Diſpers'd my flock, and broke my heart. 


CCL. Sons. 
No nymph that trips the verdant plains, 
With Sally can compare; 
dhe wins the hearts of all the ſwains, 
And rivals all the fair. 
The beams of Sol delight and chear, 
While ſummer ſeaſons roll; 
But Sally's ſmiles can all the year 
Give pleaſure to the ſoul. 


When from the eaſt the morning ray 
Illumes the world below, 

Her preſence bids the god of day 
With emulation glow : 

Freſh beauties deck the painted ground, 
Birds ſweeter notes prepare; 

The playful lambkins (kip around, 
And hail the ſiſter fair, 
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The lark but ſtrains his livid throat 


To bid the maid rejoice, 1 
And mimicks, while he ſwells his note, do, 
The ſweetneſs of her voice: Ete 
The fanning zephyrs round her play, 
While Flora ſh-O']1 perfume, 
And ev? * flow ret ſeems to lay, N 
I but for Sally bloom, 'T\ 
The am'rous youths her charms -roclaim 1 
From morn to eve their tale; ww 
Her beauty and unſpotted fame Ye! 
Make vocal every vale 3 | 
The ſtieam meandring through the mead Fo 
Her echo'd name conveys z [ 
And ev'ry voice, and ev'ry reed, 3 
Is tun d to Sally's praiſe. . 
No more ſhall blythſome laſs or ſwain | 4 
To mirthful wake reſort, Th 
Nor ev'1y May-morn on the plain 
Advance in rural ſport; ; . 
No more ſha'l guſh the purling rill, At 
Nor muſie wake the grove, 5 l 
Nor flocks look ſnow bke on the hill, 1 He 
When I forget to love. } 
CCLI. Sung by Miß Poitier, in Comus, Ho 
No on beds of fading flow'rs, |! 
Shedding ſoon their gaudy pride, Fr. 
Nor with ſwains in ſyren bow'rs, = < 
Will true pleaſure long reſide: 6 
On awful virtue's hill ſublime, It « 
Fnthroned, fits th' immortal fair; * 


Who wins her height muſt patient climb; 
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The ſteps are peril, toil, and care: 
So, from the firſt, did Jove ordain 
Eternal bliſs tor tranſient pain. 


CCLII. Sung at Vauxhall. 
No ſnepherd was like Strephon gay, 


No (wain to me to dear; 
Twas rapture all the live- long day 
His ſong, his pipe, to hear, 
His ſong, his pipe, to hear: 
Yet when he ſigh d, and talk'd of love, 
His paſſion I'd forbid 
For what [ felt, to hide I ſtrove 
Upon my word I did. 
* Upon my word I did. 
| The ſpring, when nature wakes to youth, 
And looks all life and joy, 
The tummer's tun ſaw Strephon's truth, 
Saw Chloe ſtill was coy, 
Saw Chloe, &c. 
At length he vow'd, Thou cruel fair, 
Dudam my heart has freed : 
He ſpoke, and left me in deſpair; 
Dp my word he did, 
& Upon, &c. 
Ho (ad, how penitent was I ! 
My pride has caus'd my pain: 
From morn to eve 1 us'd to ſigh, 
Oh ! Strephon, come again, 
Oh! Strephon, &c. 
It ehanc'd, he ſought a tender lamb, 
That in the grove lay hid ; 
When, thoughtleſs, there I breath'd his name; 
Upon my word I did, 
Upon, &c. 


Surpriz'd 
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Surpriz'd my well-known voice to hear, 
In ſounds of ſoft delight, 

With eager ſteps the youth drew near, 
And met my raptur'd fight, 
And met, &c. 

No pow'r had I, all art was vain, 
Ot Strephon to get rid; 

My panting heart confeſs'd the ſwain 
Upon my word it did, 
Upon, &c. - 

O nymph ! he cry'd, whoſe eyes to meet 
My ſoul with joy o'erflows ! 

'The bee, that roves from ſweet to ſweet, 
Like me, prefers the roſe, 
Like me, &c, 

Ye maids, with whom T ve tripp'd the green, 
Let other youths ſucceed ; 

My Chloe welcom'd me again; 
Upon my word ſhe did, 
Upon, &c. 

While bluſhes crimſon'd o'er my cheek, 
My hand with warmth he preſt; 

Oh! ſpeak, he ſigh'd, my Chloe, ſpeak, 
Shall Strephon now be blelt ? 
Shall Strephon now be bieſt ? 

Ah! who that lov'd fo well, ſo long, 
The ſhepherd could have chid ? 

Perhaps you think I held my tongue? 
Upon my word I did, 
Upon my word I did. 


CCLIII. Sung by Mr. Tenducci, at Ranelag!, 
Nor on beauty's tranſient plealure, 
Which no real joys impart; 
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Nor on heaps of ſordid trea ſure, 
Did I fix my youthful heart. 


"Twas not Chloe's perfect feature 
Did the fickle wand'rer bind; 
Nor her form, the boaſt of nature ; 

"Twas alone her ſpotleſs mind. 


Not on beauty's tranſient pleaſure, 
Which no real joys impart 

Nor on heaps of ſordid treaſure 
Did I fix my youthful heart. 


Take, ye (wains, the real bleſſing, 
That will joys for life enſure ; 
The virtuous mind alone poſſeſſing, 

Will your laſting bliſs ſecure. 


Not on beauty's tranſient pleaſure, 
Which no real joys impart 

Nor on heaps of ſordid treaſure, 
Did I fix my youthful heart. 


CCLIV. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, at Vauxhall. 


No Flora reſumes her gay reign, 
The meadows to paſt;me invite; 
The wood-nymphs all joyful are ſeen, 
New verdure cheers ſweetly the tight : 
Quit the duſt, and the noiſe of the town, 
Leave the playhouſe, the op'ra, and ball; 
May's goddeſs your pleaſures ſhall crown, 
In the echoing ſhades of Vauxhall. 


Be ſong, love, or wine your defire, 
Each ſep'rate enjoyment you'll find; 
Sweet ſongs ſhall new rapture inſpire, 


And the nymphs will be prudently kind ; 
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In the catch merry Momus ſhall laugh, 
Blithe Bacchus attends on your 6 
While your miſtreſs in nectar you quaff, 
In the echoing ſhades of Vauxhall, 


For life's but a jeſt, and a ſpan, 
As your poets and moraliſts ſing 
So enjoy it, ye youths, while ye can, 
© Remember, old Time's on the wing: 
Then haſte to this paſtoral ſcene, 
Where harmony charms with her call ; 
While pleaſure preſides as the queen 
O'er the echoing ſhades of Vauxhall. 


CCLV. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in the ſovial Crew 


Ne woman her envy can ſmother, 

Though never fo vain of her charms ; 
If a beauty ſhe ſpies in another, 

The pride of her heart it alarms. 


New conqueſts ſhe ſtill muſt be making, 


Or fancies her power grows leſs ; Cv 
Her poor little heart is ſtill aching T. 
At ſight of another's ſucceſs. 1 
But nature deſign'd, in love to mankind, | 
That different beauties ſhould move; Oe 
Still * to ordain, none ever ſhould reign Cu 
Sole monarch in empire of love. He 
Then learn to be wiſe, new trinmphs deſpiſe, H- 
And leave to your neighbours their due J 
If one cannot pleaſe, you'll find, by degrees, : 
You'll not be contented with two z Sly 
No, no, you'll not be contented with two. ag i 
* 
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CCLVI. Sung by Mr. Beard, in Comus. 


N OW Phoebus ſinketh in the weſt, 


Welcome ſong, and welcome jeſt 3 


Midnight ſhouts and revelry, 
Tipiy dance, and jollity : 

Braid your locks with roſy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine; 
Braid your locks with roſy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine. 


Rigour now 1s gone to hed, 

And advice with ſcrup'lous head; 
Strict age, and ſour leverity, 

With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie, 
With their grave ſaws in {lumber lie. 


CCLVII. SoNG. 


NOoT's the time for mirth and glee, 
Sing, and love, and laugh with me 
Cupid is my theme of ſtory : 
Tie his godſhip's fame and glory, 
How ail yield unto his law! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


O'er the grave, and o'er the gay, 
Cupid takes his ſhare of play : 

He makes heroes quit their glory: 
H-'s the god moſt fam'd in tory 
B-nding them unto his law! 

Ha! hal &c. 


Sly the urchin deals his darts, 
Without pity piercing hearts: 
Cupid triumphs over paſſions, 
Nor zegarding modes - faſhions, 


Firmly 
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Firmly 6x'd is Cupid's law! 
Ha! ha! &c. 
Some may think theſe lines not true, 


But they're facts twixt me and you: 


Then, ye maids and men, be wary, 
How you meet before you marry 
Cupid's will is ſolely law ! 
Ha! ha! &c, 


CCLVIII. Sung by Mr. Lowe, and Mrs. Lampe. 
OW the happy knot is ty'd, 
Betſy is my charming bride, 
Ring the bells, and fill the bowl, 


Revel all without controul. 
Who ſo fair as lovely Bet! 
Who ſo bleſs'd as Colinet ! 
Who ſo fair, &c. 


Now adieu to maiden arts, 


Angling for unguarded hearts; 
Welcome Hymen's laſting joys, 


Liſping wanton girls and boys, 
Girls as fair as lovely Bet, 
Boys as ſweet as Colinet. 


Tho" ripe ſheaves of yellow corn, 
Now my plenteous barn adorn ; 
Tho'. I've deck'd my myrtle bow'rs 
With the faireſt, ſweeteſt flow'rs ; 


Riper, fairer, ſweeter yet, 
Ate the charms of lovely Bet. 


Tho' on Sundays I was ſeen 


Dreſs'd like any May-day queen; 
Tho' fix ſweethearts daily ſtrove 


To delerve thy Betty's love, 


Them 
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Them I quit without regret, 
All my joy's in Colinet. 


Strike up then the ruſtic lay, 
Crown with ſports the bridal day 
May each lad a miſtreſs find, 
Like my Betſy, fair and kind, 
And each laſs a huſband get 

Fond and true as Colinet. 


Ring the bells, and fill the bowl, 

Revel all without controul : 

May the Sun ne'er riſe or ſet, 

But with joy to happy Bet, 

And her faithful Colinet. 

CCLIX. Sung by Mr. Hudſon. 
OF moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, 
and bare, 
As wilder'd and wearied I roam, 

A 2 young ſhepherdels ſees my deſpair, 

nd leads me o'er lawns to her home: 
Yellow ſheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had 

crown'd, 

Green ruſhes were ſtrew'd on the floor; 
Her caſement ſweet woodbines cept wantonly 
round, | 

And deck'd the ſod ſeats at her door. 


| 
' We fat ourſelves down to a cooling repaſt, 
| Freſh fruits, and ſhe cull'd me the beſt ; 
Whilſt thrown from my guard, by ſome glances 
| Love lily ſtole into my breaſt. [ ſhe caſt, 
I told my ſoft wiſhes ; ſhe ſweetly reply'd, 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine) 
I've rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd, 
Yet take me, fond ſhepherd, I'm thine, 
R 2 Her 
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Her air was ſo modeſt, her aſpect fo meek, 
So ſimple, yet [weet, were her charms, 
I kiſs'd the ripe roles that glow'd on her check, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 
Now jocund together we tend a few ſheep, 
And if on the banks by the ſtream, 
Reclin'd on her boſom, I fink into fleep, 
Her image Kill ſoftens ry dream. 


Together we range o'er the flow-riling hills, 
Delighted with paſtoral views ; 

Or reſt on the rock where the ſtreamlet diſtils, 
And mark out new themes for my muſe. 


To pomp, or proud titles, ſhe ne'er did aſpire, C 
The damſel's of humble deſcent; 
The cottager Peace is well known for her ſire, O 
And ſhepherds have nam'd her Content. 5 

u 
CCLX. Sung by Mr. Banniſter, in the Wedding ö 
Ring. Of 
O*® woman to tell you my mind, 1 
And I ſpeak from the experience Ive had, III. 
Not two out of fifty you'll find, 

Be they daughters or wives, 
But are plagues of our lives, CC 


And enough to make any man mad. 


The wrong and the right, 
Being ſet in their ſight, 
They're ture to take hold of the wrong; 
They'll cajole and they'll whimper, 
They'll whine and they'll ſnivel, 
They'll coax, and they'll fimper— 
In ſhort, they're the devil; 
And ſo there's an end of my long, 


CCLLI. 
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. CCLXI. Sonc. 


On. how vain is ev'ry bleſſing! 

How inſipid all our joys! 

Life how little worth poſſeſſing, 
But when love its time employs ! 


Love, the pureſt, nobleſt pleaſure, 
That the gods on earth beſtow, 

Adding wealth to ev'ry trealure, 
Taking pain from ev'ry woe, 


CCLXII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, ia the Maid of 
the Mill. 
Ou leave me in pity; the falſhood I ſcorn 
For ſlander, the boſom untainted defies ; 
But rudeneſs and inſult are not to be borne, 
Tho? offer'd by wretches we've ſenſe to deſpiſe, 


Of woman, defenceleſs, how cruel the fate! 
Paſs ever ſo cautious, ſo blamelets her way, 

IIl- nature and envy lurk always in wait, 
And innocence falls to their fury a prey. 


CCLXIII. Sung by Mi Thornton, at Vauxhall. 


Of let me unreſery'd declare 
The feelings of my heart 
My Strephon reigns unrivall'd there, 
No other ſwain has part 
Such: worth and truth my heart does move, 
To give my ſhepherd love for love. 


When abſent from my longing light, 
He is my conſtant theme; 
His ſhadowy form appears by night, 
And ſhapes the morning dreain z 
4 For, 
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For, ah! his worth my heart does move 
To give the ſhepherd love for love. 
Ye ſpotleſs virgins of the plain, 

Deem not my words too free; 
For ere my paſſion you arraigu, 

You mult have lov'd like me; 
And to his worth my heart does move 
To gire the ſhepherd love for love. 


CCLXIV. A Duet. Sung at Vauxhall. 
Damon. 
H! Phillis, ſhame on you, to ſerve a ſwain 6! 
You promis'd lait Lammas, you very well 


know, 
If I'd ſtay but till Chriſtmas our hands ſhonld 
be join'd ; [kind? 


And 'tis Midſummer now—Phillis, why ſo un- 
Why, why, Phillis, why ſo unkind ? 

Phillis. 
True, Damon, I promis'd I own it—What then? 
My mind has ſince alter'd how faithleis are men! 
You vow'd to be conſtant, and yet t'other day 
You {wore that young Lucy was ſweet as the Maj; 
Sweet, ſweet, was ſweet as the May. 

Damon. 
When Phillis grew coy, when ſhe left me forlorn, 
And was ſinging to Colin beneath the green 

thorn ; (blame, 

Mad, jealous, and fretting, pray, who was to 
If with Lucy I-ttrove to make Phillis the ſame ? 
Strove, ſtrove to make Phillis the ſame, 

Phillis. | 
Like the bee that goes roving to rifle the ſpring, | 
You pip'd to each damſel, to me you would 155 
N I] lix's 
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Ihr'd the ſweet lay, for I thought it ſincere, 
But why does Paſtora fo oft drop the tear? 
Why, why, io oft drop the tear ? 

Damon. 
From my heart, let me tell thee, I proudly eſſay'd 
To conquer each beautiful, in{olent maid : 
Tue garlands they wreath'd at thy feet are reſign'd, 
This, this was my pride—then is Fhillis unkind ? 
Then, then; then is Phillis unkind ? 

Phillzs. 
How frail the diſguiſe a fond lover would try! 
How weak the thin ſnare that the ſoul would belie! 
Hence, hence, with ſuſpicion! away from the grove, 
And prove at the church that truth waits upon 
Prove, prove, that truth waits upon love. [love: 


CCLXV. Sung by Miß Poitier, in the Maid of 
the Mill. 
O®! what a ſimpleton was I, 
To make my bed at ſuch a rate! 
Now lay thee down, vain fool, and cry, 
Thy true love ſceks another mate, 


No tears, alack ! 
Wil call bim back, 
No tender words his heart allure: 
I could bite 
My tongue thro” ſpite—— 
Some plague bewiteb'd me, that's for ſure. 


CCLXVI. Sons. 


Ou! would{t thou know what ſacred charms 
This deſtin'd heart of mine alarms, 

What kind of nymph the H-av*ns decree, 

The maid that's made tor lose and me 


Who 
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Who joys to hear the ſigh ſincere, 
Who melts to ſee the render tear, 
From each ungen'rous paſſion tree 
Be ſuch the maid that's made for me. 


Whoſe heart with gen'rous friendſhip glow:, 
Who feels the bleflings ſhe beſtows, 

Gentle to all, but kind to me ; 

Be ſuch the maid that's made for me. 


Whoſe ſimple thoughts, devoid of art, 
Are all the natives of her heart 

A gentle train from falſheod free; 

Be tuch the maid that's made for me. 


Avaunt! ye light coquettes, retire, 
Where flatt'ring fops around admire; 
Unmov'd your tinlell'd charms I ſre; 
More genuine beauties are for me. 


CCLXVII. DueT. Ii Judas Maccabzn:. 


O Lovely peace! with plenty crown'd, 
Come ſpread thy bleſſings all around; 
Let fleecy flocks the hills adorn, 
And valleys ſmile with wavy corn: 
Let the ſhrill trumpet ceaſe, nor other ſcund, 
But nature's fongſtere, wake the cheariul morn 


CCLXVIII. SoxGs. 


O Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town : 
Can ſilent glens have charms tor thce, 
The lowly cot and ruſſet gown ? 
No longer dreſt in filken ſheen, 
No longer deck'd with jewels rare, 


Say, 
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Say, canſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair ? 


O Nancy ! when thou'rt far away, 
Wilt thou not caſt a wiſh behind? 
Say, canſt thou face the parching ray, 

Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind ? 
O can that ſoft and gentle mien 

Extremes of hardſhip learn to bear, 
Nox, fad, regret each courtly ſcene, 

Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


O Nancy ! canſt thou love fo true, 
Thro' perils keen with me to go, 
Or, when thy {wain miſhap ſhall rue, 
To ſhare with him the pang of woe ? 
Say, ſhould diſcale or pain betal, 
Wilt thou aſſume the nuric's care, 
Nor wiſttul thole gay fcenes recal 
Where thou wert fairelt of the fair? 
And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, 
Wiit thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling figh, 
And cheer with ſmiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er bis breathlefs clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear; 
Nor then regret thole ſcenes lo gay, 
Where thou wert faircit of the fair? 


CCLXIX. Sons. 


ON< more I'll tune the vocal ſhell, 
To hills and dales my pallion tell, 
A flame which time can never quell, 
But burns for thee my Peggy. 


You, greater bards, your lyre ſhould hit; 
For ay, what ſubject is more fit, 


Than 


| 


AS 
Than to record the ſparkling wit 
And bluom of lovely Peggy. 


The ſun brſt riſing in the morn, 
That paints the dew-beſpangled thorn, 
Does not ſo much the day adorn, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 


And when in Thetis' lap to reſt, 
He ſtreaks with gold the ruddy weſt, 
He's not ſo beauteous as, undreſt, 


Appears my lovely Peggy. 
When Zephyr on the vi'let blows, 
Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 
It does not half the ſweets diſclole, 

As does my lovely Peggy. 


I ſtole a kiſs the other day, 

And (truſt me) nought but truth I ſay, 

The tragrance of the blooming May 
Was not ſo ſweet as Peggy. 


Was ſhe array'd in ruſtic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I'd feed, 
And pipe upon the oaten reed, 

To pleale my lovely Peggy. 


With ker a cottage would delight; 

All's happy when ſhe's in my ſight; 

But when ſhe's gone, tis endleis night, 
All's dark without my Peggy. 


While bees from flow'r to flow'r ſtill rove, 


And linnets warble thro' the grove, 
Or ſtately ſwans the water love, 


So long ſhall I love Peggy. 


— 
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And when death lifts his pointed dart, 

To ſtrike the blow that rends my heart, 

My words ſhall be, when I depart, 
Adieu, my lovely Peggy! 


CCLXE. ' SOKG; 


Oer the gods of the Greeks, at ambroſial feaſt, 
Large bowls of rich nectar were quaffing, 

Merry Momus among them appear'd as a gueſt, 
Homer ſays the celeſtials lov*d laughing. 


This happen'd *fore chaos was fix'd into form, 
While nature diſorderly lay; 

While elements adverſe engender'd the form, 
And uproar embroil'd the lond fray. 


On ev'ry olympic the humouriſt droll'd, 
Hence none cou'd his jokes diſapprove; 
He (ung, repartee'd, many ſage ſtories told, 

And at length thus addreis'd father Jove: 


Sire,—mark how yon matter is heaving below, 
Were it ſettied *twon'd pleaſe all your court; 

*Tis not wiſdom to let it lie uſeleſs, you know z 
Pray people it, juſt for our ſport. 


Jove nodded aſſent, all Olympus bow'd down, 
At his fiat creation took birth ; 

The cloud-mantled deity ſmil'd on his throne, 
Ani announc'd the production was earth. 

To honour their ſov'reign each god gave a boon z 
Apollo afforded it lightz - 

The goddeſs of child- bed preſented. a moon, 
To filver the ſhadow of night. 

The queen of {oft wiſhes, foul Vulcan's fair bride, 
Leering wiſtful on lier man ef War, 

Teœ ok 
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Took pity on beings who wanted a guide, 
So ſhe ſparkled the morn and eve ſtar. 


From her cloud, all in ſpirits,the goddeſs up ſprung, 
In ellipſis each planet advanc'd ; 

The tune of the ſpheres the nine ſiſters ſung, 
As round Terra Nova they danc'd. 


E'en Jove himſelf could not inſenſible Rand, 
Bid Saturn his girdle faſt hind, 

Theexpounder of tate gralp'd the globe in his hand, 
And laugh'd at thoſe mites cal!'d mankind, 


From the hand of great Jove into ſpace it was hurhd, 
He was charm'd with the ro!l of the ball, 
Bid his daughter, Attraction, take charge of the 
And ſhe hung it up high in his ball. [well, 
Miſs, pleas'd with the preſent, review'd the globe 
round, 
Saw with rapture hills, vallies, and plains; 
The ſelf-balanc'd orb, in an atmoſphere bound, 
Prolific by ſuns, dews, and rains. 


With filver, gold, jewels, ſhe India endow'd, 
France and Spain ſhe taught vineyards to rex, 
What was fit for each clime, on each clime ſbe 
beſtow'd, 
And freedom ſhe found flouriſh'd here. 
That blue ey'd celeſtial, Minerva the wiſe, 
Ineffably ſmil'd on the ſpot ; 
My dear, ſays plym'd Pallas, your laſt gift Ir, 
But, excuſe me, one thing is forgot. 
Licentiouſneſs freedom's deſtruction may bring 
Unleſs prudence prepares its defenca; 
The goddeſs of ſapience bid-Irrs take wing 
And on Britgns-beftpw'd common-iente. 
For 
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Four cardinal virtues ſhe left in this iſle, 
As guardians to cheriſh the root 

The bloſſoms of liberty gaily gan ſmile, 

And Engliſhmen fed on the fruit. 


Thus fed, and thus bred, by a bounty fo rare, 
Oh! preſerve it as pure as twas giv'n; 

We will while we've breath, nay, we'll graſp it 
And return it untainted to heav'n. [in death, 


* CCLXXI. Sons. 
ONE day at her toilet as Venus began 
To prepare for her face- making duty, 
Bacchus flood at her elbow, and ſwore that her 
plan 
Would not help it, but hinder her beauty. 
A bottle young Semele held up to view, 
And begg'd ſhe'd obſerve his directions 
This burgundy, dear Cytharea, will do, 
Tis a rouge that refines all complexions. 


Too polite to refuſe him, the bumper ſhe ſips; 
On his knees, the buck begg'd the'd encore; 
| Thejoy-giving goddels, with wine-moiſten'd lips, 
Declar'd ſhe would hob nob once more, 


Out of window each waſh, paſte, and powder, 
ſhe hurl'd, 
And the god of the grape vow'd to join 
Shook hands, fign'd and ſeal'd, then bid Fame tell 
the world, | 
Of the union *twixt Beauty and Wine. 


| CCLXXII. SoxG. 
O NE ev'ning alone in the grove, 
Miſs ſat on the fide of the green, * 
. 8 
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She wonder'd at what they call love, 

And what it was marry'd folks mean. 
4% All night how I tumble and toſs, 

«© Yet neither want manner nor means; 
% Alas! muſt I live to my loſs, 

„% And wither away in my teens?“ 


Young Rhodophil ran up the ſlope, 
As if he ſome ſport had in view; 
She trembled betwixt fear and hope, 
Irreſolute what ſhe ſhou'd do. 
She ſaw him advance to her ſeat, 
She ſaw him, but cou'd not away; 
Love fix'd a large weight to her feet, 
Curioſity told her to ſtay, 


Deſire gave grace to his tongue, 

As lovers to lovers will ſpeak; 
Enamour'd, he over her hung, 

Then bow*d down his lips to her check, 
He knelt, ſhe attempted to riſe, 

Though 'twas but a feeble eſſay; 
The wildneſs he wore in his eyes 

So ſcar'd her ſhe fainted away, 


CCLXXIII. Soxc, n 

ONE morning young Roger accoſted me thus,- 

Come here, pretty maiden, and give me a bus 

Lord! fellow, ſaid I, mind your plough ai 

your cart; 2 

Yes, I thank you for nothing, thank you for 1- 

thing, thank you for nothing with all nm! 

heart, « 

Well, then, to be ſure, he grew civil enough, 

He gave me a box, with a paper of ſnuff ; a 4 
; 0 x 
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took it; I own, yet had ſtill ſo-mugh art ; 
o cry, Thank you for nothing with all my heart. 


ie (aid, If ſo be he might make me his wife 


$23 ood Lord! I was never fo daſh'd in my life; 
et could not help laughing to ſee the fool ſtart, 
| hen Ithank'd him for nothing with all my heart, 


and with him, on Sunday, to chapel I went; 
ut aid, 'twas my goodneſs more than his deſert, 
Not to thank him for nothing with all my heart. 


he parſon cry'd, Child, you mult after me ſay, 
And then talk'd of honour, and love, and obey z 
Baut faith, when his reverence came to that part, 


"EF here I thank d him for nothing with all my heart, 


[ Kt night our briſk neighbqurs the ſtocking would 
' throw. 
mult not tell tales, but I know what I know ; 


| Y oung Roger confeſſes I curd all his ſmart, 
And 1 thank d him for ſomething with all my heart. 


4 CCLXXIV. Sox. 
3 NE ſummer eve, as Nancy fair 
A Sat ſpinning in the ſhade, 


that; 3 ; hile ſoaring ſæy-larks ſhook the air 
ea bus. In warbling o'er her head; 
gh al Fn tender cooes the pigeons woo'd, 


(Love's impulle all muſt feel,) 
he ſung, but ſtill her work purlu'd, 
And turn'd her ſpinning-wheel. 


While thus I work with rock and reel, 
« $0 life by time is ſpun ; 
S 2 «& And 
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« And as runs round my ſpinning- wheel, 
« The world turns up and down: 


Some rich to-day, to-morrow low, 
While I no changes feel, 
„ But get my bread by ſweat of brow, 
And turn my ſpinning- Wheel. 
% From me let men and women too 
© This home-ſpun leſſon learn, 
Not mind what other people do, 
«© But eat the bread they earn: 


4 If none were fed, were that to be, 
« But what deſerv'd a meal, 

Some ladies then, as well as me, 
« Mult turn the ſpinning-wheel.“ 


The rural toaſt, with ſweeteſt tone, 
Thus ſung her witleſs ſtrain, 

When o'er the lawn limp'd gammer Joan, 
And brought home Nancy's ſwain: 


„ Come, cries the dame, Nance, here's thy 
« Away throw rock and reel: { ſpoule ; 


Blithe Nancy, with the bonny news, 
O'erlet her ſpinning-wheel, 


CCLXXV. Sung in Comus. 
ON ev'ry hill, in ev'ry grove, 
Along the margin ot each ſtream, 
Dear conſcious ſcenes of former love, 
I mourn, and Damon is my theme. 
The hills, the groves, the ſtreams remain, 
But Damon there I ſeek in vain. 


Now to the moſſy cave I fly, 
Where to my ſwain I aft have ſung, 
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Well pleas'd the browzing goats to ſpy, 
As o'er the airy ſteep they hung : 
The moſly cave, the goats remain, 
But Damon there I ſeek in vain. 


Now thro' the trembling vale I paſs, 
And ſigh to ſee the well-known ſhade 
I weep, and kiſs the bended graſs, 
Where love and Damon fondly play'd : 
The vale, the ſhade, the graſs remain, 
But Damon there I ſeek in vain. 


From hill, from dale, each charm is fled, 
Groves, flocks, and fountains pleaſe no more, 
Each flow'r in pity droops its head, 
All nature does my loſs deplore. 
All, all reproach the faithleſs ſwain, 
Yet Damon ſtill I ſeek in vain. 


CCLXXVI. Sung in Solomon: 


ON his face the vernal roſe, 
Blended with the lily, glows z 

His locks are as the raven black, 

In ringlets waving down his back. 


His eyes with milder beauties beam 
Than billing doves beſide the flream 
His youthful cheeks are beds of flow'rs, 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow 'rs, 


His lips are of the roſe's hue, 

Still dropping with a fragrant dew z 
Tall as the cedar he appcars, 

And as erect his form he bears. 
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CCLXXVII. Sung by Mr. Beard, at Ranelagh, 
ON pleaſure's ſmooth wings, how old time (teal; Þ 


away, 
And love's fatal flame leads the ſhepherd aſtray 
My days, O ye ſwains! were a round of delight, 
From the cool of the morn to the ſtillneſs of nigin; 4 
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No care found a place in my cottage, or breaſt; 
But health and content all the year was my det.“ 


*T was then no fair Phillis my heart could enſnar, 
With voice or with feature, with dreſs or with air; © 
So kindly young Cupid had pointed the dart, 
That I gather'd the ſweets, but I mils'd ot the 
ſmart: | 
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I toy'd for a while, then I rov'd like a bee; I 
But ſtill all my ſong was, I'll ever be free.“ 4 
*T was then ev'ry object freſa raptures did yield; 4 
Tf I ſtray'd thro' the garden, or travers'd the fe, i 
Ten thouſand gay ſcenes were diſplay'd to ny I 

ſight : | 9 
If the nightingale ſung, I could liſten all night; 8 
With my reed I could pipe to the tune of the ſtican : 
And wake to new lite with a rapturous dream.) 


8 
. 
But now, ſince for Hebe in ſecret I ſigh, 9 
Alus! what a change! and how wretched am! iſ 
Adu to the charms of the valley and glade; 
Their tweets now all ficken, their colours all fade 
No muſic I find in fott Philomel's ſtrain, 
And the brook o'er the pebbles now murmurs i! 
Vain, 
They ſay that ſhe's kind, but no kindneſs I ſee; 


On others the 1tmiles, but ſhe frowns upon me 
a 3 The 
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hen teach me, bright Venus, perſuaſion's ſoſt art, 
Or aid me, by realon, to ranſom my heart; 

To crown my deſire, or to baniſh my pain, 

Give love to the nymph, or give eaſe to the ſwain. 


CCLXXVIII. Sung by Mrs. Arne, at Vauxhall. 


agb. 


(teals If 


fray! 3 
light, 2 


night; O Sawney, why leav'ſt thou thy Nelly to mourn ? 

= ©; T hy preſence cou'd eaſe me 

: hy” 74 When naething can pleaſe me; 

1 Now dowie I ſigh on the banks of the burn, 

nan, Or thro' the wood, laddie, until thou return. 

ou ; Tho' woods now are bonny, and mornings are 

of the if While lav'rocks are ſinging, [clear, 
i And primroles ſpringing, 

: vet nane of them pleaſes mine eye or mine ear, 

5 * When thro' the wood, laddie, ye dinna appear. 

1d; That I am forſaken, ſome ſpare not to tell; 

e field, I'm faſh'd wi' their ſcorning, 

90 my Baith ev'ning and morning, 

8 Their jeering-gocs aft to my heart wi' a knell, 
ght; Wen thro' the wood, laddie, I wander myſell. 
can, Then ſtay, my dear Sawney, nae longer away, 
cam. ] But quick as an arrow, 

1 Haſte here to thy marrow, 
Ry Wha's living in languor, till that happy day, 
de; RV ben thro” the wood, laddie, we'll dance, ling, 
11 fade and play. 

8 CCLXXIX. Sung by Mr. Wilſon, in the Duenna. 
mu O The days when I was young 

4 When I langh'd in fortune's ſpite, 

I ſee; 4 Talk' d of love the whole day long, 
n me: And with nectar crown'd the night. 


71 he 3 


Then 


1 
Then it was, old father Care, 
Little reck'd I of thy frown; 
Half thy malice youth could bear; 
And the reſt a bumper drown. 
O the days, &c. 


Truth, they ſay, lies in a well, 
Why, I vow I ne'er could ſce 
Let the water-drinkers tell, 
There it always lay for me : 


For when ſparkling wine went round, 
Never faw I falſhood's maſk ; 

But till honeſt truth I: bund 
In the bottom of each flaſk. 

O, the days, &c. 


True, at length my vigour's flown, 
I have years to bring decay ; 

Few the locks that now I own, 
And the few I have are grey 


Yet, old Jerome, thou may ſt boaſt, 
While thy ſpirits do not tire, 
Still beneath thy age's froſt 
Glows a ſpark of youthful fire. 
O, the days, &c. 


CCLXXX, Sung in Acis and Galatea. 


CHORUS, 
O The pleaſure of the plains ! 


Happy nymphs and happy ſwains, 


(Harmleſs, merry, free and gay) 
Dance and ſport the hours away, 
For us the zephyr blows, 
For us diſtils the dew, 
For us unfolds the roſe, 


And flowers diſplay their hue : 


: 
6 
' 
| 
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For us the winters rain, 
For us the ſummers ſhine; 
Spring [wells for us the grain, 
And autumn bleeds the vine, 
RECITATIVE, 
Galatea. 
e verdant plains, and woody mountains, 
Purling ſtreams, and bubbling fountains, 
Ye painted glories of the field, 
Vain are the pleaſures which you yield; 
Too thin the ſhadow of the grove, 
Too faint the gales to cool my love. 
AIR, 
Huſh, ye pretty warbling choir ! 
Your thrilling ſtrains 
Awake my pains, 
And kindle fierce deſire : 
Ceaſe your ſong, and take your flight: 
Bring back my Acis to my tight, 
AIX. 
Acts. 
Where ſhall I ſeek the charming fair? 
Direct the way, kind genius of the mountains: 


O tell me if you ſaw my dear! [tains ? 
Seeks ſhe the groves, or bathes in cryttal toun- 
RECITATIVE. 
Damon. 


Stay, ſhepherd, ſtay ! 
See how thy flocks in yonder valley ſtray. 
What means this melancholy air ? 
No more thy tunetul pipe we hear. 
AIR. 
Shepherd, what art thou purſuing ? 
Heedleſs running to thy ruin? 
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Share our joy, our pleaſure ſhare ; 
Leave thy paſſion till to-morrow, 
Let the day be free from ſorrow, 
Free from love, and free from care; 
RECITATIVE, 
Acis. 
And ſee, my love 
Turn, Galatea, hither turn thine eyes; 
See, at thy feet the longing Acis lies. 
AIX. 
g Love in her eyes ſits playing, 
| And ſbeds delicious death 
Love in her lips is ſtraying, 
And warbling in her breath : 
Love on her breaſt fits panting, 
And ſwells with ſoft defire : 
Nor grace nor charm is wanting, 
To ſet the heart on fire. 
RECITATIVE. 
Galatea. 
O] didſt thou know the pains of abſent love, 
Acis would ne'er from Galatea rove. 
AIX. 
As when the dove 
Laments her love, 
All on the naked ſpray; 
When he returns, 
No more ſhe mourns, 
But loves the live-long day. 
Billing, cooing, 
Panting, wooing, 
Melting murmuss fill the . 
Melting murmurs, laſting love. 


DvEr. 
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DvueT. Aci and Galatea. 
Happy we. 


What joys 1 feel! what charms I ſee ! 
Of all youths, thou dearelt boy ! | 
Of all nymphs, thou brighteſt fair ! 
Thou all my bliſs, thou all my joy! 
Chorus. Happy we, &c. 


CCLXXXI. S$Soxc. 


O True content ! ſecure from harms, 
What's all the world without thy charms, 
Which ſtill allure to reſt ? 
Compar'd therewith, all earthly joys 
Are empty, fading, trifling toys ; 
In thee mankind is bleſt. 
Bereft of thee, no monarchs have 
Such pleaſure as the meaneſt ſlave, 
To whom thou giv'ſt relief; 
Tho' ſubjects ſhow profound reſpect, 
Nor duty wilfully neglect, 
Thy abſence cauſes grief. 


Come, then, thou pleaſing beauty bright! ' 
Reſide with me both day and night, 
Diſplay thy lovely charms ; 
Be thou diffus'd within my breaſt, 
And let me till ſecurely reſt 
Infolded in thy arms. 


Thro' al} the various ſcenes of life, 

Preſerve me free from envious ſtriſe, 
On Heav'n ſtill to rely 

For true protecting aid; and when 

Time terminates in death, oh! then 
To thee, O Heav'n | to fly, 


CCLXXXII, 


CE _—_— — — 
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CCLXXXII. Sung by Mrs. Arne, in Cymon, 


O Why ſhould we ſorrow, who never knew fin! 
Let {miles of content ſhew our rapture within: 
This love has fo rais'd me, I now tread in air! 
He's ſure ſent from heav'n to lighten my care! 


Exch ſhepherdeſs views me with ſcorn and diſdain ; 
Each ſhepherd purſues me, but all is in vain ; 

No more will I ſorrow, no longer deſpair, 

He's ſure ſent from heav'n to lighten my care! 


CCLXXXIII. Soc. 
PArting to death we will compare; 
For ture, to thoſe who love ſincere, 
So dreadful is the pain ; 
Such doubts, ſuch horrors, rend the mind: 
But, oh ! when adverſe fate grows kind, 
How ſweet to meet again! 


To thoſe try'd hearts, and thoſe alone, 
Who have the pangs of abſence known, 
The bliſsful change is giv*n ; 
And who—oh ! who, would not endure | 
The pangs of death, if they were ſure | 
To reap the joys of heav'n ? 1 


CCLXXXIV. Soc. | 

PHilira's charms poor Damon took ; | 

How cager he for billing! 

When, lo! the nymph the ſwain forſook, 

To ſhew her pow'r of killing: 1 
In either eye ſhe ſheath'd a dart; 

He felt it, never doubt him : | 

Odzooks ! a man were through the heart, 
Ere he cou'd look about him, 
| 


Put 


(237 } 
But mark the end—with ſeythe ſo ſharp 
Time o'er the forehead (truck her; 
And all her charms began to warp— 
Then ſhe was in a pucker : 
She then began to rave and curſe, 
Her time ſhe paſs'd no better; 
Yet fill had hopes, ere bad grew worſe, 
Some comely ſwain might get her. 
Phelira, ev'ry lad ſhe meets, 
Now makes an am'rous trial; 
But each with ſcorn her warmneſs treats 3 
Each frowns in cold denial. 
Coquettes, take warning ; change your tune, 
his woeful caſe remember : 
The bedfellow you flight in June, 
You'll wiſh for in December. 


CCLXXXV. S$oNG. 
Pho ! pox o' this nonſenſe, I pr'ythee give o'er, 
And talk of your Phillis and Chloe no more 
Their face, and their air, and their mien, what a 
_ rot! 
Here's to thee, my lad, puſh the bottle about, 
Here's to thee, my lad, puſh the bottle about. 


Let finical fops play the fool and the ape, 
They dare not confide in the juice of the grape 
But we honeſt fellows —'i{death ! who'd ever thiuk 
Ot puling for love, while he's able to drink? 
Of puling, &c. 
Tis wine, only wine, that true pleaſure beſtows, 
Our joys it increaſes, and lighiens our woes; 
Reme:nber what topers of old us'd to ling, 
The man that is drunk is as great as a king. 
The man, &c, 

* 1 
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If Cupid aſſaults you, there's law for his tricks, 
Anacreon's Cales, ſee page twenty-ſix ; 

The precedent's glorious, and juſt, by my ſoul ; 
Lay hold on, and drown the young dog in a bow!, 
Lay hold, &c. 


What's life, but a frolic, a fong, and a laugh ? 
My toaſt ſhall be this, while I've liquor to quaff, 
May mirth and good fellowſhip always abound, 
Boys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round, 
Boys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round. 


CCLXXXVI. Sox. 


PVrſuing beauty, men deſcry 

The diſtant ſhore, and long to prove, 
Still richer in variety, 

The treaſures of the land of love. 


We women, like weak Indians, ſtand, 
Inviting from our golden coaſt 

The —— rovers to our land 
But ſhe who trades with them is loſt. 


With humble vows they firſt begin, 
Stealing unſeen into the heart; 
But by poſleſlion ſettled in, 
They quickly act another part. 


For beads and baubles we refign 

In ignorance our ſhining ſtore, 
Diſcover nature's richeſt mine, 

And yet the tyrants will have more. 


Ve fair, take heed, forbear to try 


How men can court, or you be won; 
For love is but diſcovery 
When that is made the pleaſure's done. 


ccLxxxviIl. 


, . 
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VII. 


Wis 
CCLXXXVII. Sung in the Chaplet. 
put about the briſk bowl, 'twill enliven the 
heart 

While thus we fit round on the graſs : 
The lover, who talks of his ſuff 'rings and ſmart, 

Deſerves to be reckon'd an als, an aſs, 

Delerves to be reckon'd an als. 


The wretch, who ſits watching his ill-gotten pelf, 
And wiſhes to add to the mals, 

Whate'er the curmudgeon may think of himſelf, 
Deſerves to be reckon'd an aſs, 
Delerves, &c. 


The beau, who, fo ſmart with his well-powder'd 
An angel beholds in his glaſs, [hair, 
And thinks with grimace to ſubdue all the fair, 
Deſerves to be reckon'd an als, 
Deſerves, &c. 


The merchant from climate to climate will roam, 
Of Crcelus the wealth to ſurpaſs; 

And ott, while he's wand'ring, my lady at home 
Claps the horns of an ox ou the als, 
Claps the horns, &c. 


The lawyer ſo grave, when he puts in his plea, 
With torchead well fronted with brals, 

Tho? he talks to no purpoſe, he pockets your {ee ; 
There you, my good friend, are an als, 
'There you, &c. 


The formal phyſician, who knows ev'ry ill, 
Shall laſt be preduc'd in this claſs ; 

The lick man a while may coniide in his ſkill, 
But death proves the doctor an als, 
But death, &c, | 


, Then 


- 
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Then let us, companions, be jovial and gay, 
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By turns take our bottle and laſs ; 

For he who his pleaſure puts off for a day, 
Deſerves to be reckon'd an aſs, an als, 
Deſerves to be reckon'd an aſs. 


CCLXXXVIII. Sons. 


BR Aloe more, ye learned aſles, 
*Gainſt the joys the bowl ſupplies 
Sound its depth, and fill your inks, 
Wiſdom at the bottom lies : 
Fill em higher iti!l, and higher, 
Shailow draughts perplex the brain; 
Sipping quenches all our fire, 
umpers light it up again. 
Draw the ſcene for wit and pleafure,, 
Enter jollity and joy: 
We for thinking have no leiſure, 
Manly mirth is our employ : 
Since in life there's nothing certain, 
We'll the preſent hour engage; 
And, when death ſhall drop the curtain, 
With applauſe we'll quit the ſtage. 


ECLXXXIX., Sonc. 
GAys Damon to Phillis, Suppoſe my fond eyes 
Reveal with what ardour I glow ? 
Reveal with what ardour I glow ? : 
Well, what if they do? there's no harm, ſure, 
ſhe cries; N 
I can but deny you, yo1 know, you knaw 
I can but deny you, you know. ' 
Suppoſe |! 


| 
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Suppoſe I ſhould aſk of thoſe lips a ſweet kiſs, 
Say, would you the favour beſtow ? 
Say would you the favour beſtow ? 
Lord bleſs me! ſaid ſhe, what a queſtion is this! 
I can but deny you, you know, you know; 
I can but deny you, you know, 


Suppoſe, not contented, I ſtill aſk for more? 
For pleaſure from pleaſure will grow, 
For pleaſure from pleaſure will grow : 
Suppole what you will, ſhe reply'd as before, 
I can but deny you, you know, you know; 
I can but deny you, you know. 


Come then, my dear love, to the wood let's re- 
Cry'd Damon, and offer'd to go, [ pair, 
Cry'd Damon, and offer'd to go: 

No, no, with a bluſh, anſwer'd Phillis, for there 
I could not deny you, you know, you know ; 
IJ could not deny you, you know. 


CCXC. A Dur, in Judas Maccabæus. 


GEE the conqu'ring hero comes; 
Sound the trumpet, beat the drums ; 

Sports prepare, the laurel bring, 

Songs of triumph to him ſing, 

Sce the godlike youth advance; 

Breathe the flutes, and lead the dance; 

Myrtle wreaths, and roſes twine, 

To deck the hero's brow divine. 


CCXCT., - SONG: 


QEE the pall-ſupporting bearers, 
All in undertaker's ſhew ! 
rn See 
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See the train of ſable-wearers, 
Acting ev'ry mode of woe! 
Silent crowds the ſpot ſurrounding, 
Call'd the grand receiver's dome; 
Liſmal-tolling tenor ſounding, 
% Fellow mortals, follow home.“ 


Liſt 1 oh lift? ye ſtate declaimers, 
On whoſe words the many dwell ; 
Place - beſtowing patriot-tamers, 
Hark !' oh hark !' *fis grandeur's knell. 
Heralds loud proclaim the honours 
Which this once puiſſant paſt ; 
Tell his titles, count his manors, 
Lord of only this at laſt. 


View the tomb with ſculpture ſplendid ; 
View the ſod with briars bound ; 
There the farce of finery's ended; 
All are equal under ground.—. 
Faſhions there, there envy's baniſh'd ; 
Beauties there can't plead their forms; 
There precedencies are vaniſh'd, 
Offals all to odious worms, 


Wile folks, weak ones, poor, and wealthy, 
Tenant unremitting graves 


Haughty, humble, ſick, and healthy, 
Britain's ſons, and Aſian ſlaves, 
Gloom no more the brow with ſorrow, 
Meet the moment, come what may 
If we're all to die to-morrow, 
Let us live, myl ads, to-day, 


We'll not lavidhlife's expences, 
Nor be niggar4s when we pay; 


Let 
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Let us pleaſe; not pall our ſenſey, 
This is reaſon's holiday. 

Here te dunces bid defiance, 
AﬀeAations diſapprove ; 

Here's my toaſt—The grand alliance, 
Friendſhip, freedom, wit, and love. 


CCXCII. Sung by Mrs. Weichſel, at Vauxhall. 


CHepherd, ceaſe your ſoft eomplaining, 
Tue a heart that ſcorns dildaining ; 

J no baſhfu} meanings want, 

All that virtue aſks I'll grant; 

Down-caſt looks, and frequent ſighing, 

Diſtant awe, and vows of dying, 

All are ſenſeleſs: who'd believe 

He would die, who (till may live? 


CCXCIII. Sung by Mrs, Weichſel, at Vauxhall. 


QHepherd,, fly me, come. not nigh me, 
Reaſon's voice I cannot hear; 
Love betrays. me, paſſion ſways me, 
For my Heart tis time to fear. 


Doubts alarm me, wiſhes charm me, 
In a whirl my ſenſe is loſt ; 

All your ſuing leads to ruin; 
Say no more, or all is loſt. 

Don't purſue me, *twill undo. me, 
Hark ! *tis honour calls! begone; 
Leave me, leave me, looks deceive me, 

In a moment I'm undone, 


CCXCIV. Sung by Mrs. Baddeley, at Ranciagh, 


CHepherd, wouldſt thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unallay'd by pain, 7 
oF 
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Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere, 
Gentle ſhepherd, lend an ear: 
Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright; 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo, tinkling rills. 


Tranquil pleafures never cloy 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy, 
All but love, for love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, fiercer fires. 
Love and all its joys be thine ! 
Yet ere thou the reins reſign, 
Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
Hear attentive, and obey : 


Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 

But beneath them lurks a thorn ; 
Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 

Yet it hides the vengetul ſnake : 
Think not ſhe whole empty pride 
Dares the fleecy garb deride, 

Think not ſhe who, light and vain, 
Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain. 


Let not lucre, let not pride, 

Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide: 
Have not thoſe their proper ſphere ? 
Gentler paſſions triumph here. 
Seck no more, the reſt is vain, 
Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain, 
Anguiſh lightly gilded o'er 

Cloſe thy wiſh and feek no more. 


CCXCV. Sox. 
QUepherds, I have loſt my love, 
Have you ſeen my Anna? 
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Pride of ev'ry ſhady grove 
Upon the banks of Banna. 
1 for her my home for ſook, 
Near yon miſty mountain; 
Left my flock, my pipe, my crook, 
Greenwood ſhade, and fountain. 


Never ſhall I ſee them more, 
Untit her returning; 
All the joys of life are o'er, 
From gladneſs chang'd to mourning. 
Whither is my charmer flown ; 
Shepherds, tell me whither ? 
Ah! woe for me, perhaps ſhe's gone 
For ever, and for ever. 


CCXCVI. Sung by Miſs Wearman, at Vauxhall. 
QUepherds, would ye hope to pleaſe us, 
You muſt ev'ry humour try; 
Sometimes flatter, ſometimes teaze us, 
Sometimes laugh, ang ſometimes cry. 


Soft denials are but trials 
Of the heart we wiſtr to gain 
Thouph we're ſhy, and ſeem to fly, 
If you purſue, we fly in vain. 


CCXCVII. Sons. 
Glick of the town, fair Delia flew 
To contemplation's rural ſeat z 
Adieu, ſhe cry'd, vain world adieu, 
Fools only ſtudy to be great : 
The book, the lamp, the hermit's cell, 
The moſs-grown roof, the matted floor; 
All theſe ſhe had—"twas mighty well; 
But yet ſhe wanted ſomething more. 


Back 
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Back to the buſy world again 

She ſoon return'd, in hopes to find 
Eaſe for imaginary pain, 

Quiet of heart, and peace of mind : 
Gay ſcenes of grandeur ev'ry hour, 

By turns, her fickle fancy fill; 
The world ſcem'd all within her pow'r ; 

But yet ſhe wanted ſomething itill. 


Cities and groves, by turns, were try'd ; 
*T'was all, ye fair, an idle tale: 
Delia, at length, became a bride, 
A. bride to Damon of the vale : 
Behold, at once the gloom was clear'd ; 
Damon was kind z and from that heur 
Each place a paradiſe appear'd, 
And Delia wanted nothing more. 


CCXCVIII, Sung by Mr. Wilſon, ix the Giant": F 


Cauſeway. 
Gllence ! take notice! you are my ſon; 
Full on your father look, fir! 
This is an oath you may take as you run, 
So lay your hand on the horn-book, fir ! 
Hornaby, Hornaby, Highgate and horns, 
And money by hook or by crook, fir. 
Hornaby, &c. 


Spend not with cheaters or cozeners your life, 
Nor waſte it on profligate beauty; 


And when you are married, be kind to your wife, 


And true to all petticoat duty ! 
Duriful, beautitul, kind to your wife, 
And true from the cap to the ſhoe-tie, 
Dutitul, &c, 


* Foy» A 


ife, 
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To drink to a man when a woman is near, 

You never mult hold to be right fir; beer, 
Nor, unleſs tis your taſte, to drink ſmall for {trons 

Or eat brown bread when you can get white, ſir, 
Mannikin, cannikin, good meat and drink, 

Are pleaſant at morn, noon, or night, fir, 

Mannikin, &c. 


To kiſs with the maid when the miſtreſs is kind, 
A gentleman ought to be loth, ſir ; 

But it the maid's faireſt, your oath does not bind, 
Or you may, if you like it, kiſs both, fir, 

Kiſs away, both you may, ſweetly ſmack night 

and day, 
If you like it, you're bound by your oath, fir. 
Kiſs away, &c. 


When you travel to Highgate, take this oath again, 
And again, like a ſound man and true, fir ; 
And if you have with you ſome more merry men, 

Be ſure you make them take it too, fir. 
Bleſs you, fon, get you gone, frolick and fun, 
Old England, and honeſt true blue, fir! 
Bleis you, ſon, &c. 


CCXYCTIE. Bons. 


CHORUS, 

Gliver-veſted, bright, and gay, 

Pleaſure keeps her holiday, 

AIR. Mrs, Arne, 

Smiling mirth, and roly joy, 
Youthtul love, appearing coy, 
Join'd with frolick indiicreet, 
Form her train with dancing ſeet. 


CHORUS, 
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Hark ! tis 
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CHORUS. 
leaſure's voice invites 


Nymphs and ſwains to ſweet delights. 


AIR. Mrs. Weichſel. 


See ! in yonder roſy bowers, 
Half reclin'd in beds of flowers, 
Such a nymph as might inſpire 


Hoary 


age with ſoft deſire ! 
CHORUS. 


Hark ! *tis pleaſure's voice invites 
Nymphs and ſwains to ſweet delights. 


AIR. Mr.. Pinto. 


Round tlie table, bold and free, 
View the topers, full of glee; 
Jeſt and laughter there abound, 
Now the merry glaſs goes round. 


CHORUS, 


Hark! *tis pleaſure's voice invites 
Nymphs and ſwains to fweet delights. 


AIR. Mr. Vernon. 


See the bumper, ſparkling bright, 
Urges on the ſweet delight; 

None can, ſure, ſuch joys refrain, 
Which give mirth, and cure each pain. 


Hark ! 


CHORUS, 
*tis pleaſure's voice invites 


Nymphs and ſwains to ſweet delights. 
CCC. Sung by Miſi Davies, in Love in a Village. 


glace Hod 


ge proves ungrateful no further III 
ſeek, 


But go up to town in the waggon next week: 
A ſervice in London is no ſuch diſgrace, 


And regiſter's office will get me a place. 


7 
* 
* 
I 
{ 
Bet © 

oF 


I'll 
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Bet Bloſſom went there, and ſoon met with a 
friend ; 

Folks ſay, in her filks ſhe's now ſtanding an end: 

Then why ſhould not I the ſame maxim purſue, 

And better my fortune, as other girls do ? 


CCCI. Sung at Vauxhall. 
Glnce Jenny thinks mean her heart's love to deny, 
+ And Peggy's uneaſy when Harry's not by; 
I will own, without bluſhing, were all the world 
That Willy's the lad, the lad for me, [by, 
That Willy's the lad, the lad for me. 


Fle brought me a wreath which his hand did 
compoſe, [role 3 
Where the dale-loving lily was twin'd with the 
Toung myrtle in ſprigs did the border incloſe; 
And Willy's the lad, the lad for me, 
And Willy's, &c. 
By myrtle, ſaid he, is my paſſion expreſs'd ; 
Te rote, like your lips, in vermilion is drels'd : 
And the lily, for whiteneſs, would vie with your 


And Willy's the lad, the lad for me, [breaſt; 


And Willy's, &c. 


Theſe ribbands of mine were his gifts at the fair, 

My mother look'd croſs, and cry'd, Fanny, be- 
ware ! 

But d'ye think I regard her ? not I, I declare; 


And Willy's the lad, the lad for me, 
And Willy's, &c. 


Beneath a tall beech, and reclin'd on his crook, 


{law my young ſhepherd ; how ſweet was his 
look ! 


He aſk'd for one kiſs, but an hundred he took; 
U And 
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And Willy's the lad, the lad for me, 
And Willy's, &c. 


Then what can I do, O inſtruct me, ye maids, 
When a lover ſo kindiy, lo warmly invades, 
Whoſe ſilence as much as his languuge perſuades ; 
And Willy's the lad, the ad for me, 
And Willy's the lad, the lad tor me. 


CCCII. Surg by Mr. Vernon. 
Glince pleaſurc's in faſhion, and life but a jeſt, 
In ſpite of misfortune I' Hugh with the beſt; 
Let the dull, who repute it a weakneſs to ſmile, 
Arraign my opinion, my morals revile, 
While I know that my boſom is free trom a flaw, 
I'll keep up the chorus of ha—ha—la—ha. 


Determin'd to leap o'er the bar of controul, 

No rivet ſhall cloſe up my treedom of aul; 

If care or ill- nature ſhould come in my reach, 
And, foaming with rage. hk« 2 m-*thoditt preach, 
While I know that my boom is tre: trom a flaw, 
I'll trip up their heels, and cry ha- haha. 


To be happy, FIl laugh :s he minutes advance, 
Mirth ! piay thou the ftiddie, | warrant i dance; 
But ſweetei the muſic will float in the air, 
If Lucy, my good-temper'd Lucy, he tere; 
She, knowing my boſom quite tre» trom a flaw, 
Will join the tweet tune of love's ha--ha—ha—ha. 
I'll laugh thro' the world, in defiance of ſtrife, 
For laughter's an oil to the (allad of lite; 
Tl make daddy Time, as he paſles in haſte, 
Look over his ſhouider, and long tor a taſte ; 
Then, friends, while your boſoms are tree trom a 
aw, 


Swell round the gay chorus of ha +ha—ha—ha. 


CCC11L, | 


* 
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CCCIII. SoxG. 


| Glace the world is ſo old, and the times art ſo 


new, 
And every thing talk'd of, except what is ttue; 
Among other ſtories my fable may pals, 
Of four or five ſweethearts who courted a laſs, 
Derry down, &e., 


The firſt was from France, à-la-mode de Paris, 
All faſhion, all feather, bien monſieur poudrie; 
He bow'd, he took ſnuff, cut a caper, and then 
He bow d, cut a caper, and took ſnuff agen. 


A Dutchman advanc'd, hen the lady he ſaw, 
He dropp*'4 down his pipe, and he bluttei d out. 
I: 


aw z 
With hands hid in pocket, and unpoliſh'd leer, 
As frogs ſing in courtſhip, ſo croak'd out Mynheer, 
From Connaught itſelf, another beau came, 
Macfinnin Macgragh Ballinbrough was his name; 
He bow'd to the laſs, and he ſtar'd at Mounſeer, 
Clapp'd hand on his ſword, and ſaid, Ah! 
Arrak my dear! 


The next a Mels John, of rank methodiſt taint, 

Who thought like a ſinner, but look'd like a faint, 

Clos'd his hands, twirl'd his thumbs, moving 
muckle his face, 

Then turn'd up his eyes as about to ſay grace. 


A neat Engliſh ſailor, in holiday trim, 
Who had long lov'd the laſs, and the laſs had 
| lov'd him, 
Athwart them all ſtept, under arm toſs d his (witch, 
Squar'd his hat, op'd his pouch, gave his trow- 
ſers a hitch ; 
U2 He 
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He along- ſide her fell, and he grappl'd on board ; 


She ſtruck the firſt hroadGde of kiſſes he-pour'd : 


Then he tow'd her to church; and as to the reſt, 
What afterwards follow'd is eaſily gueſs'd. 
Derry down, &c. 


CCCIV. Sung at Vauxhall. 


Glnce wedlock's in vogue, and ſtale virgins dei- 
pis'd, 
Toall batchelor s, greeting,theſelines are premis'd ; 
I'm a maid that would marry—ah ! cou'd I but 
„ 
(I care not for fortune) a man to my mind, 


( care not for fortune) a man to my mind. | 
Not the fair-weather'd fop, fond of faſhion and 


drels ; 


Not the ſquire who can reliſu no joys but the chace; 
Nor the free: thinking rake, whom no morals can 


bind ; { mind, 


Neither this, that, nor t' other s the man to my 


Neither this, &c, 


Not the ruby-fac'd fot, who topes world without 
end; Itriend; 


Nor the drone, who can't reliſh his bottle and 
Nor the fol- nt v too fond, nor the churl that's 


unkind; 
Neither this, chat, nor t'other's the man to my 
mind, 
Neither this, &c. 


Not the rich, with full bags, without breeding ct 
merit; 

Nor the flaſh, that's all fury, without any ſpirit : 

a N 
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Nor the fine maſter Fribble, the ſcorn of mankind 3 
; Neither this, = nor t'other's the man to my 
, min 


Neither this, &c. 
But the youth whom good ſenſe and good-nature 
inſpire, [admire 3 
| & Whom the brave muſt eſteem, and the fair ſhould 
1 In whoſe heart love and truth are with honour 
conjoin'd ; 
d; This, this, and no other,'s the man to my mind, 
ut This, this, and no other, s the man to my mind. 
7 CCCV. Sung by Mrs. Weichſel. 
| GOft invader of my ſoul ! 
ad | Love, who can thy pow'r controul ? 
; All that haunt carth, air, or (ca, 
ce; | Own thy force, and bow to thee, 
can All the dear enchanting day 
nd, | Damon ſteals my heart away ! 
my All the tedious live-long night 
Damon ſwims before my ſight! 
zout All that temptingly beguile, 
nd ; Sparkling eyes, and manly ſmile; 
anch Ev'ry charm, and ev'ry grace, 
lat > Dwells in gentle Damon's face. 


Oft pleaſing pains, kan befo 
8 My — red feels, LY 
g Ct When / behold the bliſsful bow'r 
Where deareſt Delia dwells, 
rit : That way I daily drive my flock ; 
Nu U 3 Ah! 
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Ah! happy, happy vale! - 


There look, and with; and while I I lock, 


My ſighs increaſe the gale, | 
My ſighs increaſe the gale. - - I, 


Sometimes at midnight I do ſtray 
Beneath th' inclement ſkies, 

And there my true devotion pay 
To Delia's fleep- ſeal'd eyes: 

So pious pilgrims nightly roam, 
With tedious travel faint, 

To kiſs alone the elay- cold tomb 
Of ſome lov'd fav lite ſaint, 
Of ſome, &c. 


O tell, ye ſhades, that ſold my fair, 
And all my bliſs contain, 
Ah! why ſhould ye thoſe bleſſings ſhare 
For which I figh in vain? 
But let me not at fate repine, 
And thus my grief impart : 
She's not your tenant : ſhe is mine; 
Her manſion is my heart, 
Her manſion is my heart. 


CCCVII. Sox. 

Ome men with artful praile, 
To girls will ſigh and whinc ; 

And vain ideas raife, 

To ſerve a bale deſign,  - -* 0 
The flatter'd laſs : 
Conſults her glaſs, 

And on the obje& dwells : + 

Sets all her beauties blooming, - 
Fantaſtic airs aſſuming 


* — „ 
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And, growing more preſuming, 
Cries, Yes, 'tis truth he tells. 
Seduc'd by wheedling and ſighing, 
It ſhe prove kind and complying, 
How oon the deluſion appears! 
The ſubtle deceiver, 
In triumph will leave her, 
Nor heed her reproaches and tears. 


Young maids, in time take warning, 
Such fly deinders ſcorning; 
From flatterers turn your car, 
Diſdain their tales to hear, 
They never, never prove ſincere. 


CCCVIIE, Sung by Mrs, Wrighten, at Vauxkal!, 


gOund the fiſe - beat the drum to my {andard 
re pair, 

All ye lads who will conquer or die; 

At requeſt of my ſex, as a captain Tm here, 
The men's courage and valour to try. 

Tis your king and your country now call for your 

And the ladies command you to go; (ad, 

By me they announce it, and you who're afraid, 
Or retuſe, our vengeance ſhall know. 


Then firit, to the ſingle—theſę thiugs I declare, 
So each maiden moſt firmly decrees, 

Not a kiis will be granted py black, brown, or fair, 
Not an ogle, a ſigh, or a ſqueeze. 

To the married it they but look glum, or ſay no, 
Should the Monheur dare bluſter or huff, 

We've determin d nem. con. that their forcheads 

ſhall ew 


A ward to the wile is enough. 
ä Theſe 
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Theſe puniſhments we've, in terrorem, proclaim'd ; 
But (till, ſhould your courage be lacking, 
As our dermer reſort, this reſolve ſhall be nam'd, 
Which, egad! will ſend you all packing : 
We'll the breeches aſſume — pon my honour tis 
. true 
So determine maids, widows, and wives: 
Firſt we'll march—beat the French—then march 
back and beat you— 
Aye, and wear em the reſt of our lives, 


CCCIX. Soxc. 


CHORUS, 
QOund the merry pipe and drum ; 
 Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come; 
Summer ſmiles in rich array, 
All is happy, all is gay 
As the cheerful ſun goes down 
Let ſweet mirth your labours crovm, 
Sound the merry pipe and drum, 
Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come, 
AIR. Mrs, Weichſel. 
See, ſee, around, from ev'ry place, 
What charms the verdant valleys grace, 
While fleecy flocks in concert rove, 
And bleat their tender tales of love. 
CHORUS. 
Sound the merry pipe and drum, 
Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come. 
AIR. Mr, Vernon. 
Here roſy mirth, and Bacchus gay, 
Attend, your ſmiling joys to crown 
While moderation leads the way: 
Such reyelry to few is known | 
CHORVE 
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CHORUS, 
Sound the merry pipe and drum, 
Hither, nymplis and ſhepherds, come. 
AIR. Mrs. Arne. 
The joys we taſte to few are known, 
Content and health our labours crown; 
No jealous fears our boſoms move, 
For, conſtant cach, we truly love. 
CHORUS, 
Sound the mercy pipe and drum, 
Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come, 
AIR. r. Pinto, 
Here melting muſic love inſpires, 
Here peace rewards the mid-day toil ; 
But far from hence a:c loole debres, 
Here innocence and virtue ſmile. 
FULL CHOKUS. 
Sound the merry pip: and drum, 
Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come; 
Summer imues in rich array, 
All is happy, all is gay; 
As the cneeriul ſun goes down 
Let iweet mirth your labouts crown, 
Sound the merry pipe and um, 
Hither, nymphs and ſhepherds, come. 


CCC. SONG. 


She. 
Ser winter has left us, the trees are in bloom, 
And cowflips and vi'lets the meadows pertume; 
While kids are diſporting, and birds till the ſpray, 
J wait for my Jockey to hail the new May, 
I wait for my Jockey to hail the new May. 5 
a fs 
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He. 
Among the young lilies, my Jenny, I've ſtray' d; 
Pinks, daifies, and woodbines, I bring to my maid; 
Here's thyme ſweetly ſmelling, and lavender gay, 
A. poſy to form for my queen of the May, 


A poly to form, &c. 

She. 
Ah! Jockey, 1 fear you intend to beguile. 
When ſeated with Molly laſt night on a ſtile, 
You ſwore that you'd love her for ever and ay, 
Forgetting poor Jenny, your queen of the May, 
Forgettir g poor n 


4“. # 
Young Willy is handſome, in ſhepherd's green | 
dreſt; Ibreaſt, 
He gave you thoſe ribbands that hang at your 
Beſides three ſweet kiſſes upon the new hay: | 
Was that done like Jenny, my queen of the May? © 
Was that done like Jenny, &c. . 
She. 
This garland of roſes no longer I prize, 
Since Jockey, falſe hearted, his paſſion denies 2 
Ye flowers, fo blooming, this inſtant decay, 
For Jenny's no longer the queen of the May, 
For Jenny's no longer, &c. 
He. | 
Believe me, dear maiden, your lover you wrong; 
Your name is for ever the theme of my ſong : b 
From the dews of pale eve to the dawning of day, 
I ling but of Jenny, my queen of the May, b 
I ſing but of Jenny, &c. 
Sh 
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e. 
Again balmy comfort with tranſport I view 
My fears are all yaniſh'd ſince Jockey is my 4 

| en | 
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Then to our blithe ſhepherds the news III con- 
vey, [May, 
That Jenny alone you've crown'd queen of the 
That Jenny, &c. 1 
. 


Of ev'ry degree, ye young lovers, draw near; 
Avoid all ſuſpicion, whate'er may appear 
Believe not your eyes, it your peace they'd betray : 
Then come, my dear Jenny, and hail the new May, 
Then come, &c. 

Both. 


Of ev'ry degree, ye young lovers, draw near; 
Avoid all ſuſpicion, whate'er may appear; 
Believe not your eyes, if your peace they'd betray: 
Then come, my dear Jockey, and hail the new 
May, [ May. 
Then come, my dear Jenny, and hajl the new 


CCXI. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, in Love in à 
Village. 
gTill in hopes to get the better 
Of my ſtubborn flame I fly, 
Swear this moment to forget her, 
And the next my oath deny. 


Now prepar'd with ſcorn to treat her, 
Ev'ry charm in thought I brave; 

Then, relapſing, fly to meet her, 
And confeſs myſelf her ſlave. 


CCCXII. SONG. 


S Trephon , when you ſee me fly, 
Let not this your fear create; 
Maids may be as often ſhy 
Ogt - love as out of hate 


When 
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1 When from you I fly away, 
1 « It is becauſe I cannot ſtay, 
Did I out of hatred run, 
14 Leſs wou'd be my pain and care; 
Ir But the youth I love, to ſhun, 


Who can ſuch a trial bear ? 
Who, that ſuch a ſwain did ſee, 


r r 


Cruel duty bids me go, 

Gentle love commands me ſtay; 
Duty's ſtill to love a foe, 

Shall I this or that obey ? 
Duty frowns, and Cupid ſmiles, 
That defends, and this beguiles. 


Ever by theſe cryſtal ſtreams 

could fit and hear thee ſigh; 
| Raviſh'd with theſe pleaſing dreams, 
| O 'tis worle than death to fly: 
But the danger is fo great 
Fear gives wings, inſtead of hate, 
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| Strephon, if you love me, leave me; 

| It you ſtay, I am undone : 

Oh! with eaſe you may deceive me; 

| | Pr'ythee, charming ſwain, be gone. 
| Heav'n decrees that we ſhould part, 

1 That has my vows, but you my heart, 


W - . , 
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| CCCXTII. Sung by Mr. Vernon. : 


SUre never poor ſhepherd was tortur'd like me, 
From morning to night I could never be free; 
The charms of young Phillis ſo ran in my head, 

J with'd ſhe was mine, or I wiſh'd myſelt dead. 


Whenev:! 


Who could love and fly like me ? \ 
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Whenever I ſaw her, and told her my caſe, 

She gave me a frown, or ſhe laugh'd in my face; 
Yet ſtill I ador'd her, and call'd her my wife, 
My paſſion was fix'd, nor could end but with life. 


I found all the offers I made her of love 
Produc'd no effect, nor affection would move; 
So ſchem'd a contrivance her paſſion to try, 
And boldly reſolv'd or to conquer, or die. 


"Twas ſpread round the village I courted young 
Prue 

And Phillis had left her own ſchemes to purſue ; 

This anſwer'd my wiſhes—ſhe ſoon prov'd more 
kind, 

And vow'd to be true, if I'd not change my mind. 


I catch*d the occaſion, and ſent for a prieſt, 

For fear ſhe ſhould alter, I thought it the beſt ; 
From hence learn, ye virgins, be bleſt if you can, 
And never refule the ſincetre honeſt man, 


CCCXIV. Sung at Vauxhall. 


GUre Saliy is the lovelieſt laſs 
That e'er gave ſhepherd glee ; 
Not May-day in its morning dreſs 
Is halt fo fair as ſhe : 
Let poets paint the Paphian queen, 
And fancy'd forms adore ; 

Ye bards, had ye my Sally ſeen, 
You'd think on thoſe no more. 
No more ye'd prate of Hybla's hill, 

Where bees their honey fip, 


Did ye but know the ſweets that dwell 
On Sally's love-taught lip: 


X But, 
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But, ah! take heed, ye tuneful fwains, 
The ripe temptation ſhun ; 
Or elſe, like me, you'll wear her chains, 
Like me you'll be undone, 


Once in my cot ſecure ] flept, 
And lark-like hail'd the morn ; 

More ſportive than the kid I kept, 
I wanton'd o'er the lawn : | 

To ev'ry maid love-tales I told, 
And did my truth aver; 

Yet, ere the parting kiſs was cold, 
I laugh'd at love and her. 


But now the gloomy grove I ſeek 
Where Jove-lorn ſhepherds ftray ; 

There to the winds my grief I ſpeak, 
And ſigh my ſoul away: 

Nought but deſpair my fancy paints, 
No dawn of hope I ſee; 

For Sally's pleas'd with my complaints, 
And laughs at love and me. 


Since then my poor negledted lambs, 
So late my only care, 

Have loſt their tender fleecy dams, 
And ftray'd, I know not here: 

Alas! my ewes, in vain ye bleat 
My lambkins loſt, adieu 

No more we on the plain ſhall meet, 
For loſt's your ſhepherd too. 


CCCXV. Soxc. 


Weet are the banks, when ſpring perfumes 


The verdant plants and laughing flowers; 
Fragrant 
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Fragrant the violet as it blooms, . 

And ſweet the bloſſoms after ſhowers ; 
Sweet is the ſoft, the ſunny breeze 

That fans the golden orange-grove ; 
But oh! how ſweeter far than theſe 

The kiſſes are of her I love. 


Ye roſes! bluſhing in your beds, 
That with your odours ſcent the air; 
Ye lilies chaſte! with 6lver heads, 
As my Cleora's boſom fair : 
No more I court your balmy ſweets ; 
For I, and I alone, can prove 
How ſweeter, when each other meets, 
The kiſſes are of her I love. 


Her tempting eyes my gaze inclin'd, 
Their pleaſing leſſon firſt | caught; 
Her ſenſe, her friendſhip, nexi confin'd 
The willing pupil ſhe had taught. 
Should fortune, ſtooping from her ſky, 
Conduct me to her bright alcove 
Yet, like the turtle, I ſhould die, 
Denied the kiſs of her I love. 


CCCXVI. Soc. 
QWeet ate the charms of her love, 
More fragrant than the damaſk roſe; 

Soft as the down of turtle dove, 

Gentle as winds when zephyr blows, 
Refreſhing as deſcending rains 
To ſun-burnt climes and thirſty plains; 
True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the ſun, 
Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 

W hoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon; 
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From every other charmer free, 
My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The lamb the flow'ry thyme devours, 
The dam the tender kid purſues, 
Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bowers 
Of verdant ſpring, her notes renews ; 
All follow what they moſt admire ; 
As I purſue my ſoul's deſire, 


Nature mult change her beauteous face, 
And vary as the ſeaſons riſe; 

As winter to the ſpring gives place, 
Summer th* approach of autumn flies: 

No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 

Love only knows perpetual ſpring. 


Devouring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble towers, and walls cf braſs, 

In his rude march he levels low : 
But time, deliroying far and wide, 
Love from the foul can ne'er divide. 


Death only with his cruel dart 
The gentle godhead can remove, 
And drive him from the bleeding heart, 
To mingle with the bleſt above; 
Where, known to all his kindred train, 
He finds a laſting reſt from pain. 


Love, and his ſiſter fair, the ſoul, 


T win-born, from heav'n together came: 


Love will the univerſe controul, 
When dying ſeaſons loſe their name; 

Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, 

When time and death ſhall be no more. 


CCCXVII, | 
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CCCXVII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Comus. 


QWeet Echo, ſweeteſt nymph ! that liv'ſt unſecn 
Within thy airy cell, 
By ſlow meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well ; 
Ganſt thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
T hat likeſt thy Narciſſus are ? 
O! if you have 
Hid them in ſome flow'ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the ſphere ; 
So may ' ſt thou be tranſlated to the ſkies, 
And give reſounding grace to all heav'n's har- 
monies, 


CCCXVIII. Sung by Mr.. Pinto, in Tom Jones. 


OWeet mercy is the lovelieſt flow'r 
That Heav'n e er planted in the mind, 
The queen of virtue, whole ſoft pow'c 
Can e' en to godhead raiſe mankind, 


Let patriots, kings, and heroes boaſt 
A name that will in hiſtry live; 

Yet he reſembles Heav'n the moſt, 
Whoſe god-like boſom can forgive, 


CCCXIX. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy, in the Po- 
ittve Man. 
SWeet Poll of Plymouth was my dear; 
When forc'd from her to go, 
Down her cheeks rain'd many a tear, 
My heart was fraught > wg woe; 
3 
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Our anchor weigh'd, for ſea we ſtood, 
The land we left behind ; 
Her tears then ſwell'd the briny flees; 
My ſighs increas'd the wind, 


We plow'd the deep, and now between 


Us lay the ocean wide 
For five long years I had not ſeen 
My ſweet, my bonny bride ; 
That time I fail'd the world around, 
All for my true love's fake; 


But preſs'd as we were homeward bound, 


I thought my heart wou'd break, 
The preſs-gang bold I aſk'd in vain 


To let me once on ſhore; 

I long'd to fee my Poll again, 
But ſaw my Poll no more. 

And have they torn my love away ! 
And is he gone! ſhe cried, 

My Polly, ſwecteſt flower of May! 
She languiſh'd, droop'd, and dicd, 


CCCXX. SONG, 


8 luis, wilt thou waſte thy prime, 
Stranger to the joys of love? 
Thou halt youth, and that's the time 

Every minute to improve. 
Round thee wilt thou never hear 
Little wanton girls and boys 

Sweetly founding in thy ear, 
Sweetly ſounding in thy ear, 
Infants prate and mother's joys ? 


Only view that little dove, 
Softly cocing to his mate; 
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As a farther proof of love, 


See her for his killes wait! 
Hark ! that charming nightingale, 
As he flies from ſpray to ſpray, 

Sweetly tunes an am tous tale, 
Sweetly tunes, &c. 
I love, I love, he ſtrives to ſay. 


Could I to thy ſoul reveal 

But the leaſt, the thoulandth part 
Of thole pleaſures lovers feel 

In a mutual change of heart ; 
Then, repenting, wouldſt thou ſay, 

Virgin tears trom hence remove, 
All the time is thrown away, 
All the time is thrown away 

That we do not ſpend in love. 


CCXXI. Sung in Solomon, 


ELL me, lovely ſhepherd, where 
Thou feed'ſt at noon thy fleecy care: 

Direct me to the ſwect retreat 
That guards thee from the mid-day heat ; 
Leſt by thy flocks I lonely ſtray, 
Without a guide, and loſe my way. 
Where reſt at noon thy bleating care? 
Gentle ſhepherd, tell me where. 


CCCXXII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, at Vauxhall. 


N virgins, ſhun deceivers, 
Who with bale ſeducing arts, 
When they find you fond behevers, 
Triumph o'er unguarded hearts, 


It 
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If a fickle ſwain purſue you, 
O! beware his ſubtle wiles ; 
All his aim is to undo ye, 
Ruin lurks beneath his ſmiles. 


Let the youth, whoſe conſtant paſſion 
Scorns the meanneſs of deceit, 

Warm'd with mutual inclination, 
Render all your joys complete. 


CCCXXIII. Sung by Mr. Beard. 


TH. Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my | 4 


pride, 
I always have boaſted, and ſeek not to hide: 
I dwell on her praiſes wherever 1 go; 
They fay I'm in love, but I anſwer, No, no, 
They ſay I'm in love, but I anſwer, No, no. 


At ev'ning oft-times with what pleaſure I ſee 

A note from her hand, Il be with you at teal" 
My heart how it bounds, when I hear her below! 
But ſay not tis love, for I anſwer, No, no. 

But ſay, &c. 


She tings me a ſong, and I echo its ſtrain z 
Again, I cry, Jenny, ſweet Jenny, again: 

I kiſs her ſweet lips, as if there I could grow; 
But ſay not tis love, for I anſwer, No, no. 
But ſay not, &c. 


She tells me her faults as ſhe ſits on my knee 
I chide her, and {wear ſhe's an angel to me: 


My ſhoulder ſhe taps, and till bids me think ſo: 5 
Who knows but ſhe loves, tho" ſhe anſwers, No, 
Who knows, &c, Ino? 
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From beauty, and wit, and good-humour, how, 
Should prudence advile, and compel me to fly : 
Thy bounty, O fortune, make haſte to bettow, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I'll ſay, No, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I'll ſay, No. 


CCCXXIV. Soc. ; 
T* I might not be plagu'd with the nonſenſe 
of men, 
J promis'd my mother, again and again, 
To lay as ſhe bids me wherever I go, [No. 
And to all that they aſk, or would have, tell 'em 


I really believe I have frighten'd a ſcore : 

They'il want to be with me, I warrant, no more: 
And I own I'm not ſorry for ſerving them ſo; 
Were the ſame thing to do, I again ſhould lay No. 


For a ſhepherd I like with more courage and art, 

Who won't let me alone, though I bid him depart ; 

Such quettions he puts, ſince J anſwer him ſo, 

That he makes me mean Yes, tho' my words are 
{ti]] No. 


He aſk'd, Did J hate him, or think him too plain? 

(Let me die it he is not a clever young ſwain.) 

It he ventur'd a kiſs, it I from him would go ? 

Then he preſs'd my young lips, while I bluſh'd, 
and ſaid No. 


He aſk'd if my heart to another was gone? 

It I'd have him to leave me, or ceaſe to love on? 
If I meant my lite long to anſwer him {o ? 

I taulter'd, and ſigh'd, and reply'd to him, No. 


This morning an end to his courtſhip he made; 

Will Phillis hive longer a virgin? he ſaid ; 

It I preſs you to church, will you ſcruple to go? 

In a hearty good humour I anſwer'd, No, no. 
CCCXXV. 


Far 
CCCxxv. Sung 2 Miſs Harper, in the Silver 


ankard. 
TK bark that holds our treaſure, 
When at a diſtance ſeen, 
Fear mingles with our pleaſure, 
For danger lies between ! 


But, proſperous gales upriſing 
To waft her to the ſhore, 

With double joy ſurprizing 
Confirm the danger o'er. 


CCCXXVI. SONG. 


THE blitheſt bird that ſings in May, 1 
Was ne'er more blithe, was ne'er more gay, 
Than I, ah, well-a-day ! 14 
Than I, ah, well-a-day ! 
Ere Colin yet had learn'd to figh, 
Or I to guels the reaſon why, 
Oh love, ah, well-a-day ! 
Oh love, ah, well-a-day! 


We kiſs'd, we toy'd, we neither knew 
From whence theſe fond endearments grew, 
Till he, ah, well-a-day ! 
Till he, &c. 
By time and other ſwains made wiſe, 
Began to talk of hearts and eyes, 
And love, ah, well-a-day | 
And love, Kc. 
Kind nature now took Colin's part 
My eyes inform'd againit my heart; 
My heart, ah, well-a-day ! 
My heart, &c. 


Straight 


ay, | 4 
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Straight glow'd with thrilling ſympathy, 
And echo'd back each gentle ſigh, 
Each figh, ah, well-a-day ! 
Each ſigh, &c. 


Can love, alas! by words be von? 
He aſx d a proof, a tender one, 
While I, ab, well-a-day ! 
| While I, ah, well-a-day! 
In ſilence bluſh'd a fond reply : 
Can the who truly loves deny ? 

13 Ah, no! ah, well-a-day ! 
L Ah, no! ah, well-a-day ! 


CCCXXVII. A favourite Song in Lethe. 
1 THE card invites, in crowds we fly 

ry To join the jovial rout full cry ; 
What joy—from cares and plagues all day, 
To hie to the midnight hark-away! 

Nor want, nor pain, nor grief, nor care, 
Nor droniſh huſbands enter there; 

he briſk, the bold, the young, the gay, 
All hie to the midnight hark-away. 
Vncounted ſtrikes the morning clock, 
And drowſy watchmen idly knock; 
Till day-light peeps we ſport and play, 
X nd roar to the jolly hark-away. 
When tir'd with ſport, to bed we creep, 
And kill the tedious day with ſleep; 

o- morrow's welcome call obey, 

nd again to the midnight hark-away. 


CCCXXVIII, 
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CCCXXVIII. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, in Tho- 


mas and Sally. 


1 * echoing horn calls the ſportſmen abroad, 
To horſe, my brave boys, and away ! 
The morning is up, and the cry of the hounds 


Upbraids our tao tedious delay. 


What pleaſure we find in purſuing the fox! 


O'er hills and o'er valleys he flies ! 


Then follow—we'll ſoon overtake him—huzza 


The traitor is ſeiz'd on, and dies. 


Triumphant returning at night with the ſpoil, 


Like Bacchanals, ſhouting and gay ; 


How ſweet with a bottle and laſs to retreſh, 


And loſe the fatigues of the day ! 


With ſport, love, and wine, fickle fortune defy, 


Dull wiſdom all happineſs ſours ; 


Since life is no more than a paſſage at beſt, 


Let's ſtrew the way over with flow'rs. 


CCCXXIX. Sung by Mr. Lowe. 


i an flame of love ſincere I felt, 
And ſkreen'd the paſſion long; 
A tyrant in my ſoul it dwelt, 
But awe ſuppreſs'd my tongue. 
Atlength I told my deareſt maid, 
My heart was fix'd upon her: 
But think not I can love, ſhe ſaid; 
I can't, upon my honour. 


The heart that once is roving caught, 
All prudent nymphs diſtruſt; 

And muſt it for a youthful fault 
Be always deem'd unjuſt? 
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So Celia judg'd, ſo ſenſe decreed, 
And bid me till to ſhun her: 
Your ſuit, ſhe ſaid, won't here ſucceed, 
It won't, upon my honour. 


Too long, I cry'd, I've been to blame, 
I with a ſigh confeſs ; 

But thou, who canit the rake reclaim, 
My new-born paſſion bleſs ! 

Had ev'ry nymph like Celia prov'd, 
I could not have undone her ; | 

On thee, bright maid, thou beſt beloy'd, 
I doat, upon my honour, 


Awhile the nymph my ſuit repreſs'd, 
My conſtancy to prove, 

Then with a bluſh conſent expreſs'd, 
And bleſs'd me with her love. 

To church I led the blooming fair, 
Enraptur*d that I'd won her ; 

And now life's ſweeteſt joys we ſhare, 
We do, upon my honour. 


CCCXXX. SONG. 
1 fool that is wealthy is ſure of a bride; 
For riches, like fig-leaves, their nakedneſs 
hide: 
The ſlave that is poor muſt ſtarve all his life, 
In a batchelor's bed, without miſtreſs or wife. 


In good days of yore they neꝰ er troubled their heads 
In ſettling of jointures, or making of deeds; 

But Adam and Eve, when they firit enter'd courſe, 
E'en took one another, for better for worſe. 


Then pr'ythee, dear Chloe, ne'er aim to be great; 
Let love be thy jointure ; ne'er mind an eſtate: 


* You 
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You can never be pcor who have all thoſe charin: 3 
And I ſhall be rich, when I've you in my arms. 


CCCXXXI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, as Ranelagh, 
THE gaudy tulip ſwells with pride, 
And rears its beauties to the ſun, 
With heav*n- born tints of Iris“ bow; 
While low the vi'let ſprings beſide, 
As in the ſh de it ſtrives to ſhun 
The hand of ſome rapecious foe. 


Of worth intrinſic, ſmall the ſtore 
That from the tulip can ariſe, 
When parted from its glowing bed: 
While hid, the vi'let charms the more, 
Like incenle in its native ſkies, 
When cropt to grace the virgin head. 


Then think, ye fair ones, how theſe flow'rs 


Are wrought in nature's various rohe, . 
Where pride declines, and merit thrives: : 
Your virgin dig nity o'erpow*rs = « 

The heroes ot the conquer'd globe; | 


But lvwect compliance makes ye wives, E 


\ 
CCCXXXII. Sung by M/s Phillips, ix the Cor- F 
mval of Venice, 4 
FORE gentle primroie of the vale, | 
Whole tender bloom rude wind: nfail, 
Droops its merk leaves, and fcarce '1:itains 
The night's chill ſnow and beating ans. 


"Tis paſt the morn returns—{weet ſpring 
Is come—and hills and valleys ling — 
But low the gentle primrolc lies; 
No more to bloom, no more to riſe ! 
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CCCXXXIII. Surg by Mr. Vernon, 


THE gentle wan, with graceful pride, 
Her gloſly plumage laves 

And (ailing down the filver tide, 
Divides the whiſp'cing waves: 

The filver tide that wand'ring flows, 
Sweet to the bird muſt be; 

But not ſo ſweet, blithe Cupid knows, 

As Delia is to me. 


A parent bird, in plaintive mood, 
On yonder fruit-tree ſung; 
And (till the pendent neſt ie view'd, 
That held her callow young; 
Though dear to her paternal heart, 
The genial brood mult be, 
They're not ſo dear the thouſandth part, 
As Delia is to me. 


The roſes that my brow ſurround, 
Were natives of the dale ; 
Scarce pluck'd, and in a gailand bound, 
Before their hue grew pale: 
My vital blood would thus be froze, 
It luckleis torn from thee; 
For what the root is to the role, 
My Belia is to me. 


Two doves I found like new- fall'n ſnow, 
So white the beauteous pair; 

The birds to Delia 1 11 beſtow, 
They're like her botom fair: 

May they of our connubial love 
A happy omen be! 

Then ſuch fond blits as turtles prove, 
Shall Delia ſhare with me, 
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CCCXXXIV. Sonc, 

PHE glitt'ring ſun begins to riſe 
On yonder hill, and paints the ſkies; 

The lark his warbling matin ſings; 
Each flow'r in all its beauty ſprings; 
The village up, the ſhepherd tries 
H:s pipe, and to the woodland hies. 


Oh! that on th' enamell'd green 
My Delia, lovely maid, were ſeen, | 
Freſher than the roſe's bloom, f 
Sweeter than the mead's perfume ! ij 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away, 
To Delia's car the tender notes convey : 
As tome lone turtle kis loſt love deplores, 
And with ſhrill echoes fills the ſounding ſhores, |: * 
So I, like him, abandon'd and forlorn, * 
With ceaſeleſs plaints my abſent Delia mourn. 


„ 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along: 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 
The winds to blow, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love, 


Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Nor balmy ſleep to lab'rers ſpent with pain, 
Nor ſhow'rs to 3 nor ſunſhine to the bee, 
Are halt ſo pleaſing as thy fight to me. 


CCCXXXV. Sung by Mrs. Anne, in Almena. 
T golden radiance of the ſun, 
Mild glancing thro' the cedar bow'rs, 
Renews the glories of the day : 
The beauteous ſcene's again begun, 
Which nature freſhens and empowers, 
And ev'ry bird exalts his lay. R 4 
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Sweet is the prime of florid June, 
Sweet are the meadows as they ſmile, 
And ſweet the rura! minitrel's ſong; 
But ſweeter is the mind in tune, 
Sweeter the heart unknown to guile, 
And ſweeter where the virtues throng, 


? 


CCCXXXVI. SonxG. 


THE heavy hours are almoſt paſt, 
That part my love and me; 
My longing eyes may hope, at laſt, 

The:r only with to ſec : 
But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt fo long? 
Will love in all your pulles beat, 
And tremble on your tongue ? 
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Will you in ev'ry look declare, 
Your heart is till the ſame, 
And heal each idle, anxious care 
| Our fears in abſence frame? 
= Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 
* When we ſhall thortly meet, 
And try what yet remains between 
Ot loit'ring time to cheat. 


But if the dream that ſooths my mind 
| Shall falſe and groundleis prove; 
a, If I am doom'd at length to find, 
| That you've forgo! to love: 
All I of Venus alk, is this, 
No more to let us join; 
But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine. 
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CCCXXXVII. Sg by My. Beard, in Love 
in a Village. 
PHE honeſt heart, whoſe thoughts are clear 
From fraud, diſguiſe, and guile, 
Need neither fortune's frowning tear, 
Nor court the harlot's ſmile. 


The greatneſs that would make us grave, 
Is but an empty thing 

What more than mirth would mortals have ? 
The chearful man's a king ! 


CCCXXXVIII. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, at 
Vauxhall. 
PRE jocund ſpring again is ſeen, 
And muſic wakes the grove ; 
The nymphs and ſhepherds trip the green, 
And all 1s joy and love. 
On this gay ſpot I come again, 
My duty to purſue, 
In hopes the friendſhip to obtain 
Ot you, and you, and you. 
The chearſul pipe, at ev'ning hour, 
The jocund throng invite 
To tread the lawn, or range the bow'r, 
Where muſic's pow'r delight: 
With ſong to pleaſe each nymph and ſwain 
Is ſtill my only view, 
That I the friendſhip may maintain 
Of you, and you, and you, 


If nature kindly has endued 
With melody my voice, 


Encouragemes' £ 
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Encouragement has oft enſu'd 
By making me your choice; 
On this gay ſpot long may I reign 
My duty to purſue, 
And ah ! the friendſhip ſtill maintain 
Of you, and you, and you, 


CCCXXXIX. Sung by Mrs, Pinto, at Ra 
nelagh. 


RECITATIVE. 
THE kind appointment Celia made, 
And nam'd the myrtle bow'r; 
There, fretting, long poor Damon ſtay d 
Beyond the promis'd hour: 
No longer able to contain 
This anxious expectation, 
With rage he ſought t'allay his pain, 
And vented thus his paſſion. 
AIX. 
To all the ſex, deceitful, 
A long and laſt adieu, 
Since women prove ungratefu 
As long as men prove true. 
The pains they give are many, 
And, oh! too hard to bear; 
The joys they give—if any, 
Few, ſhort, and inſincere. 
RECITATIVE. 
Now Celia, from mamma got looſe, 
7 Had reach'd the calm retreat ; 
With modeſt bluſh the begg'd excuſe, 
o And chid her tardy feet. 


$ The ſhepherd, from each doubt releas'd, 


But 
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Rut as each tender thought increas'd, 
Thus chang'd his railing ſtrain, 
AIR. 
How engaging, how endearing, 
Is a lover's pain and care! 
And what joy the nymph's appearing 
Atter ablence or deſpair | 
Women, wile, increaſe deſiring 
By contriving kind delays 
And, advancing or retiring, 
All they mean is—more to pleaſe. 


CCCXL. Sang by Mrs. Ward. 
HE laſs that wou'd know how to ma anage a 
man, 
Let her liſten and learn it from me, 
His co urage to quell, or his heart to trepan, 
As the time and occaſion agree. 
The girl that has beauty, tho” mall be her wit, 
May whcedle the clown or the beau; 
The rake may repel, or may draw in the cit, 
By the ule of that pretty word No. 


When powder'd toupees around are in chat, 
Each ſtriving his paſſion to ſhow, 


With, Kiſs me, and Jove me, my dear, and all that; 


Let her anſwer to all be, O no. 

When a doſe is contriv'd to lay virtue aſleep, 
A preſent, a treat, or a ball, 

She ſtill mult refuſe, if her empire ſhe'll keep, 
And No be her anſwer to all, 


But when Mr. Dapper wit offers his hand, 
Her partner in wedlock to go; 
A horle, and a coach, and a jointure in land, 
She's an idiot if then ſhe ſays No: 1 
ut 
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But if ſhe's attack'd by a youth full of charms, 
Whole courtſhip proclaims him a man; 
When preis d to his boſom and claſp'4 in his arms, 
Then let her ſay No it ſhe can, 
| CCCXLI. So. 
1 TRE laſt time I came o'er the moor, 


| I lett my love behind me; 
Ve powers! what pain do J endure, 
Wen ſoft ideas mind me ? 
Soon as the ruddy morn diſplay'd 
The beaming day enſuing, 
I met betimes my lovely maid 
In fit retreat for wooing. 


Beneath the cooling ſhade we lay, 

| Gazing and chaſtely ſporting 

We kiſs'd and promis'd time away, 

* Till night ſpread her black curtain, 

I pitied all beneath the ſkies, 

* Ev'n kings, when ſhe was nigh me; 

In raptures I beheld her eyes, 

Which could but ill deny me. 

Should I be call'd where cannons roar, 
Where mortal ſteel may wound me; 

Or caſt upon ſome foreign ſhore, 
Where dangers may ſurround me; 
Vet hopes again to ſee my love, 

XZ Toftealt on glowing kiſſes, 

X Shall make my cares at diſtance move, 

In proſpect of ſuch bliſſes. 


In all my foul there's not one place 
Io let a rival enter: 
Since ſhe excels in ev'ry grace, 
In her my love ſhall center. 


. 


Sooner 
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Sooner the ſeas ſhall ceaſe to flow, 
Their waves the Alps ſhall cover; 

On Greenland's ice ſhal) roſes grow, 
Before I ceaſe to love her. 


The next time I go o'er the moor, 
She ſhall a lover find me; 

And that my faith is firm and pure, 
Tho' I left her behind me: 

Then Hymen's ſacred bonds ſhall chain 
My heart to her fair boſom ; 

There, while my being does remain, 
My love more freſh ſhall bloſſom. 


CCCXLII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, in Almena. 


TR martial hoſt, and tented plain, 
May fright the poor and timid ſwain, 
Who never felt ambition's fre ; 
But nothing awes, or ſhould controul, 
The truly great, undaunted ſoul, 
That dares to empire's height aſpire. 


and Sally. 
THE May-day of life is for pleaſure, 
For ſinging, for dancing, and ſhow z 
Then why will you waſte ſuch a trealure 
In ſighing, and crying—Heigho ! 
Let's copy the bird in the meadows, 
By ner's tune your pipe when tis low; 
Fly round, and coquetic it as ſhe does, 
And never fit crying—Heigho ! 


Though, when in the arms of a lover, 
It ſometimes may happen, I know, 


CCCXLIII. Sung by Miſs Poitier, in Thomas | 


That, 


2. 


2 T1 tell you the reaſon 


as 


"hat, 
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That, ere all our toying is over, 
We cannot help crying Heigho! 


In age ev'ry one a new part takes; 
I find, to my ſorrow, tis ſo: 

When old, you may cry till your heart aches, 
And no one will mind you—Heigho ! 


CCCXLIV. Sung in the Jovial Crew. 


1 mind of a woman can never be known, 
You never can gucls it aright : 
ſhe know not her own, 
It changes ſo often ere night. 
Twou'd puzzle Apollo, 
Her whimſies to follow, 
His oracle wou'd be a jeſt; 
She'll frown when ſhe's kind, 
Then quickly you'll find, 
She'll change with the wind, 
And often abutes 
The man that ſhe chuſes, 
And what ſhe retales 
Likes beſt. 


COCOTLY:: SONG. 


FRE morning freſh, the ſun in eaſt, 
New gilds the ſmiling day; 

The morning freſh, the ſun in calt, 

New gilds the ſmiling day; 
The lark forſakes his dewy neſt, 
The fields all round are gaily dreſs'd: 

Aril-, my love, and play, and play, 

Ariſe, my love, and play, 

Come 
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Come forth, my fair, come forth, bright mad, 
And bleſs thy ſhepherd's ſight ; | 
Come forth, &c. 

Lend ev'ry folded flow'r thy aid, 
Unveil the roſe's bluſhing ſhade, 
And give them ſweet delight, 

And give, &c, ] 

Thy preſence makes all nature ſmile, 3 

1 

( 


. Wal 7a tas _% 


Thoſe ſmiles your charms improve; 
Thy preſence, &c. 

Thy ſtrains the liſt' ning birds beguile, 

And, as invite, reward their toil, 
And tune their notes to love, 1 
And tune, &c. 1 


Beneath the fragrant hawthorn-tree, A 
The flow'rs in wreaths IIl twine ; 

Beneath the fragrant hawthorn-tree, 17 
The flow'rs in wreaths I'll twine ; = H 

Ere other eyes their beauties ſee, A 

They on my brows adorn'd ſhall be; p 
Thy happy fate, be mine, be mine, 
Thy happy fate be mine. 


CCCXLVI. Soss. 3 
THE moſt ſtately gay fabrics that art ever rais , 
Or with wonder the eyes of beholders amaz , 
To their primitive nothing in time have declin'd, 
And een left us in doubt their remains When“ 
to find. þ 


Elen the ſun, that from heaven to nature gives light, 5 
And the pale, twinkling, luminous ſtars of the 
night | 
By time's fatal decree from their orbits ſhall fly, 
Worlds fall upon worlds—jumble carth and t“ 


iky, 1 N 
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Then death ſhall no longer exult in his power, 
Nor time meaſure out the dull days by the hour: 
Swift as lightning whole ages unheeded ſhall fly — 
Here lite's but a moment—uſt breathe and we die. 


There the wrietch ſhall no longer in ſorrow com- 
plain, 

Bid adieu to his care, bid adieu to his pain: 

Bove the cruſh of this world he in triumph ſhall riſe, 

And, cherubim like, mount on aerial ſkies, 


CCCXLVII. Sung by Mr. Beard, ix the Maid 
of the Mill, 
Hen hey for a frolickſome life; 
I'll ramble where pleatures are rife ; 
Strike up with the free-hearted laſſes, 
And never think more of a wife, 
Plague on it, men are but alls, 
To run after noiſe and trite. 
Had we been together buckled, 
Twould have prov'd a fine affair; 
Dogs would have bark'd at the cucko}!, 
And boys, pointing, cry'd, Look there! 


CCCXLVIII. SoxG, 
* nightingale, who tunes 
Her warbling notes ſo ſweet, 
Midſt flowers ne'er preſumes 
To fix her mourntul ſeat, 
Meiodiouſly ſhe ſings, 
While hawthorns pierce her breaſt; 
Her voice ſweet echo rings, 
And nature lulls to reſt. 
Tis thus the love-ſick maid 
In penſive voice complains, 
Z 


Cecks 
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Seeks out the lonely ſhade 
To tell her endleſs pains. 


While there ſhe breathes her mind, 
The verdant hills around, 
By purling riv'lets twin'd, 
Reverberate the ſound. 


CCELLIX.. SONG. 


* nymph that I love was as cheerful as day, 

And as ſweet as the bloſſoming hawthorn in 
May ; 

Her temper — ſmooth as tbe down on the dove, 

And her face was as fair as the mother's of love: 

Tho' mild as the pleaſanteſt zephyr that ſheds 

And receives gentie odours from flowery beds ; 

Yet warm in affection as Phoebus at noon, 

And as chaſte as the filver-white beams of the 
moon. 


Her mind was unſully'd as new-fall'n ſnow, 
And as lively as tints from young Iris's bow; 


As clear as the ſtream and as deep as the flood; r. 
She, tho* witty, was wiſe, and tho' beautiful, good. 
The ſweets that each virtue or grace had in ſtore, ( 


Shecull'd, as the bee does the bloom of each flower, 
Which, treaſur'd for me, O! how happy was 1! T 


For tho' her's to collect, it was mine to enjoy! Th 

CCCL. Sung by Mrs. Baddeley, in the 1 

Jubilee. = 7 

r* pride of all nature was ſweet Willy O, Fro 

The pride of all nature was ſweet Willy O; 4 
The firſt of all ſwains, . 

He gladden'd the plains, 2 


None ever was like to the ſweet Willy O. 


He 


He 
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He ſung it ſo rarely, did ſweet Willy Og, 
He ſung it, &c. 
He melted each maid, 
So ſkilful he play'd, 
No ſhepherd e'er pip d like the ſweet Willy O. 


All nature obey*d him, the ſweet Willy O, 
All nature, &c. 

Wherever he came, 

Whate'er had a name, 
Whenever he ſung follow'd ſweet Willy O. 


He would be a ſoldier, the ſweet Willy O, 


He would, &c. 
When arm'd in the field 
With (word and with ſhield, 
The laurel was won by the tweet Willy O. 


He charm'd them while living, the tweet Willy O, 


He charm'd, &c. 


And when Willy dy'd, 
Twas nature that ſigh'd, 


J To part with her all in the tweet Willy O. 


CCCLI. Sung by Miſs Davies, at Vauxhall, 


T* proſpect clear'd, around is heard 
The muſic of the hive; 
The bloſſoms blow, the {pirits flow, 
And nature's all alive: 
In ev'ry grove the work is love, 
The word is, “ Sing and play ;" 
From eve to morn the ſages warn, 
Ve maids, beware of May!“ 


Each lively ſcheme, each am'rous theme, 
Our nymphs and poets chuſe; 
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The dance delights, the ſong invites, 
As mirth provokes the mule : 
The war's no more, our chief 's come o'er ; 
Again the grave ones ſay, 
« Where'er ye tread, temptation's ſpread z 
«« Beware the ides of May!” 


CCCLII. 
lage. 
T Here was a jolly miiler once 
Liv'd on the river Dee, 


He work'd, he ſung, from morn to night, 


No lark more blithe than he: 
And this the burden of his ſong 
For ever us'd to be, 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me. 


CCCLIII. Sons. 
T* was once, —it is ſaid, 
When,—'tis out of my kead j— 
Aye, and where too—yet true is my tale; 
That a roun/-belly'd vicar, 
Bepimpled with liquor, 
Could ſtick to no text like good ale. 
Tol derol, lol derol lol, &c. 


He one night 'gan to doſe, 
For, unde: the roſe, 

The prieſt was thut night 20 ſe ipſe; 
Non je itſe, y- u'il ſay, 
What is that to the lay ?— 

In plain Engliſh then, parton was tipſey. 
When the clerk coming in, 
With his band-bobbing chin, 


Surg by Mr. Beard, in Love in a Vil- 


As 


V 


For 


III 
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As folemn and ſniv'ling as may be, 
The vicar he gap'd, 
His clerk hem'd and ſcrap'd, 
$zying,—Pleale, fr, to bury a baby, 
Now our author ſuppoſes 
The clerk's name was Moſes, 
Who look'd at his maſter ſo roly ; 
He blink'd with one eye, 
And with wig all awry, 
He hiccup'd out, —How cheers it, Mozy ? 
A child, fir, is carry'd 
For you, to be bury'd ;— 
Bury me, Moles !—no, that won't do, 
Lord, fir, ſays the clerk, 
You are all in the dark, 
"Tis a child to be bury'd, not you. 


Well, Moſes, don't hurry, — 
The infant we'll bury ;— 

But, maſter, the corpſe cannot ſtay ;—- 
What—can't it—but why ? 
For once, then, we'll try 


* if a corpſe, Moles, can run away. 


But Moſes reply d, 
The pariſh will chide, 
For keeping them out in cold weather ; 
Then, Mozy, quoth he, 
Fray tell em from me, 
I'll bury them warm, all together. 


But, fir, it rains hard, 
Pray have ſome regard; 
Regard, Moles ! that makes me itay 


For no corpſe, young or old, | 

In the rain can catch cold, 

But, Moles, faith, you or I may. 
Z 


3 Moſes | ' 
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Moſes begg'd to be gone, 
Saying, Sir, the rain's done; 
Pleaſe to riſe, and I'll lend you my hand; — 
"T's hard, quoth the vicar, 
To leave thus my liquor, 
And go,—when I'm ſure I can't ſtand. 


At length, though ſore troubled, 
To church-yard he hobbled, 
Lamenting the length of the way; 
For, Moſes, quoth he, 
Were I biſhop, d'ye ſee, 
I neither need walk, preach, nor pray. 


When he came to the grave, 
Says he, Moſes—a flave;— 
Lord, where's my tobacco- box hid ? 
J proteſt this faſt walking 
Prevents me from talking; 
So, Moles, pray give me a quid. 
Then he open'd his book, 
And therein ſeem'd to look, | 
Whilſt o'er the page only he ſquin 
Crying, Moſes, I'm vex'd, 
For I can't ſee the text, 
This book is ſo damnably printed. 


Woman of a man born— 


Ne—that's wrong—the leaf 's torn ;— 


Upon woman the natural (weil is; 
Were men got with child 
The world would run wild, 
You and I, Moſes, miglit have big bellies. 


Our guts would be preſs'd hard 
Were we got with baſtard ; 


How 
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How wonderful are our ſuppoſes ;j—- 
What midwite could do it ? 
He'd be hardly put to it, 

Lord bleſs us, to lay me and Moſes, 


So, Moles, come torth, 

Put the child into earth, 
And duſt to duſt, duſt it away; 

For, Moles, I truſt, 

We ſhould ſoon turn to duſt 
If we were not to moiſten our clay. 


Moſes, —mind what I fay ;— 
When tis night tis not day — 

Now in former times ſaints could work miracles, 
And raiſe fiom the dead, — 

There's no more to be laid, 

For, Moles, I've dropp d down my ſpectacles. 


Moſes, — hear what I ſay, — 
| Life's, alas] but a day,— 
= Nay, ſometimes tis over at noon j— 
Man 1s but a flower, 
Cut down in an hour, 
*Tis ſtrong ale, Moles, does it ſo ſoon, 


So one pot, and then ;— 
Moles anſwered, Amen! 
And thus far we've carry'd the farce on; 
"Tis the vice of the times 
To reliſh thoſe rhymes, 
Where the ridicule runs on a parſon. 


But ſatire deteſts 
Immorality's jeſts, 
All prophane or immodeſt expreſſion ; 
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So now we'll conclude, 
And drink as we ſhou'd, 
To the good folks of ev'ry e 


Tol derol, lol derol lol, &c. 


CCCLIV. Sonc. Ir Alfred. 
TH. ſhepherd's plain life, 
Without guilt, without ſtriſe, 
Can only true bleſſings impart : 
As nature directs, 
That bliſs he expects 
From health, and from quiet of heart. 


Vain grandeur and pow'r, 
Thoſe joys of an hour, 
Tho' mortals are toiling to find; 
Can titles or ſhow 
Contentment beſtow ? 
All happineſs dwells in the mind. 


Behold the gay roſe, 
How lovely it grows, 
Secure in the depth of the vale! 
Yon oak, that on high 
Aſpires to the ſky, 
Both lightaing and tempeſts aſſail. 
DUETTO. 
Then let us the ſnare 
Of ambition beware, 
IT hat ſource of vexation and ſmart ; 
And ſport on the glade, 
Or repoſe on the ſhade, 
With health and with quiet of heart. 


CCCLV. Sung by Mrs. Baddeley, at Ranelagh. 
TRE ſmiling morn, the blooming ſpring, 


Invite the chea: ſul birds to ng; 


1d, 
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And, while they warble on each ſpray, 
Love melts the univerſal lay: 
Let us, Amanda, timely wiſe, 
Like them improve th» hour that flies, 
And in ſoit raptures waſte the day 
Among the birks of Endermay. 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 

And age, lite's winter, wil appear: 
At this thy living bloom will fade, 
As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade : 
Our taſte of pleaſure then is o'er, 

The feather'd ſongſters are no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the birks of Endermay. 


Behold the hills and vales around 


With lowing herds and flocks abound ; 
The wanton kids and friſking lambs 


Z Gambol and dance about their dams ; 
Ihe buſy bee, with humming noiſe, 


And all the reptile Kind rejoice ; 


Let us, like them, then ſing and play 


About the birks ot Endermay. 


CCCLVI. Soc. 
THE ſmiling plains, profuſely gay, 
Are dreſt in all the pride of May, 
The birds around in every vale 
Breathe rap ture on the vocal gale, 


But ah! Miranda, without thee, 

Nor ſpring nor ſummer imiles on me! 
All lonely in the ſecret ſhade, 

I iaourn thy ablence, charming maid. 
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O ſoft as love! as honour fair! 
More gently ſweet than vernal air, 
Come to my arms, for you alone 
Can all my nguiſh paſt atone ! 


O come! and to my bleeding heart 

Th' ambroſial balm of love impart ! 

Thy preſence laſting joy ſhall bring, 
And give the year eternal ſpring. 


CCCLVII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Artaxerxes. 


THE ſoldier, tir'd of war's alarms, 
Forſwears the clang of hoſtile arms, 
And ſcorns the ſpear and ſhield ; 
But if the brazen trumpet ſound, 
He burns with conqueſt to be crown'd, 
And dares again the ficld. 


CCCLVIII. Sung by Mr. Barnſhaw, at the 


Grotto Garden. 


THE ſprightly horn awakes the morn, 
And bids the hunter riſe ; 

The op'ning hound returns the ſound, 
And echo fills the ſkies. 


See ruddy health, more dear than wealth, 
On yon blue mountain's brow ; 

The neighing ſeed invokes our ſpeed, 
And Reynard trembles now. 


In ancient days, as ſtory ſays, 
The woods our fathers fought, 

The ruſtic race adorn'd the chace, 
And hunted as they fought. 


i . l . — * A 
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Come, let's away, make no delay, 
Enjoy the foreſt's charms ; 

Then o'er the bow] expand the ſoul, 

ff And reſt in Chioe's arms. 


CCCLIX. Sung by Mr. Beard, in Apollo and 
Daphne. 
T* ſun from the eaſt tips the mountains with 
gold, [behold ; 
And the meadows all ſpangled with dew-drops 
How tie lark's early matin preclaims the new 
1 day, [delay ! 
And the horn's cheerful ſummons rebukes our 
With the ſports of the field there's no pleaſure 
4 can vie, 
While jocund we follow, follow, follow, follow, 
follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow, 
follow, follow, follow, the hounds in full cry. 


Let the drudge of the town make riches his ſport, 
And the flave of the ſtate hunt the ſmiles of the 
court; 
No care nor ambition our patience annoy, 
But innocence ſtill gives a zeſt to our joy. 
With the ſports of the field, &c. 


Mankind are all hunters in various degree, 
The prieſt hunts a living, the lawyer a fee; 
The doctor a patient, the courtier a place, 
Tho' often, like us, they're flung out with diſgrace. 
| With the ſports of the field, &c. 

he cit hunts a plumb, the ſoldier hunts fame, 
The poet a dinner, the patriot a name; 

And the artful coqueite, tho? ſhe ſeems to refuſe, 

et, in ſpite of her airs, ſhe her lover purſues, 
me, Wich the ſports of the field, &c. 


Let 
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Let the bold and the buſy hunt glory and wealth, Þ 
All the bleſſings we aſk is the bleſſing of health; — 
With hounds and with horns through the wood. Þ F 
lands to roam, An 


And when tir'd abroad, find contentment at home. Swi 
With the ſports of the field there's no pleaſure ca] WW. 
vie, | 

While jocund we follow, follow, follow, follow, [ "ey. 
tollow, follow, follow, &c. 4 

[Ac 

CCCLX. Sox. She 

PHE ſun in virgin luſtre ſhone, | Con 

May- morning put its beauties on; 1 Ane 


The warblers ſung in livelier ſtrains, 
And ſweeter flow'rets deck'd the plains 
When love, a ſoft intruding gueſt, 
That long had dwelt in Damon's breaſt, 
Now whiſper'd to the nymph, Away! 
For this is nature's holiday. 


The tender impulſe wing'd his haſte ; 
The painted mead he infant palis'd, 
And ſoon the happy cot he gain'd, 
Where beauty ſlept, and ſilence reign'd : 
Awake, my tair, (the ſhepherd cries) 
To new-born pleaſure ope thine eyes; 
Ariſe, my Sylvia ! hail the May, 

For this 15 nature's holiday. 


Forth came the maid, in beauty bright 
As Phoebus in meridian light; 
Entranc'd in rapture, all confeſs'd, 
The ſhepherd claſp'd her to his breaſt ; 
Then gazing with a ſpeaking eye, 
He ſnatch'd a kiſs, and heav'd a ſigh, 
A melting ſigh, and ſeem'd to lay, 
Conſider youth's our holiday, 
10 
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Ah! ſoft, (ſhe ſaid) for pity's ſake ! 

What, Kiſs one ere I'm well awake! 

For this ſo early came you here? 

And hail you thus the riling year? 

Sweet innocence! forbear to chide, 

14% We'll haſte to joy, (the ſwain reply'd;) 
In pleature's flow'ry fields we'll tray, 

„And this ſhall be love's holiday. 


A crimſon glow warm'd o'er her cheek, 
She look'd the things ſhe dar'd not ſpeak ; 
Conſent own'd nature's ſoft command, 
And Damon ſeiz'd her trembling hand: 
Ilis dancing heart in tranſports play'd, 
To church he led the bluſhing maid ; 
Then bieſs'd the happy morn of May, 
And now their life's all holiday. 


3 CCCLXI. Sung by Miß Sharp, at Ravelagh. 

HE ſwain that I'd chuſe, gentle Cupid, ſhould 
be 

In perſon ſtill pleaſing, good-natur'd, and free; 

Nor yet meanly low, nor vain with falſe pride, 

Let honour and virtue his action, ſtill guide. 

To female poor foibles he too ſhould be blind, 

And civil to all, yet to me only kind: 

he leelings of nature ſhould temper his wit, 

And tho' I am wrong, let him ſometimes ſubmit, 


hen mutual the paſſion no care fills the breaſt, 


ind when my ſwain's happy, then doubly I'm 
bleſs'd. 


eloy'd thus, and loving, what huſband can roam, 
Ir find real bliſs, but with ſpouſe and ſweet home? 
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The pleaſures of Hymen I fain would deſcribe, 
And ſketch the wiſh'd lover to make me a bride; 
If from the faint copy the real you ſee, 
Ah! Cupid—dear Cupid—reſerve him for me. | 


N 
x : 


CCCLXII. Surg by Miſs Harper, in the Agree- 
able Surpriſe. 
THE tuneful lark, as ſoaring high 
Upon its downy wings, 
With wonder views the vaulted (ky, 
And mounting ſweetly ſings : 
Ambition ſwells its little breaſt, 
Suſpended high in air; 
But gently dropping to the neſt, | # þ 
Finds real pleaſure there. / F 


The 

CCCLXIII. Sons. S A 

PHE tuneful lark on zther wings On 
Each morn his ſofty flight; = A 

In rapt*rous notes he ſweetly lings, = We 
And hails th' approaching light : = H 
But I from morn no comfort know, Fron 


Nor reſt from ſilent night; 
All joys to me inſipid grow, 
Afford me no delight. 


CCCLXIV. Sung by Mr. Banniſter, in the Agri 
able Surpriſe. : 
THE virgin lily of the night 
Aurora finds in tears ; 
But ſoon in coif of native white 
Her fragrant head ſhe rears. 


No longer droops, diſtre(s'd, forlorn, 
But, freſh and blithe as May, 
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She riſes to perfume the morn, 
And ſmiles upon the day. 


| The limpid ſtreams, of noble ſource, 

| That miles in darkneſs flow, 

Emerging in their devious courſe 

Tranſlucent beauties ſhow ; 

O'er golden ſands they gently glide, 
Untuffled with the 4. he 

Reflecting heaven with ſplendid pride, 
As rolling through the vale, 


CCCLXV. SoxG, 


1 virgin, when ſoften'd by May, 

t Attends to the villager's vows, 
The birds fondly bill on the ſpray, 
And poplars embrace with their boughs: 
On Ida bright Venus may reign, 
Ador'd for her beauty above; 

We ſhepherds, that dwell on the plain, 
Hail May as the mother of love. 


From the weſt as it wantonly blows 

= Fond zephyr careſſes the vine; 

he bee ſteals a kiſs from the roſe, 

And willows and woodbines entwine 3 

The pinks by the rivulet's fide, 

tt. That border the vernal alcove, 
Bend downward, and kiſs the ſoft tide, 

For May is the mother of love, 


ay tinges the butterfly's wing, 
He flutters in bridal array 


5 
5 
+. 
X 


If the larks and the linnets now ſing, 
Their muſic is taught them by May: 


* Aa 2 The 
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The ſtock -dove, recluſe with her mate, 
Conceals her fond bliſs in the grove, 
And murmuring ſeems to repeat, 


That May is the mother of love. + 
The goddeſs will viſit ye ſoon, 7 3 
Ye virgin”, be ſportive and gay u 
Get your pipes, oh! ye ſhepherds, in tune, 1 
For mu'c muit welcome the May: f 1 


Would Damon have Phillis prove kind, 
And all his keen anguiſh remove, F 

Let him tell her (oft tales, and he'll find, 4 It 
That May is the mother of love. 


T. 

CCCLXVI. Sung by Mr. Banniſter, in Summer 1 Su 
Amuſement. To 

HE waning ſailor ploughs the main, Th 

A competence in life to gain; Ile 
Undaunted braves the ſtormy ſeas, No 
To find at laſt content and eale ; Noz 
In hopes, when toil and danger's o'er, Bre 

To anchor on his native ſhore. Nor 


When winds blow hard, and mountains roll, FF Wh 


And thunders ſhake from pole to pole; = Wh 
Tho' death'ul waves ſurrounding foam, : All 
Still flatt'ring fancy wafts him home; Is tc 
In hopes, when toil and danger's o'er, = Wh 
To anchor on his native ſhore. Is to 


When round the bowl the jovial crew 
The early ſcenes of youth renew; 
Tho' each his fav'rite fair will boaſt, 
This is the univerſal toaſt ; 
May we, when toil and danger's o'er, 


Caſt anchor on our native ſhore ! 
CCCLXVII 
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CCCLXVII. Sung in Comus. 


HE wanton Fra who pierces hearts, 
Dips in gall his pointed darts; 
But the nymph diſdains to pine, 
Who bathes the wound with roſy wine, 
Roly wine, roly wine, 
Who bathes the wound with roſy wine. 
Farewell lovers when they're cloy'd, 
It I am ſcorn'd becauſe enjoy'd ; 
Sure the ſqueamiſh fops are free 
Torid me ot dull company ; 
$ Sure they're free, {ure they're free, 
T0 rid me of dull company. 


They have charms, whilſt mine can pleaſe ; 
I love them much, but more my eaſe ; 
No jealous fears my love moleſt, 

Nor faithleſs vows ſhall break my reſt ; 
Break my reſt, break my reſt, 

Nor faithleſs yows ſhall break my reſt. 
Why ſhould they e'er give me pain, 
Who to give me joy diidain ? 

All I hope of mortal man 

Is to love me while he can; 

While he can, while he can, 

Is to love me while he can. 


CCCLXVIII. Sung by Mrs. Arne. 


THE winter its deſolate train 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may bring, 
Vet Flora ſteps forward again, 
And nature revives in the ſpring: 
VII. A a 2 Tho 
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Tho the ſun, of his glories decreas'd, 


Of his beams in the ev'ning is ſhorn, ' 
Yet he riſes with joy in the eaſt, 4 
And repairs them again in the morn. B 
But what can youth's ſunſhine recall, F 
Or the bloſſoms of beauty reſtore ? L 
When its leaves are beginning to fall, T 
It dies and is heard of no more : B 
The ſpring- time of love then employ, F. 
Tis a leſſon that's caſy to learn; 
For Cupid's a vagrant, a boy, 80 
And his ſeaſons will never return. v 
CCCLXIX, Sung by Mr. Beard. " 
] 
HE women all tell me I'm falſe to my laſs, 3 
That I quit my poor Chloe, and ſtick to my = 
glals 3 » 
But to you, men of reaſon, my reaſons I'll own ; - 


Ard it you don't like them, why—let them alone. [| 


Altho' I have left her, the truth I'll declare: 7 p 
T believe ſhe was good, and I'm ſure ſhe was fair; I de 
But goodneſs and charnis in a bumper I ſte, 
That make it as good and as charming as ſhe. 


My Chloe had dimples and ſmiles, I muſt own : 


But, tho' ſhe could ſmile, yet in truth ſhe could on 
But tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, {frown: “ "2 
Did you cer ſee a frown in a bumper of wine ? © = 
Her lilies and roſes were juſt in their-prime 

Yet lilies and roles are conquer'd by time: 

But in wine, from its age, ſuch a benefit flows, CCC 


That we like it the better the older it grows. | 
Ther 


hey 
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They tell me, my love would in time have been 
cloy'd, 

And that beauty's inſipid when once 'tis enjoy'd : 

But in wine I beth time and enjoyment defy ; 

For the longer I drink, the more thirlty am I. 


Let murders, and battles, and hiſtory prove 

The miſchiefs that wait upon rivals in love: 

But in drinking, thank Heav'n, no rival contends ; 

For the more we love liquor, the more we are 
friends. 

She too might have poiſon'd the joy of my life 

With nurles, and babies, and ſqualling, and ſtrife: 

But my wine neither nurics nor babies can bring z 

And a big-belly'd bottle's a mighty good thing. 


We ſhorten our days when with love we engage; 

It brings on diſeaſes and haſtens old age: 

But wine from grim death can its votaries ſave, 

And keep out t'other leg, when there's one in the 
grave, 

Perhaps, like her ſex, ever falſe to their word, 

She has left me to get an eftate, or a lord; 

But my bumper (regarding nor title or pelf,) 

Will ſtand by me, when I can't ſtand by myſelf, 

Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain ; 

She's rid of her lover, and I of my pain: 

For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I ſpy : 

Should you doubt what I lay, take a bumper and 
try. 


CCCLXX. Sung by Mr. Shuter, in Tom Jones, 


=O women attempted, ſome few years ago, 
Their lovers to charm with a ſmall head; 


But 


— 


5 


= — — 
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But now on their noddles ſuch bumpers they ſhow, 
As if the whole carcaſe was all head: 

This faſhion the ſex of admirers would rob, 
Their conqueſts they certainly puſh ill, 

In ſtriving to charm with a bolſter*d-out knob, 
As large as a Wincheſter buſhel, 


q 
CCCLXXI. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy, atVauxhal!, | 


| 
| 


PHE woodlark is heard through the grove, 
The linnet, the lark, and the thruſh; 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, 
With muſic enchant ev'ry buth : 
Yet vain the delights of the ſpring, 
In vain bloom the flow'rets ſo gay 
The birds, though melodious they las, 
Delight not while Damon's away. 


"Twas Damon that made them look bright, 
His preſence enliven'd each ſcene, F 
His abſence has hid them in night, $1 
For he was the pride of the green : 
How vain the delights of the ſpring, 
In vain bloom the flow'rets ſo gay; 
The birds, tho* melodious they ſing, 
Delight not while Damon's away. 


Then come, my dear ſwain, to the grove, 4 
O come, and give jcy to each ſcene! Fr 
While abſent from thee and from love, 
How dull ſeems the ſports of the green ! 
How vain the delights of the ſpring ; 
How vain bloom the flow'rets ſo gay! 
The birds, though melodious they ſing, 
Delight not while Damon's away. 


CCCLXXII. 
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| CCCLXXII. Sung in Eliza. 
PHE woodlark whiſtles through the grove, 


Tuning the ſweeteſt notes of love, 

To pleale his female on the ſpray, 
Perch'd by his fide, her little breaſt 
Swells with a lover's joy conteſt, 

To hear, and to reward the lay, 


Come then, my fair-one, let us prove 
| From their example how to love: 
75 For thee the early pipe Il breathe; 
And when my flock return to fold, 
Their ſhepherd to thy boſom hold, 
And crown him with the nuptial wreath, 


| CCCLXXIII. SoxG. 

HE world, my dear Myra, is tull of deceit, 
And triendihip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet 
Ho ſtrange does it leem, that in ſearching around, 
This ſource of content is ſo rare to be found ! 
Oh, friendſhip! thou balm, and rich ſweetner of 
; life ; 
3 Kind parent of eaſe, and compoſer of ſtrife ; 
Without thee, alas! what are riches and puw'r, 
But empty delution, the joys of an hour? 


How much to be priz'd and eſteem* 3s a friend, 
On whom we may always with tatety depend! 
Our joys, when extended, will a ways 1 cr alc, 
And griets, when divided, arc huih'd tv peace, 
When fortune is {miling what crowds wili appear, 
Their kindneſs to offer, and jriendſhip fincere 3 
Yet change but the proſpect, and polut out diſticis, 
No longer to court you they cagerly preſs. 

f CCCLXXIV. 
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- CCCLXXIV. Surg at Vauxhall. 
/FHEY ſay there is an echo here, 
III try, I'II try, I'll try; 
Ha !—'tis not here—Ha !—ner is it there; 
You'll find it by-and-by, 
Pray try again—Ha !—try again, 
Perhaps this place more likely is; 
We'll find it by-and- by. 
Ha! — — Ha! 
Echo, — Ha! — Ha! 
That's it - That's it; 
By Jove, you've hit it to a T: 


Echo. — — — Tea 3 
The echo calls for tea, 
Echo. — — — Tea. 


It calls for tea— tis very droll. 
Echo. — — — Roll. 
The echo calls for tea and roll. 
Echo. — — — Roll. 
It ſeems to be in a humour to cram. 
Echo. — — — Ham. 
To cram — cram, cram, cram. 
Echo, — Ham — — ham, ham, ham. 
As I hope to live, it calls tor ham. 


CCCLXXV. SONG, . | 
5 
þ 


He. FHEY that would contentment find, 

Muſt poſſeſs a cheartul mind; 

Be their fortune what it may, 

Tis their int'reſt to obey, 

Tis a folly to deſpair, 

Tho' oppreſt with grief and care; 

What our fate one day denies, 

Oftentimes the next ſupplies. 


She, 


$h 
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$he, Mortals ne'er muſt hope to gain 
A. life ſecure from care and pain : 
"Tis not proper, here below, 
That Heaven ſhould ſuch gifts beſtow. 
Life with ſtorms and calms abounds, 
Which by turns each take their rounds : 
When the one rude tempelts rile, 
a Swift to quell them t'other flies. 
* He, Since the ſtorm is now blown o'er, 
| Of what's paſt let's think no more : 
She. But embrace the happy hour, 
While we have it in our powr. 
Hie. Youth is like the riſing ſun, 
* She, When its courſe is once begun: 
Both. Swift he wings his joytul flight, 
Till o'ertaken by the night. 


CCCLXXVI. Sung by Mr. Dyer, in Love in a 
Village, 
TT Hk, my faireſt, how delay, 
Danger ev'ry moment brings; 
Time flies ſwift, and will away, 
Time, that's ever on its wings. 


Doubting and ſuſpence, at belt, 
Lovers late repentance colt ; 
Let us, eager to be bleſt, 
Seize occaſion ere tis loſt, 


CCCLXXVII. Soxs. 
THis, a young and am'rous ſwain, 
Saw two, the beauties of the plain, 
Who both his heart ſubdue; 
Gay Celia's eyes were dazzling fair; 
Sabina's eaſy ſhape and air 
With ſoſter magic drew. 
3 He 
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He haunts the ſtream, he haunts the grove, 
Lives in a fond romance of love, 


And ſeems for each to die; ST 7 
Till, each a little ſpiteful grown, Ss 7 
Sabina Celia's ſhape ran down, ' * 

And ſhe Sabina's eye. ; 
Their envy made the ſhepherd find | 
Thoſe eyes which love could only biind ; f 

So ſet the lover free : 1 
No more he haunts the grove or ſtream, Ss M 
Nor with a true-love knot and name | S In 

Engraves a wounded tree, BY 
Ah, Celia! (ſly Sabina cry'd) * A 
Tho- neither love, we're both deny'd ; S M: 
Now, to ſupport the ſex's pride, BY 

Let either fix the dart. An 
Poor girl! (ſays Celia) ſay no more: Th 
For ſhould the (wain but one adore, An 
That ſpite, which broke his chains before, « / 

Would break the other's heart, 

CCi 


CCCLXXVIIL. Sung by MV Radley, ix Cymon. 


of hw cold flinty heart ĩt is you who havewarm'd, F 
You waken'd my paſſions, my ſenſes haxe $ 
charm'd 5 
In vain againſt merit and Cymon I ſtrove: by 
What's life without paſſion, ſweet paſſion of love ? 


The froſt nips the bud, and the roſe cannot blow, 
From youth that 1s frolt- -nipt no raptures can flow; 
Ely ſium to him but a deſart will prove: BE 
What's life without paſſion, ſweet paſlion of love? 


The 


—_— — 
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The ſpring ſhould be warm, the young ſenſon be 

gay, [ May ' 
Her birds and her flow'rets make blitheſome {wee t 
Love hleſſes the cottage, and fings thro' the grove, 
What's life without paſſion, &c. 


CCCLXXIX. Soxs. 
Hs face obſerve, diſcerning fair, 
Obſerve each motion dehonair ! 
My Artois buckles when you view, 
In ſhining ſable ſattin ſhoe, 
You'll ſay that Pm from top to toe 
A monltrous handſome city beau ! 


My bumble whiſky I deſpiſe, 

Like Phaeton I mount the ſkies ! 

And as I drive away, like mad, 

They all declare that I'm the lad, 

And cry, “ He's ſure, from top to toe, 
A monſtrous handſome city beau! 


CCCLXXX. Sung by Mr. Parſons, in the Car- 


nival of Venice, 


** is a petit-maitre's day 
Awake at noon, 
Or tcarce to ſoon, 
See him to his ſofa creep, 
Sipping his tea—half aflcep— 
Curſe the vapours ! 
Reach the papers— 
What's the opera ?—Dem the play. 
Air my boots, I think I'll ride — 
ho' rot it, no! 
It ſhakes one ſo 
B % 1.2 
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. 
170 


Let them bring the vis-a-vis; 
Luunging there, his lordſhip Ice, 
With vacant air, 
And iullen ſtare, 
Born of dullneis, rais'd by pride! 


Stop at Betty's —What's the news? | 
A battle, they ſay— | f 
1 


wed ws 
F<" we” 


Have you pines to-day ?— 
Yes, my lord— We've beat the Dutch, 


Ba—ſome ice—1 thought as much: £ 
What, and nothing more ? = Y 
That's a monſtrous bore ! N 
Well, drive to Ifachar the Jew's, N Fr 
Laſt, at Brookes's—deep at play; } 
Iſachar's debt, 14 
At faro ſet; A 
Win or loſe, terenely ſad, ; I 
Calm he tits, nor vex'd, nor glad; 4 | 
"Till half alive, = Yc 
He cuts at hve— g N 
This is a petit-maitre's day. ö Fre 
CCCLXXXI. Sung by Mr. Dunſtall, iz Love BY Le: 
in the City. ; 
T HIS is to give notice, that a man about fifty, ? 15 
Healthy and vig'rous, and of humour thritty; F 
Longing to taſte of a virtuous fruition, 1 
Wiſhes to change, out of hand, his condition: T | 
Beauty and youth little ſtreſs will be laid on; 1 


But, if he could, he would marry a maiden ; 

do to prevent any fruitleſs vexation, 

W:cows ate pray'd not to make application. | 
| Coil 


4 
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C:ſh there mult be, in hand, or annuity ; 
For winch a jointure in cate ct viduity. 
From principals—letters poſt paid —as directe! 
Honour and lecrecy may be expected, 


CCCLXXXII. Surg by Mis Thornton, 
Tx0 by Colin I now am touſaken, 
No willow my temples ſhall bind; 
Tho' in one I by chance am miltaken, 
Another, I hope, will prove kind. 
Young Colin wou'd leave me in ſorrow, 
Yet this I wou'd have him to know, 
From him this good maxim 1 borrow, 
Tis beſt to have two ſtrings to one's bow, 
I own his bright eyes were my pleaſure, 
When love from their beams linil'd on me; 
I own he was once all my ueature, 
But I'll be as fickle as he. 
Young Damon can cure all my ſorrow, 
And this I wou'd have you to know : 
From the men this good maxim I borrow ; 
They've always two rings to their bow, 


Learn, ladies, to ſcorn the faite rovers, 
Who ſhun you becaule you are true; 
Prove conſtant and kind to your lovers 
Only while they prove conſtant to you: 
For a talſe one 'tis folly to Janguilh; 
Then attend to my counte!, ant know, 
To avoid all ſuch pining and anguich, 
1 make jure of two it1ings to ny bow, 


CCCLXXXIII. Soc. 
HO? Chloe's out of faſhion, 

Can bluſh and be buceke, 
B b 2 
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IIl toaſt her in a bumper 
If ail the belles were here. 
What tho' no di'monds ſparkle 
Around her neck and wait, 
With ev'ry ſhining virtue 
The lovely maid is grac'd. 


In modeſt, plain apparel ; 
No patches, paint, nor airs ; 

In deht alone to nature, 
An angel ſhe appears : 

From gay coquettes, high finiſh'd, 
My Chloe takes no rules, 

Nor envies them their conqueſts, 
The hearts of all the fools. 


Who wins her muſt have merit, 
Such merit as her own; 
The graces all poſſeſſing, 


Vet knows not ſhe has one; 


; 
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Then grant me, gracious Hcav'n, 
The gifts you moſt approve! F 22 
And Chloe, charming Chloe, Ir foe 
Will bleſs me with her love. I Ait. 
CCCLXXXIV. Sung by Mrs. Arne, at Ranelag . 
Let t 


TH O his paſſion in ſilence the youth wound 


conceal, (reveal, 
Creep 


\ boy 
hat 


CC] 


What his tongue would not utter his eyes {till 
And by ſoft ſtolen glances unwillingly prove, 
That they are the tell-tales of Celadon's love. 


To the grove or the green, to the dance or the fair, 
Wherever I go, my blithe ſhepherd is there; 
I know the fond youth by his bluſh and his ſmile, d 
And ſurely ſuch looks were not made to begue, 
The ; 
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Tho' indiff rent the ſubjeR, whatever it prove, 
He inſenſihly turns the difcou; ie upon love; 
It he talks to another, with pleaſure 1 fee, [me. 
Though his words are to her, yet his lovlcs are to 


ed i" 


When he ſpeaks, if alone, I am ever in ie. ir 

He ſhould ſay what I dread, and yet with mot 
to hear: [would deny, 

Should he mention his love, though my pride 

My heat whiſpers, Celia, tond Cella, compiy. 


CCCLXXXV. Sig by Mr. Yates, in the Ca- 
pricious Lovers, 
THO my dress, like my manners, is fiaple 
and plain, 

4 A raſcal I hate, and a knave T diſdain; 

My dealings are juſt, and my conf Jence is clear. 
And I'm richer than thoſe Who have thoutands 
A a year, 

Tho' bent down with age, and for ſporting un- 
4 couth, 

I feel no remorſe for the foll:es of youth; 

81 ill tell my tale, and rejoice in my ſong, long. 
Land, my boys, think my age not a moment too 


4 

ua Let the courtiers, thoſe dealers in grin aud gri— 
eal, mace, : 

au Creep under, dance over, for title or place; 


Above all the titles that flow from a throne, 
hat of Honeſt I prize—and that title's my own, 


fair, CCLXXXVI. Swng by Mr. Yates, in the Ca- 
pricious Lovers. 

1 

N 5 HO? my features, I'm told, 

wits Are grown wrinkled and oid, 

wi B 1 Dan 
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Dull wiſdom J hate and deteſt; 
Not a wrinkle 1s there, 
Which 1s furrow'd with care, 
And my heart is as light as the beſt, * 


When I look on my boys, 


— — 2 — 
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They renew all my joys, = 
Myſelf in my children I fee 8 f 
While the comforts I find i 
In the kingdom my mind, d 
Pronounce that my kingdom is free. | R 
In the days I was young, Haw 
Oh! I caper'd and ſung, 
The laſſes came flocking apace; T. 
But now turn'd of threeſcore, | Ot 
can do fo no more 
Why then let my boy take his place, £ 
Of our pleaſures we crack ; ” 
For we ſtill love the ſmack, | 
And chuckle o'er what we have been ; s CC 
Yet why ſhould we repine ? 
You've had your's, I've had mine, 1 
And now let cur children begin. o 
CCCLXXXVII. Sung by Mrs, Smith, in le 15 
Deſerter. ; If 
HO? prudence may preſs me, Tt 
And duty diſtreis me, To, 


Againſt inclination, O, what can they do! 
No longer a rover, 
His follies are over, N 
My heart, my fond heart, fays my Henry is tr 
The bee thus, as changing, 
From ſweet to lweet ranging, 
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A roſe ſhould he light on, ne'er wiſhes to ſtray; 
With raptures poſſeſſing | 
In one every bleſſing, 
'Till torn from her boſom he flies far away. 


CCCLXXXVIII. Sung in the Son-in-Law. 


HO? ſweetly breathes the ſmiling ſpring, 
Tho' gentle rains the flowers bring, 
And hawthorn buds ſo gay; 

In vain deſcend refreſhing ſhow'rs, 
In vain peep forth the infant flow'rs, 
My true love far away, 


Tho ſummer ſuas rejoice the ſwains, 
Or yellow autumns bleſs the plains, 


And ſweetly-ſmelling hay; 
Tho' all around be blithe and glad, 


# Cecilia's heart alone is ſad, 


Her true love far away. 


| CCCLXXXIX. A favourite DUET in Solomon. 


THOU ſoft invader of the ſou], 
Oh, love ! who ſhall thy pow'r controul ? 


10 quench thy fires whole rivers drain, 
Thy burning heat ſhall ll remain, 


In vain we trace the globe, to try 


if powerful gold thy joys can buy; 


The treaſures of the world will prove 
Too poor a bribe to purchale love. 


CCCXC. Sons. 
J Hree lads contended for my heart, 
Each boaſted different charms and grace ; 
Young Hal could ſing with taſte and art, 
Beau Jemmy boaſted trogs and lace z * 
ithe 
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Blithe Willy was a ſoldier brave, 


Who ſear'd not ſcars, or death, or wounds, 2 N 
His country or his love to fave, ne 
When Britain's ſilver trumpet ſounds. N An 
Now fear is rous'd by war's alarms, 1 
And threat'ning ſoes each hour ariſe, on 
I icorn young Har ry's vocal charms, An 
And maſter. Jemmy I deſpiſe: ol Lik 
J love my Willy bold and brave, An 
He heeds not ſcars, or death, or wounds, 
His country or his love to ſave, cc 


When Britain's filver trumpet ſounds. 


In piping times of peace a beau, 
Dear girls, may idle thoughts employ z 
But now, when threaten'd by each foe, 
Be wile: and throw away the toy : 
Take my advice, love him who's brave, 
Who fears not icars, or death, or wounds, 


So may your {miles your country ſave, | See 
While Britain's ſilver trumpet ſounds. =D 
CCCXCI. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 4 NY 
THice welcome, ſweet May, for the bleſſings 4 Now 
you bring, lung; Our 
By you the flow'rs bloſſum, by you the birds 5 
What was cold and was dakſome is verdant and 1 
fair, 2 
And warm is the ſunſhine, and fragrant the air. And 
The fond feather'd race fly away to the grove, 
Spring wakes their ſweet pipes to the paſſion 1 A ai 
love; 
And nymphs and their ſhepherds the ſeaſon obey, * | 


To meet oft together, to kiſs and to play. 


Evn 
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| Ev'n age, tho' ſcarce able up May-hill to climb, 

Thinks he feels the ſoft flame as he did in his 
prime; 

He toys now, and preſſes to breathe out his ſighs, 

And pants on young boſoms, and doats on bright 

eyes. 


* 


8 


1 8 FS * 


Oh love! with ſweet ſpring, come and brighten our 
And bring opportunity too in your train ; [plain, 
Like the reſt of the world we'll revel and play, 
And all be the ſons and the daughters of May. 


ccexcn. Sung by Mr. Banniſter, in the Agree- 


able Surprile, 


{pus , thus, my boys, our anchor's weigh'd ; 
See Britain's glorious flag dilplay'd ! 
: Unfurl the ſwelling fail ! 
Sound, ſound your ſhells, ye tritons ſound ! 
Let every heart with joy rebound ! 
Y We (cud before the gale, 
| Sec Neptune quits his wat'ry car, 
Depos'd by Jove's decree, 
Who hails a free-born Britiſh tar 
The fov'reign of the ſca. 


© SIE ad tak en Sr 


Ver; now we leave the land behind, 
Our loving wives, and ſweethearts Kind, 
| Perhaps to meet no more! 
rent George commands; it muſt be ſoz 
And glory calls; then let us go! 
I Nor ſigh a with for ſhore. 
For Neptune, &c, 


A ſail a-head, our decks we clear; 
Our canvas croud ; the chace we near : 
In vain the Frenchman flies. 


| 


A broadſide 
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A broadfide pour'd through clouds of ſmoke, 
Our captain roars —My hearts of oak, 
Now draw, and board your prize ! 

For Neptune, &c. 


The ſcuppers run with Gallic gore; 
The white rag ſtruck, Monheur no more 
Ditputes the Britiſh ſway. 
A prize! we tow her into port, 
And hark ! ſalutes from ev ry fort ! 
Huzza, my fouls, kuzza ! 
For Neptune, &c. 


CCCXCIII. SoxG. 

T origin divine I lee, 

Of mortal race thou canſt not be: 
Thy lip a ruby luſtre ſhows, 
Thy purple cheek outſhines the roſe ; 
And thy bright eye is brighter ſac 
Than any planet, any ſtar. 
Thy fordid way of hte deſpiſe 3 
A bore thy ſlav'ry, Sylvia, riſe : 
Dilplay thy beauty, form, and mien, 
And grow a goddels, or a queen. 
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CCCXCIV. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in 
Village. 
FB not wealth, it is not birth, 
Can value to the ſoul convey 3 
Minds poſſeis tuperior worth, 
Which chance nor gives, nor takes away. 


Like the {un true merit ſhows, 

By nature warm, by natwe bright 
With inbred flame he nobly glows, 

Nor needs the aid of bor1ow'd Ugh. 


2 * —" _ 
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CCCEACY; . SOD; | 
if as now the noon of gloomy night, 
When awful filence rejons ; 


And Luna darts her borrow'd lig br 
Along th' enamell'd plains. 


In homely cots, the ſleeping ſwains 
Forget the toils of day, 

No longer ſport in ruſtic games ; 
No lambkins ſkip and play. 


$4 ore __ by 645 868 ; 


But I, alas! a ſtranger grown 

8 To comfort and re pole, 

la vain to Phœbe make my moan, 
And tell my heart felt woes. 


In that cold tomb my lover lies, 
(A youth ſo good and juſt) 
here, deaf to all my mourntul crics, 
# He moulders into duſt, 


CCCXCVI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, at Ranelae?. 


O eaſe his heart, and own his flame, 
Blithe Jocky to young Jenny came; 

= a though ſhe lik'd him vatimg weil, 

She carelels turn'd her ſpinning. Wheel. 


Her milk-white hand he did extol, 
Aud prais d her fingers long and ina! 
Unulual joy her heart did feel, 
But till the turn'd her ſpinning-wheel. 
hen round about her ſlender waiſt 

He claſp'd his arms, and her embrac'd ; 

o kiſs her hand he down did knee: 
Put yet ſhe turn'd her {pinuing-whee!, 
5 Witt 


I : 
. D 


13 
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With gentle voice ſhe bid him riſe ; 
He bleis'd her neck, her lips, and eyes: 
Her fondneſs ſhe could ſcarce conceal ; 
Yet ſtill ſhe turn'd her ſpinning-wheel. 


Till, bolder grown, ſo cloſe he preſs d, 


His wanton thought ſhe quickly guels'd ; | J þ 

Then puſh'd him trom her rock and reel, " 
And angry turn'd her ſpinning-wheel. F 1 
At laſt, when ſhe began to chide, ; For 
He ſwore he meant her for his bride: = \ 
"Twas then her love ſhe did reveal, TY 
And flung away her ſpinning-wheel. ar. 
CCCXCVII. Sung by Mr. Du Bellamy, in Me Ve 
ther Shipton, con 
£ £ hp heal the ſmart a bee had made ? It 
| Upon my Chloe's face, Thu 
| | Honey upon her cheek ſhe laid, 5 N. 
14 And bid me kits the place. 2 Each 
| Pleas'd, I obey'd, and from the wound B. 
164 Imbib'd both ſweet and ſmart; As n 
14 Honey on my k lips I found, Pr. 
| | The ſting within my heart. And 
N = Fra 
f | CCCXCVIII. Sung in the Merchant of Veri lf on, 
14 TY keep my gentle Jeſſe, ; . 
vis What labour would ſeem hard! It one 
" | Each toilſome taſk how ealy, An 
ql: Her love the ſweet reward! Then 
| Her love the ſweet reward! Th 
{10 The bee, thus uncomplaining, How | 
q | Eſteems no toil ſevere ; To 
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The ſweet reward obtaining 
Of honey all the year, 

Of honey all the year. 


2 


L CCCXCIX. Sung at Ranelagh, 
| 


LY 


ö 1 loves Mary paſſing well, 
: And Mary ſhe loves Harry; 
B 


8 


But Harry ſighs for bonny Bell, 
And finds his love miſcarry. 
For bonny Bell for Thomas burns, 
3 Whilſt Mary flights his paſſion ; 
Fo ſtrangely freakiſh are the turns 
* Ot human inclination, 


0 


Nol gave Hal a wreath of flow'rs, 
Which he, in am'rous folly, 
Conſign'd to Bell, and in few hour; 
It came again to Molly: 
Thus all by turns are woo'd and wyo, 
No turtles can be truer; 

Fach loves the object they purſue, 
But hates the kind purſuer. 


Proud Hal deſpiſes Mary; 

And all the flouts which Bel receives 
From Tom, ſhe vents on Karry: 
i Tf one of all the four has trown'd, 

= You ne'er ſaw people grummer; 
It one has ſmil'd, it catches rouud, 


L 


And all are in good- humour. 


Then, lovers, hence this leſſon learn, 
Throughout the Britiſh nation; 
Flow much *tis every one's concern 
I To nile at reformation, 
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And fill, thro' life, this rule purſue, N. 
Wnatever o! pjects ſtrike you, 

Be kind to them that fancy * wg B. 

That thoſe you love may like you. 

SW 

CCCC. Surg at Vauxhall. 12 

Ar 

10 long a giddy wand'ring youth, , 

From far to fair I rov dz N , 


To ev'ry nymph ! row 'd my truth, 
Tho? all alike I lov*:; 
Yet, when the joy I wifi d was paſt, 
My truth appear'd a jcit: 
But, truſt me, I'm convinc'd at laſt 
That conflancy is beſt, 
That conſtancy 1s belt, 
Like other ow, at female wiles 
Twas my delight to rail; 
Their ſghs. their vows, their tears, their ſmiles, 
Were falle, I thought, and frail : 
But, by refle&tion's bright "ning pow'r, 
I fre their worth con{telt ; 
That man cannot enough adore, 
That conſtancy is beit, 
That conftancy is bell. 
The roving heart at heanty's fight CCC 
May glow ih fond deſire ; : | 
Yet chough paſleſſion yields delight, 


It damps the Lawleſs fire : T9 
But love's celeſtial faithfu! flames 1 
Sill catch ſiom brealt to bien; na 
While every home felt joy pieclaims T's 
That conſtancy 1s belt, Be the 
That conſtancy 1s beit. Alike 


9 ads 
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No folid bliſs from change refults, 
No re al 1aptures flow; 

But, fix'd to one, the foul exults, 
And taites of Heav'n below, 

With love, on ev'ty gen'rous mind, 
Is truth's iair form 1mpreſt ; 

Ard reaton dictates to mankind 
That conſtancy 1s belt, 
That couſtancy is belt. 


CCCCI. Sung by Mr. 3 


taxcrxes. 
FO ſigh and complain, 
Alike I diſdain, 
Contented my with to enjoy : 
x I icorn to reflect 
k On a lady's neglect, 
; Or barter my peace for a toy. ; 


In love, as in war, 
I :augh at a ſcar ; 
And if my proud enemy yield, 
The joy that remains, 
Is :o lead her in chains, 


And glean the rich ſpoils of the field, 


| COCCIL. Sung by Mr. Shuter, ia the Maid of the 
Mill. 


T9 ſpeak my mind of womankind, 
In one word it is this 
By nature they're deſign'd 
To lay and do amis. 


Be they maids, be they wives, 
Alike they plague our lives 
4 ee Wanton, 
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Wanton, headſtrong, cunning, vain, 
Born to cheat and give men pain, 
Their ſtudy, day and night, 
Is miſchief, their delight ; - 
And it we ſhould prevent 
At one door the intent, 7 
They quickly turn about, 
And find another out. 
CCCCIII. Sung at Vauxhall. 
. * * 
4 Hu the con{cious groves I hie me, 1 
Vhe:e J late was blithe and gay; 1 
Try to fancy Colin nigh me, 
So to pals the hours away. 81 
But can ſcenes like thoſe delight me, 
When my twain's no longer there? T 
Hill, nor dale, nor ſtream invite me; 
Now no more they're worth my care. I 
Come thyſelf, without delaying, | 
In thate ſhades I find no eaſe; R. 
But with thee, whillt fondly ſtray ing, | 
Ev'ry place is lure to pleaſe. SM 
CCCCIV. Sung in Tamerlane, B : 
15 thee, O gentle ſleep! alone a 
Is owing all our peace; w 
By thee our joys are heighten'd ſhown, 
By thee our torrows ceale, > A 
The nywph whoſe hand hy fraud or force 7 
Some tyrant has poſſets'd, A. 
By thee obtaining a divorce, . 
x Il 


In her own choice is bleis'd. 


Dh! 


„ 
Oh ! ſtay, Arpaſia bids thee flay, 
The ſadly-weeping fair 
Conjures thee not to lole, in day, 
The object of her cate, 
To graſp whoſe pleaſing form ſhe ſought: 
That motion chas'd 5 5 tice : 
Tl.us by our{{lves are oft'neit wr ought 
The gricis for which we Weep, 


CCCCV. Sung by Drs. Pinto. 
s hx 'Other day 2s I fat in the ſycamore ſhade, 
Young "Danic MN CAnc V iltling along; 

1 trembled <I bluſh'd—a poor inn ocent maid! 
And my heart caper d up to my tongue. 
Silly heart, I cry'd, fie! what a flutter is here! 

Voung Damon deſigns vou no ill; 

The ſheph- rd's lo civil you've nothin; x to fear, 

Then pi'yihce, tond mchin, lie ſtill. 


Sly Damon drew near, and knelt down at my fret, 
One kiis he demanded—10 more! 

But urg'd the ſoft preſſure with ardour to ſweet, 
I could not b. grudge him a fore. 

Myr lambkins I've kils'd,and no change ever found, 
Many times as we play d on the nul: 

But Damon's dear lips made my heart gallop 
Nor would the fond urchin lie til. (ound, 

When the ſun blazes fierce, to the ſycamore ſhadc 
For ſhelter I'm ſure to repair; 

Ard, virgins, in taith I'm no longer afraid, 
Aitno the dear ſhepherd be there, 

At ev'ry fond kiis that with freedom he takes, 
My heart may rebound it it will; 

There's ſomething fo ſweet in the bulls it makes, 
I'll die cie 1 vid it lie ſtill. 

Cc.43 CCecvi 
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CCCCVI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, ia the Maid of Rene 


the Mill. 1 
TRuſt me, would you taſte true pleaſure, On t 
Without mixture, without meature, Un 
Nowhere ſha) you find the treaſure Ther 
Sure as in the ſylvan ſcene: | dos 

Bleit, who, no falle glare requiring, : 
Nature's rural ſweets admiring, c A ha 
Can, from grofler joys retiring, XZ Who 
Seek the ſimple and ſerene. Like 
ccccvn. SoxG. * 
- RECITATIVE, And! 
Was at the gate of Calais, Hogath tells, he * 
Where fad deſpair and tamine alway 5 Rod R 

dwe! ls, 1 

A mengre Frenchman, Madame Grandſire's cock, 

As home he ſtee'd his carcaſe, that way took; 
Bending beneath the weight of ſam'd firloin, = Ah, 
On whom he often wiſh'd, in vain, to dine: D 
Good father Dominick by chance came by, 2 Beg: 
With roly gills, round paunch, and greedy eye; „ O 
Who, when he firſt beheld the greaſy load, But 


His benediction on it he beſtow'd: 
And as the ſolid fat his fingers preſs'd, 
He lick'd his chaps, and thus the knight addieſs'v 
AIX. 
(A lovely laſs to a Friar came, &c.) 
Oh rare roaſt beef! lov'd by all mankind, 
It I was doom'd to have thee, 
When dreſs'd and garniſh'd to my mind, 
And ſwimming in thy gravy, 
Not all thy country's force combin'd, 
Should from my fury ſave thee, 


* 


* 


Renown 
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Renown'd ſirloin, oſt times deereed 
The theme of Engliſn ballad; 
On thee ev'n kings have deign'd to feed, 
Unknown to Frenchman's palate : 
Then how much doth thy taſte exceed 
Soup-maigre, frogs, and ſalad! 


RECITATIVE, 
A half- ſtarv'd ſoldier, ſhirtleſs, pale, and lean, 
Wo ſuch a fight before had never ſcen, 
Like Garrick's frighted Hamlet, gaping ſtood, 
And gaz'd with wonder on the Britiſh food. 
Z His morning's meſs forſook the friendly bowl, 
And in ſmall ftreams along the pavement ſtole. 
He heav'd a hgh, which gave his heart relief, 
And then, in plaintive tone, declar'd his grief. 


AIR, 
(Foote's minuet.) 
Ah, ſacre Dieu! vat do I ſee yonder, 

b Dat look ſo tempting red and vite ? 
Hhegar, it is de roaſt beet from Londre ; 
N Oh! grant to me von letel bite. 
But to my guts if you give no heeding, 

And cruel fate dis boon denies: 
In kind compaſſion unto my pleading, 

Return, and let me feaſt my eyes, 


RECITATIVE., 
is fellow-guard, of right Hibernian clay, 
Vhoſe brazen front his country did betray, 
From Tyburn's fatal tree had hither fled, 
By honeſt means to gain his daily bread. 
Poon as the well-known proſpect he deſcry'd, 
n blubb' ring accents dolefully he cry d: 


C dd. GOtocomoadimomttc. a Lace sf 
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AIR, 
(Ellen a Roon.) 
Sweet heef, that now cauſes my ſtomach to riſe, 
Sweet beef, that now cauſes my ſtomach to rile, 
So taking thy ſight is, 
My joy, that ſo light is, 
To view thee, by paiifuls runs out at my eyes. 


While here I remain, my life's not worth afarthing, 
While here I remain, my life's not worth a farthing, 

Ah, hard-hearted Louis ! 

Why did I come to you ? 
The gallows, more kind, would have ſav'd me 

from ſtarving. 
RECITATIVE. 

Upon the ground hard by poor Sawney fate, 
Who ted his note, and ſcratch'd his ruudy pate; 
But when Old England's bulwark he eſpy'd, 
His dear-lov'd mull, alas! was thrown aſide; 
With lifted hand he bleſs'd his native place, 
Then ſcrubb'd himſelf, and thus bewail'd his cafe, 


AIX. 
(Broom of Ccauden Knows.) 
How hard, ch! Sawncy, is thy lot, 
Who waſt fo blithe of late, 
To ſee ſuch meat as can't be got, 
When hunger is fo great! 
O the beef! the bonny bonny beef, 
When roaſted nice and brown; 
I with I had a flice of thee, 
How ſweet it would gang down! 
Ah! Charley, hadſt thou not been ſeen, 
This ne'er had happ'd to me; 
I would the de'el had pick'd mine ey'n 
Fre I had gang'd with thee. 


Q this beet, &. RECiTATIVE, 
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RECITATIVE. 
But, fee! my muse 10 England takes her flight, 
Where health and plenty locially unite ; 
Whrre imiling freedom guards great George's 

throne, 

And whips, and chains, and torturesare not known. 

Cho" Britain's fame in lottieſt ſtrains ſhould ring, 
In ruſlic fable give me lcave to ting, 

AIX. 

As once on a time, a young frog, pert and rain, 
Beneid a large ox grazing Oer the wide plain, 
He boaſted the ſize he could quickly attain. 
O the roalt beet of Old Engiand, 

nd O the Old Englith roait beef. 


Tien eagerly ſtretching his weak little frame, 

Mamma, who ſtood by, hike a knowing old dame, 

C:y'd, “ Son, to attempt it you're ſurely to blame.“ 
O the roaſt beet, &c. 


But deaf to advice, he for glory did thirſt, 

= effort he ventur'd more thong than the firſt, 
i iwelting and ftiaining too hard made han 
= the roalt beet, &c, [built. 


Then, Britons, be valiant, the moral is clear, 

The ox is Old England, the flog is Monheur 

Whole pulis and bravadoes we need never fear. 
O the roaſt bect, &c. 


For while by our commerce and arts we are able 

To lee the tirlom tmoaking hot on our table, 

The French may c'en burtt, like the frog in the 
O the roaſt beef of Old England, [table. 
And O the Old Engliſh roait beef. 


CCCCVILL, 
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CCCCVIII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto. 


JN is beauty's gaudy flow'r, 
Pageant of an idle hour; 
Born juſt to bloom and fade : 
Nor leſs weak, leſs vain than it, 

Is the pride of human wit; 
The thadow of a ſhade. 


CCCCIX. Sung by Mrs. Vernon. 


VAIN is ev'ry fond endeavour 
To reſiſt the tender dart; 
For examples move us never; 
We mutt feel, to know the ſmart. 
When the ſhepherd ſwears he's dying, 
And our beauties ſets to view; 
Vanity, her aid ſupplying, 
Bids us think tis all our due, 
Bids us think tis all our due. 


Softer than the vernal breezes 
Is the mild, deceittul ſtrain; 
Frowning truth our {ex diſpleaſes; 
Flatt'ry never ſues in vain : 
But, too loon, the happy lover 
Does our tend'reſt hopes deceive x 
Man vas form'd to he a rover, 
Fooliſh woman to believe, 
Fooliſh woman to believe, 


CCCCKX. Sone. 


VAinz now you ftrive to charm me, 

All ye ſweets of blooming May; 

How ſhould empty ſunſhine warm me, 
While Lotharia keeps away? 
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Go, ye warbling birds, go leave me; 
Shade, ye clouds, the ſmiling {ky ; 

$weeter notes her voice can give me, 
Softer ſunſhine fills her eye. 


CCCCXI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in the Beggar's 
Opera. 


Virgins are like the fair flow'r in its luſtre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground ; 
Near it the bees, in play, flutter and cluſter, 
And gaudy buttertiies frolic around, 


But when once pluck'd, tis no longer alluring ; 
To Covent-Garden *tis ſent, as yet ſweet; 
There fades and ſhrinks, and grows paſt all en- 
during; 
Rots, ſtinks, and dies, and is trod under feet. 


CCCCXII. Sung by Mrs. Arne, in the Royal 
Shepherd. 


VO of love ſhould ever bind 
Men who are to honour true; 
They muſt have a ſavage mind, 
Who refuſe the fair their due. 


Scorn'd and hated may they be, 
Who from conſtancy do ſwerve! 
So may ev'ry nymph agree 
All ſuch faithleſs ſwains to ſerve! 


CCCCXIII. Sons. 


WAFT me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze, 
To Windſor's ſhady, kind retreat 
Where ſylvan ſcenes, wide-ſpreading trees, 
Repe! the raging dog-ftar's heat: 
Where 
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Where tufted graſs, and moſly beds, 
Afford a rural, calm repoſe ; 
Where woodbines hang their dewy head: 
And fragrant ſweets around diſcloſe. 


Old oozy Thames, that flows faſt by, 


a the ſmiling valley plays; 'Sbloo 
His glaſſy ſurface chears the eye, I've 

And thro' the flow'ry meadows ſtrays: N 
His fertile banks with herbage green, HZBut 


His vales with golden plenty twell ; 
Where' er his purer ſtreams are ſeen, 
The gods of health and pleaſure dwell. BCCCC 


Let me thy clear, thy yielding wave, 


With naked arms once more divide; } C 
In thee my glowing boſom lave, ell p 

And cut the r tide. My ew 
Lay me, with damaſk roſes crown'd, 3 

Beneath ſome oſier's duſky ſhade; Wi ſor 
Where water-lilies deck the ground, - Fi pai 

And bubbling ſprings refreſh the glade. A gu. 
Let dear Lucinda too be there, heir u 

With azure mantle ſlightly dreſt: Put ſpit 
Ye nymphs, bind up her flowing hair; : 

Ye zephyrs, fan her panting brealt. CCN 
O haſte away, fair maid, and bring 

The mule, the kindly friend to love ! $i74As 
To thee alone the mule ſhall ſing, | v 

And warble through the vocal grove. v'ry ha 
CCCCXIV. Suzg by Mr. Dunſtal, i Love © "del t. 


Village. re yield 
WIS ever poor fellow to plagu'd with a vixen e the r 
Zawns! Madge, don't provoke me, bu uld m 

mind what I fay 


You 


(93.1 
8 You've choſe a wrong parſon for playing your 
tricks on, 
So pack up your alls, and be trudging away: 
You'd better be quiet, 
And not breed a riot 
'Sblood ! muſt I Rand prating with you here all day? 
I've got other matters to mind; 
May hap you may think me an aſs ; 
But to the contrary you'll find: 
A fine piece of work, by the maſs ! 


n e 
9 ny 


; 
| 

CCCXV. Sung by Mrs. Arne, in the Padlock. 
Was Ia ſhepherd's maid, to keep 

; On yonder plains a flock of ſheep, 

Well pleas'd I'd watch, the live long day, 

My ewes at feed, my lambs at play. 

1 


Pr won'd ſome bird, that pity brings, 

5 put ſor a moment lend its wings, 

N ly parents then might rave and ſcold, 
E guardian ſtrive my will to hold: 

6 neir words are harſh, his walls are high, 
Put ſpite of all, away Id fly. 
ECCCXVI. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in the Maid of 
the Mill. 

Si/ASI lure a life to lead, 

Wretched as the vileſt ſlave, 

v'ry hardſhip would I brave, 

udeſt toil, ſevereſt need, 

re yield my hand ſo coolly 

o the man who never tru] 

uld my heart in keeping . 


D d 


1 
bu! 
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Wealth with others ſucceſs will inſure you, 
Where your wit and your pe rſon may pleaſe; 
Take to them your love, I conjure you, 
And in mercy ſet me at eaſe, 


CCCCXVII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


W-> Nanny but a rural maid, co 
And I her only ſwain, 
To tend her flocks in fertile mead, 
And on the verdant plain; . 
Oh! how I'd pipe upon my reed, wW 
To pleaſe my lovely maid ; | 
While of all ſenſe of care we're freed, Ss Wh 
Beneath an oaken ſhade, 


When lambkins under hedges bleat, 
And rain ſeems in the ſky, 

Then to our oaken, ſafe retreat, 
We'd both together hie! 

There I'd repeat my vows of love 
Unto my charming fair, ; 

Whilſt her dear flutt'ring heart would pro 
A mind like mine ſincere, 


Let others fancy court!y joys, 
I'd live in rural ealt ; 
Then grandeur, buſtle, pride, and noiſe 
Could ne'er my fancy pleaſe; 
In Nanny ev'ry joy combines, 
With grace, and blooming youth ; TI 
Sincerity and virtue ſhines, M 
With modeſty and truth. | | 


CCCCXVIII. Sung by Mr. Tenducci, Ye 
Wer parted from the ſea, 
May increaſe the river's tide, 


Tv 
* wa: <6 We. + — . 


COCOCXTIE. TRIO: 


1a 


To the bubbling tount may flee, 


Or thro? fertile valleys glide. 


Though, in ſearch of loſt repoſe, 
Through the und tis free to roam, 


Still it murmws as it flows, 
Till it reach its native home. 


Mr. Beard. 


Sung by Mr. Beard, Mie. 
Pinto, and Mrs. Mattocks, in Love in a Village. 


ome, let us hear what the ſwain muſt 


WELL, c 
poſſeſs, 
Who may hope at your feet to implore with 1uc- 


Mrs. Pinto, and Mrs. Mattocks. 
He mult be, firſt of all, 
Straight, comely, and tall ; 
Neither aukward, nor fooliſh ; 
Nor apiſh, nor muliſh ; 
Nor yet ſhould his fortune be ſmall. 
Mr. Beard. 
What think'ſ of a captain? 
Mrs. Mailtuchks, 
All bluſter and wounds ! 
Mr. Beard. 
What think'ſt of a' ſquire? 
Mrs. Pinto. 
To be left for his hounds. 
Mis. Pinto and Mrs, Mattocks, 


The youth who is form'd to my mind, 
Mult be gentle, obliging, and kind 


Ot all things in nature, love me; 
Have ſenile both to ſpeak and to ſee, 


Yet lometimes be filent and blind, 


D d 2 


(ceſs? 
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Wealth with others ſucceſs will inſure you, 


Where your wit and your perſon may pleaſe; 


Take to them your love, I conjure you, 


And in mercy ſet me at eaſe. 


CCCCXVII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


WII Nanny but a rural maid, 
And I her only ſwain, 

To tend her flocks in fertile mead, 
And on the verdant plain; 

Oh! how I'd pipe upon my reed, 
To pleaſe my lovely mad; 

While of all ſenſe of care we're freed, 
Beneath an oaken ſhade. 


When lambkins under hedges bleat, 
And rain ſeems in the ſky, 

Then to our oaken, ſafe retreat, 
We'd both together hie! 

There I'd repeat my vows of love 
Unto my charming fair, ; 

Whilſt her dear flutt'ring heart would prov: 
A mind like mine ſincere, | 


Let others fancy courtly joys, 
I'd live in rural ealt ; 
Then grandeur, buſtle, pride, and noiſe 
Could ne'er my fancy pleaſe : 
In Nanny ev*ry joy combines, 
With grace, and blooming youth; 
Sincerity and virtue ſhines, 
With modeſty and truth. 


CCCCXVIII. Sung by Mr. Tenducci. 
WW Aer parted from the ſea, 
May increaſe the river's tide, 


4 
4 
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To the bubbling fount may flee, 
Or thro? fertile valleys glide. 
Though, in ſearch of loſt repoſe, 
Through the und tis free to roam, 
Still it murmws as it flows, 
Till it reach its native home. 


CCCCXIX. Trio. Sung by Mr. Beard, Mie. 
Pinto, and Mrs. Mattocks, in Love in a Village, 


Mr. Beard. 
WEEL, come, let us hear what the ſwain muſt 
poſſeis, [cels ? 
Who may hope at your feet to implore with 1uc- 
Mrs. Pinto, and Mis. Mattochs, 
He mult be, firſt of all, 
Straight, comely, and tall ; 
Neither auk wald, nor fooliſh ; 
Nor apiſh, nor muliſh ; 
Nor yet ſhould his fortune be ſmall. 
Mr. Beard. 
What think'| of a captain? 
Mrs. Mal toc t. 
All bluſter and wounds! 
Mr. Beard. 
What think'ſt of a ſquire? 
Mrs. Pinto. 
To be left for his hounds. 
Mis. Pinto and Mrs. Mattocks, 
The youth who is form'd to my mind, 
Mult be gentle, obliging, and kind 
Ot all things in nature, love me; 
Have ſenie both to ſpeak and to ſee, 
Yet ſometimes be ſilent and blind, 
Dd 2 Mr, 
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| Mr. Beard. Ah 
Fore George, a moſt rare matrimonial receipt, N 

Tris. For 

Obſerve it, ye fair, in the choice of a mate; The 


Remember, 'tis wedlock determines your fate. 


CCCCXX. Sung by Mr. Dunſtal, ix Love in Cou 


a Village, Wh 
WEIT. „well, ſay no more; 

Sure you told me betore ; W 

I know the full length of my tether. 
Do you think I'm a fool, Doe 
That I need go to ſchool ? | NH 
I can ſpell you, and put you together. Tha 
A word to the wiſe Ts 
Will always ſuffice: Anc 
Addſniggers ! go talk to your parrot. H 
I'm not ſuch an elf, Let 
Th'of I fay't myſelf, C 
But I know a ſheep's head from a carrot, Yet 
; N. 
CCCCXXI. Sung by Mrs, Mattocks, in Love 1 in W Kno 
a Village, n V. 
WE women, like weak Indians, trade, The 
Whoſe judgment tinſel-ſhow decoys ; A 
Dupes to our folly we are made, Whi 
While artful man the gain enjoys: H 
We give our treaſure, to be paid On h 
A paltry, poor return in toys. A 
So ſh 
CCCCXXII. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in the Dt 
Duenna. do ſh 
WHAT bard, O time, diſcover, Ti 


With wings frit made thee move? 


Ah: 


E-$997-3 


Ah ! ſure he was ſome lover 
Who ne'er had left his love ! 


For who, that orce did prove 
The pangs which ablence brings, 
Though but one day 
He were away, 
Could picture thee with wings ? 
What bard, &c, 


CCCCXXIII. conc. 
WHAT beauteous ſcenes enchant my fight | 
How cloſely yonder vine 
Does round that ejn''s ſupporting height 
Her wanton ringlets twine! 
That elm (no more a barren ſhade) 
Is with her cluſters crown'd ; 
And that fair vine, without his aid, 
Had crept along the ground. 


Let this, my fair one, move thy heart 
Connubial joys to prove; 

Vet mark what age and care impart, 

Nor thoughtleſs ruſh on love: 
Know thy own bliſs, and joy to hear 

Vertumnus loves thy charms, 

The youthful god that rules the year, 
And keeps thy groves from harms. 

While ſome with ſhort-liv'd paſſion glow, 
His love remains the ſame ; 

On him alone thy heart beſtow, 
And crown his conſtant flame: 

So ſhall no froſt's untimely pow'r 
Detorm the blooming ipring ; 

do ſhall the trees, from blaits ſecure, 
Their wented tribute bring. 
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CCCCXXIV. S0. 


WHAT beauties does Flora diſcloſe ! 
How ſweet are her ſmiles upon Tweed 


Yet Moggy's, ſtill ſweeter than thoſe, \ 
Both nature and fancy exceed : u. 
Nor daiſy, nor ſweet bluſhing roſe, wi 
Nor all the gay flowers ot the field, W. 
Nor Tweed, gliding gently through thoſe, 8 w.. 
Such beauty and pleaſure do yield. * 
The warblers are heard in the grove, Tb. 
The linnet, the lack, and the thruſhz; * "Ti, 
The blackbird, and ſweet cooing dove, To 
With muſic enchant ev'ry buſh. Þ 
Come, let us go forth to the mead, Ir 
Let us ſee how the primroſes ſpring; Tube 
We'll lodge in ſome village on Tweed, 5 3 
And love while the feather'd folks ſing. But 
How does my love paſs the long day? * Aly 


Does Moggy not tend a few ſheep ? 
Do they never careleſly ſtray, 

While happily ſhe lies aſleep ? 
Tweed's murmurs ſhould full her to reſt, 


< OV HON VAL re ge 
- | 


Kind nature indulging my blils, Wha 
To relieve the ſoft pains of my breaſt, 3 
I'd ſteal an ambroſial kiſs. ur. 
*Tis ſhe does the virgins excel; Tu 
No beauty with her may compare; = Whe 
Love's graces all round her do dwell, is. 
She's faireſt where thouſands are fair: T wh 
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks ftray ? | 155 
Oh, tell me at noon where they feed ! "ey 
Shall I ſeek them on ſweet windmg Tay, As 


Or the pleaſanter banks of the Tweed ? 
i CCCC XXV. 
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CCCCXXV. - SONG. 


WHAT means that tender ſigh, my dear ? 
Why fient drops that cryſtal tear? 

Wat j-alous fears diſturb thy breait, 
Where love and peace delight to reſt ? 
Wat tho? thy Jockey has been ſeen 

= Wh Molly (porting on the green? 
'Twas but an artful trick, to prove 
The matchleſs force of Jenny's love. 


'Tis true, a noſegay I had dreſt 

To grace the witty Daphne's breaſt, 

But 'twas at her deſire, to try 

It Damon caſt a jealous eye: 

Theſe flow'rs will fade by morning dawn, 
Neglected, ſcatter'd o'er the lawn; 

But in thy fragrant boſom lies 

A (wecet periume that never dies. 


CCCCXXVI. Sung in the Chaplet, 


WHAT med'cine can ſoften the bolom's keen 

What Lethe can baniſh the pain? {ſinar: ? 

What cure can be met with, to ſooth the fond heart 
That's broke by a faithleſs young ſwain ? 


+ - US HAY YA EY,» + 


In hopes to forget him, how vainly I try 
The (ports of the wake and the green! 

When Colin is dancing, I ſay, with a ſigh, 
Twas here firſt my Damon was teen. 

When to the pale moon the ſoft nightingales moan, 
In accents fo piercing and clear; 

You ſing not ſo lweetly, I cry, with a groan, 
As when my dear Damon was here. 


. A garland 
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A garland of willow my temples ſhall ſhade, 
And pluck it, ye nymphs, from yon grove ; 
For there, to her coſt, was poor Laura betray'd, 

And Damon pretended to love. | 


CCCCXXVII. Sung byMr.Hufſon, at Ranelagh, 
WH AT ſhepherd, or nymph of the grove, 


Can blame me for dropping a tcar, 
Or lamenting aloud, as | rove, 
Since Phœbe no longer is here? 
My flocks, if at random they tray, 
What wonder, it ſhe's from the plains ? 
Her hand they were wont to obey ; 
She rul'd both the ſheep and the ſwains. 


Can I ever forget how we ſtray*d 
To the foot of yon neighbouring hill, 
To the bow'r we had built in the ſhade, 
Or the river that runs by the mal} ? 
There, ſweet by my fide as ſhe lay, 
And ͤ heard the fond ſtories I told, 
How ſweet was the thruſh from the ſpray, 
Or the bleating of lambs from the fold! 


How oft would I ſpy out a charm, 

Which before had been hid from my view | 
And, while am was enfolded in arm, 

My lips to her lips how th y gr w! 
How long the ſweet conteſt would laſt! 

Till the hours of retirement and reſt, 
What pleaſures and pain each had paſt, 

Who longeſt had lov'd, and who beſt, 


No changes of place, or of time, 
I felt when my fair one was near; 


Alk: 
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Alike was each weather and clime, 
Each ſcaſon that chequer'd the year: 
In winter's rude lap did we freeze, 
Did we melt on the boſom of May ; 
Each morn brought contentinent and eaſe, 
If we role up to work or to play. 


She was all my fond wiſhes could aſk ; 
She had all the kind gods conld impart; 
She was nature's moſt beautiful taſk, 
The deſpair, and the envy of art : 
There all that is worthy to prize, 
In all that was lovely was dreſt ; 
For the graces were thron'd in her eyes, 
And the virtues all iodg'd in her breaſt, 


CCCCXXVIII. Dur. I the Oratorio of Joſepk. 
BAT's ſwecter than the neve-blown role, 
Or breezes from the new-mown cloſe ? 
What's {weeter than an April morn, 
Or Mavy-day's filver fragrant thorn ? 
What than Arabia's ſpicy grove ? 
Oh! ſweeter far the breath of love, 


CCCCXXIX. Soxc. 
WHAT though the bloom of {pring is gone, 
| And nature feels decay 
Though winter now her garb puts on, 
| And caſts a gloom on ay: 
Tho' ſilent ſtands the lazy rill, 
And mute the {ylvan throng; 
et Fanny's charms, unfading fill, 
Shall flouriſh in my long. 


Tho' now no more, on ſunny plains, 
Kt The ſhepherds tend their care, 


And 
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And each, in emulating firains, 
Forgets to praiſe his fair; 

Tho' unfrequented ev'ry ſhade, 
That catch'd the vernal breeze, 

Yet Fanny's [miles (enchanting maid!) 
Can charm me more than thele. 


When ſpring, in varied beauty dreſt, 
Does all its ſweets diicloie, 

Compare the lily to her breaſt, 
And to her lips the role : 

Her breaſt the liiy's white outvies, 
Tho' whiteſt of the vale, 

And to her lips (in Damon's eyes) 
The reddeſt role looks pale. 


No more ſhall flow'rs bedeck the mead 
Or birds frequent the ſpray ; 

Or larks forfake their dewy beds, 
And hail the dawning day: 

No more on yonder m untain's brow 
Shall bleating lambkins rove, 

And ſhe no mute prove fair or true, 
When I forget to love, 


CCCCXXX. Sung in Damon and Phillida, 
WW HA T woman could do, I have try'd, to br 
Yet, do all I can, tree; 
I find I love him; and, though he flies me, 
Still— till he's the man. 
They tell me, at once he to twenty will ſwear : 


When vows are ſo lweet, who the fal ſhood can feu 


So, when you have ſud all you can, 
Still—ſtill he's the man. 


I caught him once making love to a maid; 
When to him | ran, 
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He turn'd, and he kifſs'd me; then who could up- 
So civil a man ? [ braid 
The next day I tound to a third he was kind, 
I rated him ſoundly ; he {wore I was blind; 
So, let me do what I can, 
Still—ſtill he's the man. 


All the world bids me beware of his art: 
I do what I can ; 
But he has taken uch hold of my heart, 
I doubt he's the man! 
So (weet are his kiſſes, his looks are ſo kind, 
He may have his faults, but if none I can find, 
Who can do more than they can ? 
He till is the man. 


CCCCXXXI. Surg by Mr. Beard, ia the Maid 
ot the Mill. 
WHEN a maid, in way of marriage, 
Firit is courted by a man, 
Let un do the belt he can, 
She's ſo ſhame-tac'd in her carriage, 
'Tis with pain the ſuit's began. 
Tho't, mayhap, ſhe likes him mainly, 
Still ſhe ſhams it coy and cold ; 
be Fearing to conteſs it plainly, 
Leſt the folks ſhould think her bold: 
But the parſon comes in light, 
Gives the word to bill and coo; 
'Tis a different ſtory quite, 
And ſhe quickly buckles to. 
CCCCXXXII. Sung by My. Beard, 
RECITATIVE. 
HEN Bacchus, jolly god! invites 
To revel in his ev'ning rites, 
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In vain his altar I ſurround, 
Though with Bargundian incenſe crown'd ; 
No charms has wine without the laſs, 
"Tis love gives reliſh.to the glaſs. 
AIX. 
While all around, with jocund glee, 
In brimmers toaſt their fav'rite ſhe, 
Though ev'ry nymph my lips proclaim, 
My heart ſtill whiſpers Chloe's name, 
And thus with me, by am'rous ſtealch, 
Still ev'ry glals is Chloe's health. 


CCCCXXxXIII. Surg by Mr. Vernon, ix Almera. 


WHEN beauty, on the lover's foul, 
Imprints its firſt and fairelt charms, 


It ſoon does reaſon's force controul, 
And every paſlion quite diſarms. 

*Tis beauty triumphs o'er the brave, 
As ev'ry feature blooms divine; 

*T'is beauty makes the king a ſlave, 
When in an angel's form, like thine. 


CCCC XXIV. Sons. 
WW HEN Bibo thought fit from the world to re- 


treat, 
As full of champagne as an egg's full of meat, 
He wak'd in the boat, and to Charon he ſaid, 
He wou'd be row'd back, for he was not yet dead. 
« Trim the boat and fit quiet!“ ſtern Charcn 
reply'd; [ you dy'd.” 
& You may have forgot-you were drunk when 


CCCOXXXYV, 
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CCCCXXXV. Son, 
WIXN bluſhes dy' d the cheek of morn, 

And dew-drops gliſten'd on the thorn ; 
When ſky-larks tun'd their carols ſweet, 
To hail the god of light and heat; 
Philander, from his downy bed, 
To fair Liſerta's chamber ſped, 
Crying—Awake, ſweet love of mine, 
I'm come to be thy Valentine. 


Soft love, that balmy ſleep denies, 

Had long unveil'd her brilliant eyes, 
Which (that a kiſs ſhe might obtain) 
She artfully had clos'd again : 

He ſunk, thus caught in beauty's trap, 
| Like Phoebus into Thetis' lap, 

And near forgot that his deſign 

Was but to be her Valentine. 


{ She, ſtarting, cry'd—I am undone ; 
Philander, charming youth, be, gone! 
For this time, to your vows ſincere, 

> Make virtue, not your love appear: 

No ſleep has clos'd theſe watchful eyes 

( (Forgive the ſimple fond diſguiſe;) 

* To gen'rous thoughts your heart incline, 
And be my faithful Valentine. 


The brutal paſſion ſudden fled, 

Fair honour govern'd in its ſtead, 

And both agreed, ere ſetting ſun, 

To join two virtuous hearts in one; 
Their beauteous offspring ſoon did prove 
The ſweet effects of mutual love ; 

And, from that hour to life's decline, 
She bleſs'd the day of Valentine, 


E e CCCCXXXVI, 
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CCCCXXXVI. Sung in the Maſque of Alfres, BM Tl 


WHEN Britain firſt, at Heav'n's command, 
Aroſe from out the azure main, 
Aroſe, &c. Bl 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels ſung the ſtrain : 
Rule, Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
For Britons never will be ſlaves, 


The nations not ſo bleſt as thee, 
Muſt, in their turns, to tyrants fall, 
Muſt in, &c. [ free, 
Whilſt thou ſhalt flouriſh, ſhalt flouriſh great au 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Still more majeſtic ſhalt thou riſe, 
More dreadful from each foreign ſtroke, 
More dreadful, &c. 
As the loud blaſt, that tears the ſkies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne'er ſhall tame; 
All their attempts to bend thee down, 
All their, &c. 
Will but arouſe, arouſe thy gen' rous flame, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. 
Rule, Britannia, &c, 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities ſhall with commerce ſhine, 
Thy cities, &c. 
All thine ſhall be, ſhall be the ſubje& main, 
And ev'ry ſhore it circles thine, 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


The 
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The muſes, ſtill with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coaſt repair, 
Shall to thy happy coaſt repair: 
Bleſs'd iſle! with beauties, with matchleſs beau- 
ties crown'd, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair, 
Rule, Britannia, Britannia, rule the waves, 
For Britons never will be ſlaves. 


{ CCCCXXXVII. Sung by Mrs. Clive, in As You 


Like it. 
WHEN daiſies py'd, and vi'lets blue, 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 


And lady-ſmocks all filver white, 
Do paint the meadows with delight; 


The cuckow then, on ev'ry tree, 


| Mocks marry'd men; for thus ſings he: 


* Cuckow! Cuckow ! oh! word of fear, 


Unpleaſing to a marry'd ear, 


+ Unpleaſing to a marry'd ear. 


i When turtles tread, and roo 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 


And merry larks are b N clocks; 


s and daws, 


And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks; 
The cuckow then, on ev'ry tree, 

* Mocks marry'd men; for thus ſings he: 

= Cuckow! Cuckow | oh! word of fear, 


* Unpleaſing, &c. 
; 


CCCCXXXVIII. Sons. 


WHEN Fanny blooming fair 
Firſt caught my raviſn'd fight, 
Pleas'd with her ſhape and air, 
I felt a ſtrange delight; 
Ee 3 Whilſt 
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Whilſt eagerly I gaz'd, 
Admiring ev'ry part, 
And ev'ry feature prais'd, 

She ſtole into my heart. 


In 


her bewitching eyes 


Ten thouſand loves appear; 
There Cupid baſking lies, 


His ſhafts are hoarded there. 


Her blooming cheeks are dy'd 
With colour all their own, 
Excelling far the pride 


Of roſes newly blown. 


Her well-turn'd limbs confeſs 


The lucky hand of Jove ; 


Her featares all expreſs 


The beauteous queen of love : 


What flames my nerves invade, 


When I behold the breaſt 


Of that too charming maid 


Riſe, ſuing to be preſt ! 


Venus, round Fanny's waift, 


Has her own ceſtus bound; 


Three guardian Cupids grace, 


And dance the circle round. 


How happy muſt he be 


Who ſhall her zone unlooſe ! 


That bliſs to all, but me, 


May Heaven and ſhe refuſe! 


CCCC XXXIX. Sung by My. Dubellamy. 


WI 


EN Fanny I ſaw, as I tripp'd o'er the green, 


Fair, blooming, artleſs, and kind, 


Fond Jove in her eyes, wit and ſenſe in her mien, 
And warmneſs with modeſty join'd 


With !“ 
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With ſudden amazement I ſtood, 
Faſt rivetted down to the place; 
Her delicate ſhape, eaſy motion I view'd, 
And wand'red o'er every grace, 


Ye gods ! what luxuriance of beauty! I cry, 
What raptures muſt dwell in her arms ! 

On her lips I could feaſt, on her breaſt I could die; 
O, Fanny! how ſweet are thy charms ! 


Whilſt thus in idea my paſſion I fed, 
Soft tranſports my ſenſes invade ; 
YoungDamon ſtepp'd up, with the ſubſtance he fled, 
And left me fo kits the dear ſhade. 


CCCCXL. Sung by Mr. Lowe. 
WHEN firſt by fond Damon Flavella was ſeen, 
He ſlightly regarded her air and her mien, 


He lightly regarded her air and her mien: 
+ The > of her mind he alone did commend, 
Not warm as a lover, but cool as a friend; 
From friendſhip, not paſſion, his raptures did move, 
And he boaſted his heart was a ſtranger to love, 
And he boalted his heart was a ſtranger to love. 


New charms he diſcover'd, as more ſhe was 
known ; 

Hei face grew a wonder, her taſte was his own, 

Her face, &c. | 


Her manners were gentle, her ſenſe was refin'd, 
And ev'ry dear virtue beam'd forth in her mind: 
Still, (till for the ſanction of friendſhip he ſtrove, 
Till a figh gave the omen, and ſhew'd 


it was love, 


Till a figh, &c. 


Nov, proud to be conquer'd, he ſighs for the fair, 
2 Grows dull to all pleature, but being with her, 
Gros dull, &c. 
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He's mute, till his heart-ſtrings are ready to break ; 
For fear of offending forbids him to ſpeak 
And wanders a willing example to prove, 
That friendſhip with woman is ſiſter to love, 
That friendſhip, &c. 


A lover thus conquer'd can ne'er give offence ; 
Not a dupe to her ſmiles, but a ſlave to her ſenſe, 
Not a dupe to her ſmiles, but a ſlave to her ſenſe; 
His paſſion nor wrinkles, nor age can allay, 
Since founded on that which can never decay ; 
And time, that ſhall beauty's ſhort empire remove, 
Increaſing her reaſon, increaſes his Jove, 
Increaſing her reaſon, increaſes his love. 


. CCCCXLI. 4 Song for two Voices. 


WW HEN firſt I ſaw the graceful maid, 
Ah, me! what meant my throbbing breaſt? 
Say, ſoft confuſion, art thou love? 
If love thou art, then farewell reſt, 


With gentle ſmiles aſſwage the pain 
Thoſe gentle ſmiles did firit create; 
And, though you may not love again, 
In pity, ah! forbear to hate, 


CCCCXLII. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy, 
JW HEN firſt the eaſt begins to dawn, 


And nature's beauties rie, 
The la1k aſſumes her matins ſweet, 
And ſeeks the yielding ſkies : 
The roly light that glads the muſe 
Dear to her breaſt muſt be; 
But not ſo dear, young Cupid knows, 
As Damon is to me, 
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In yonder tree, two turtles bill, 
Whole ſweet alternate notes 

In pretty ſongs of love prolong 
The muſic of their throats ; 

Dear to the lover's flutt'ring breaſt 
The fair one's notes mult be; 

But*not ſo dear, the thouſandth part, 
As Damon 1s to me, 

A mourning bird, in plaintive mood, 
Robb'd of her callow young, 

In yonder grove obſerv'd her neſt, 
And ſtill her woes ſhe ſung; 

No feather*d warbler of the wood 
More ſorrowtul could be; 

But I far greater woes muſt ſhare, 
Were Damon torn from me. 


CCCCXLIII. Sung by Mrs. Smith, in the Wed- 
ding Ring. 
WHEN firſt the youth his fears forſook, 
And that he lov'd I fondly heard, 
What ſweetneſs was in every look! 
What eloquence in ey'ry word! 


From her whole ſtore, to make me bleſs'd, 
Did fortune bid me chooſe, 

How gladly would I all the reſt, 
For love and him, refuie ! 


CCCCXLIV. Sosa. 


WHEN forc'd from dear Hebe to go, 
What anguith I felt at my heart! 
And I thought—but it might not be ſo— 
2 She was lony to ſee me depart. 
n 10 She 
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Ske caſt ſuch a languiſhing view, 
My path I could ſcarcely diſcern ; 
And ſo ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought ſhe had bade me return, 


Methinks ſhe might like to retire 
To the grove I had Jabour'd to rear 
For whatever I heard her admire, 
I haſted, and planted it there. 
Her voice luch a pleaſure conveys, 
So much I her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſays, 
I'm ſure ſtill to love her the more. 


And now, ere I haſte to the plain, 
Come, ſhepherds, and tell of her ways; 
I could lay down my lite for the ſwain 
Who would ſing me a ſong in her praiſe : 
While he ſings, may the maids of the town 
Come flocking, and liſten the while 
Nor on him let Hebe once frown, 
Tho' I cannot allow her to ſmile, 


To ſee, when my charmer goes by, 
Some hermit peep out of his cell ; 
How he thinks of his youth with a ſigh! 
How fondly he wiſhes her well! 
On him ſhe may ſmile, if ſhe pleaſe, 
It will warm the cool boſom of age 
Yet ceaſe, gentle Hebe, O ceaſe, 
Such ſoftneſs will ruin the ſage. 


I've ſtole from no flow'rets that grow, 
To deck the dear charms I approve ; 
For what can a bloſſom beſtow, 
$0 lweet, ſo delighttu] as love! 


I ting 
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Jing in a ruſtical way, 
A ſheptierd, and one of the throng, 
Yet Hebe approves of my lay : 
Go, poets, and envy my long, 


| CCCCXLV. Soxc. 
WW HEN gentle Harriot firſt I ſavy, 
Struck with a reverential awe, 

I felt my boſom mov'd : 

Her eaſy ſhape, her charming face ! 

She ſmil'd, and talk'd with ſo much grace) 
I gaz'd, admir'd, and lov'd. 

Up to the buſy town I flew, 

And wander'd all its pleaſures thro”, 
In hopes to eaſe my care : 

The buly town but mocks my pain, 

Its gayeſt pleaſures all are vain, 
For Harriot haunts me there, 


The labours of the learned fage, 
The comic clamour of the ſtage, 
By turns my time employ ; 
I reliſh not the ſage's lore, 
The ſtage's humours pleaſe no more, 
For Harriot's all my joy. 


Sometimes I try'd the jovial throng, 

Sometimes the female train among, 
To chaſe-her form away : 

The jovial throng is noiſy, rude, 

Nor other females dare intrude, 
Where Harriot bears the ſway. 


Since, then, nor art nor learning can, 
Nor company of maid or man, 
For want of thee atone ; 


O come, 
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O come, with all thy conqu'ring charms, 
© come, and take me to thy arms, 
For thou art all in one ! 


CCCCXLVI. SONG. 

WHEN here, Lucinda, firſt we came, 
Where Arno rolls his ſil ver ſtream, 

How brilk the nymphs, the ſwains how gay! 
Content inſpir'd each rural lay: 
The birds in livelier concert ſung, 
The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; 
All look'd as joy could never fail 
Among the ſweets of Arno's vale. 


But ſince the good Palemon dy'd, 

The chief of ſhepherds, and their pride, 
Now Arno's ſons muſt all give place 
To northern men, an iron race : 

The taſte of pleaſure now is o'er 

Thy notes, Lucinda, pleaſe no more; 
The muſes droop, the Goths prevail; 
Adieu the ſweets of Arno's vale! 


CCCCXLVII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


WW HEN I awake, with painful brow, 
Ere the cock begins to crow 

Toſſing, tumbling in my bed, 
Aching heart, and aching head: 
Pond'ring over human ills, 
Cruel bailiffs, taylors bills; 
Fluſh and pam thrown up at loo; 
When thets ſorrows ſtrixe my view, 

I cry 
And, to ſtop the guſhing tear, 
Wipe it with the pillowbier. 


But 
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But when ſportive evening comes, 
Routs, ridottos, balls and drums; 
Caſinos here — feſtinos there, 
Mirth and paſtime ev'ry where; 
Seated by a ſprightly laſs, 
Smiling with the ſmiling glaſs; 
When thele pleaſures are my lot, 
Taylors, bailiffs, all forgot, 

I laugh 
Careleſs then what may befall, 
Thus I ſhake my ſides at all, 


Then again when I peruſe, 
O'er my tea, the morning news, 
Diſmal tales of plundered houlcs, 
Wanton wives, and cuckold ſpouſes : 
When I read of money lent, 
At ſixteen and a halt per cent. 
I cr 
But it, = the muffin's gone, 
Simp'ring enters honeſt John; 
« Sir, Mils Lucy's at the door, 
« Waiting in a chaiſe and four, 
Inſtant vaniſh all my cares, 
Swift I ſcamper down the ſtairs, 
And laugh 
So may this indulgent throng, 
Who now, ſiniling, grace my long, 
Never more cry oh ! oh! oh! 
But join with me in ha! ha! ha! 


1 | CCCCXLVIII. Sox. 

J WHEN I enter'd my teens, and threw play- 
£ things aſide, 
 conceiy'd myſelf woman, and fit for a bride z 
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By the men I was flatter'd, my pride to enhance; 
For the maids will believe,and the menwillromance, 


They ſwore that my eyes the bright di'mond ex- 
cell'd, (held! 
Such a face, and ſuch treſſes, ſure ne'er were be. 
That to gaze on my neck was all rapture and 
trance ! [ romance, 
Oh! the maids will believe, and the men will 


Young Polydore ſaw me one night at the ball, 

And ſwore to my charms he a conqueſt mult fall; 

On his knees he intreated my hand for a dance : 

Ah! the maids will believe, and the men will 
romances 


He conducted me home, when the paſtime was 
o'er, [ fore ; 

And declar'd he ne'er ſaw ſo much beauty be- 

He ogled and ſigh'd as he ſaw me advance: 

Ah! the maids will believe, and the men will 
romance. 


Then day after day I his company had : 

At length he declar'd all his flame to my dad ; 
But my father loy'd money, and would not advance, 
And reply'd tomy lover, Y oung men will romance, 


But tho* my papa would not give us a ſhilling, 

My Polydore ſwore he to wed me was willing; 

So to church we both went, and at night had a 
dance; 

And, believe me, my Polydore did not romance. 


CCCCXLIX. Sung by Miſ5 Poitier, in Tho- 
mas and Sally. 
WHEN I was a young one, what girl was Ik: 
me ? | 
So wanton, ſo airy, and briſk as a bee; 
I tattled, 
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I tattled, I rambled, 1 laugh'd, and where'er 

A fiddle was heard,—to be ture I was there, 

To all that came near I had ſomething to ſay; 

»Twas, This, fir, and That, fir, —but ſcarce ever 
Nay; 

And, * 4 dreſs'd out in my filks and my lace, 

I warrant I ſtood by the beſt in the place. 


At twenty I got me a huſband—poor man ! 
Well, reit him—we all are as good as we can; 
Yet he was ſo peeviſh, he'd quarrel for ſtraws, 
And jealous—tho? truly I gave him ſome cauſe. 


He ſnubb'd me, and huft d me—but let me alone; 

Egad ! I've a tongue, and I paid him his own : 

Ye wives, take the hint, and when ſpouſe is un- 
tow'rd, 

Stand firm to your charter, and have the laſt word. 


But now I'm quite alter'd, the more to my woe; 
I'm not what 1 was forty ſummers ago: 
This time's a fore foe; there's no 83 his 
However, I keep up a pretty good heart, dart; 


Grown old, yet I hate to be fitting mum- chance; 
I {till love a tune, though unable to dance; 

And, books of devotion laid by on my ſhelf, 

I teach that to others I once did mylſelt. 


CCCCL. Sung by Mrs, Bradſhaw, in Cymon, 
WHEN I was young, tho' now am old, 
The men were kind and true; 
But now they're grown lo falſe aud bold, 
What can a woman do? 
Now what can a woman do? 
For men are, truly, 
So unruly, 
I tremble at ſeventy-tw] 'ũ. 
Fr When 
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When J was fair, though now ſo ſo, 
No hearts were given to rove; 
Our pulſes beat nor faſt nor flow, 
But all was faith and love ; 
What can a woman do ? 
Now what can a woman do ? 
For men are, truly, 
So unruly, 
I tremble at ſeventy-two! 


CCCCLI. Sung by Mr. Dodd, in the Gent: 
Shepherd. 


WHEN laſt the wind unroof'd the barn, 
When laſt the fire burnt up the yarn; 
When Wattie laſt was fore affright, 
And wander'd in the ſnow a' night; 
You, goody, you, 
I tell you true, 
You got the blame of a' fell out, 
And ilk ane dreeds ye a' about. 


If farmer's kine a' milk refuſe, 

It ſhepherd lads their laſhes loſe, 

If chairs are {maſh'd, if ſtools fa* doon, 

To bump my dame, or crack her croon; 
You, goody, you, 
I tell you true, 

You get the blame of a' falls out, 

And ilk ane dreeds ye a' about. 


Tis ye they dreed when ravens croak, 

"Tis ye they curſe when chimnies ſmoke, 

A' ills, a' croſſes that betide: 

Auld Mauſe (they ſay) is miſchief's guide; 


You, 
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ou, goody, you, 


I tell 


ou true, 
You get the blame of a' falls out, 
And ilk ane dreeds ye a' about. 


ccccLII. Sung by Miſs Slack, in the Capricious 


Lovers. 


EN late a ſimple ruſtic laſs, 

I rov'd without conſtraint, 

A ſtream was all my looking-glaſs, 
And health my only paint. 


The charms I boaſt, (alas! how few!) 


I gave to nature's care; 


As vice ne'er i{poil'd their native hue, 
They could not want repair. 


CCCCLIII. Sung in Thomas and Sally. 


HEN late I wander'd o'er the plain, 
From nymph to nymph, I {trove in vain 


My wild deſires to rally; 


But now they're of themſelves come home, 
And, ſtrange! no longer ſeek to roam, 


They center all in Sally. 


Can love with ruin tally ? 


By thoſe dear lips, thoſe eyes, I ſwear, 
* Iwould all deaths, all torments bear, 


Rather than injure Sally. 


Can the weak taper's feeble rays, 
Or lamps, tranſmit the ſun's bright blaze; 
Oh! no— then lay bow ſhail L 
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In words, be able to expreſs 
My love ? it burns to ſuch exceſs, 
I almoſt die for Sally. 


Come then, oh! come, thou ſweeter far 
Than jeſſamine and roles are, 
Or lilies of the valley 
O follow love, and quit your fear, 
He'll guide you to theſe arms, my dear, 
And make me bleſt in Sally. L 


CCCCLIV. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in l H 
Summer's Tale. 
W HEN love at firſt approach is ſeen, 1 
His dang'rous form he veils 
A. playful infant's harmleſs mien | H 
The playful god conceals : | 
When ſoon, by us fond dupes careſt, At 
He acts his trait*rous part; | | 
And, as we preſs him to the breaſt, 
He ſteals into the heart, 


CCCCLV. Sox. 
WIEN lovely woman ſtoops to folly, 
And finds, too late, that men betray ; 
What charms can ſoothe her melancholy ? 
What art can waſh her guilt away ? 


'The only art, her guilt to cover, 
To hide her ſhame from ev'ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his boſom—is to die! 


CCCCLVI. Suzg by Mrs. Wrighten. 
X7 HEN May-day buds on trees were feen, 
And flow'rets deck'd the ground, 
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When my laſt birth-day told eighteen, 
And time came ſmiling round : 

My mother oft, with anxious care, 
With how, and where, and when, 

Wou'd tell of many a wily ſnare 
That ſhe had *ſcap'd from men. 

Then bade me ſhun young Jockey's art, 
From his embraces fly, 

Leſt he ſhould ſteal my ſimple heart 
But no, indeed, not I. 


His hair was flaxen, and he ſung 
Like any nightingale 

His cheeks were roly, and his tongue 
Told many a flatt'ring tale: 

He met me here, he met me there, 
With kiſs, and ſong, and ſmile ; 
At mill and meadow, wake and fair, 

And at the milking ſtile, 
By chance, as 'twere, at night, or noon, 
To find him I would fly ; 
Yet, it he aſk'd the ſmalleſt boon, 
T was No, indeed, not I. 
Poor Jockey, vex'd to be ſo teaz'd, 
' Refolv'd my love to prove; 
No more the ſtruggling kiſs he ſeiz'd, 
Nor ſought me in the grove 
He toy'd with Jenny on the green, 
le gave her kiſles three 
By Bridget of the brook 'twas ſeen, 
l Twas Bridget told it me! 
She bade me ſhun young Jockey's art, 
* From his embraoes fly, 
$ Leit he ſhould fteal my tender heart, 
But no, indeed, not I. 
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At length he aſk d of me to wed, 
With many a tender vow ; 

I ſmil'd, I fmper'd, hung my hea, 
And look'd, I ſcarce know how: 

I wiſh'd, I fear'd, I fearce knew what; 
He bluſh'd, and begg'd, and ſigh'd, 

He preſs'd, and ſaid, You'll ſurely net 
Refuſe to be my bride ? 

Lord help me! how could I refrain? 
*T were ſinful too to lye; 

So when he aſked that again, 
*T was No, indeed, not I. 


CCCCLVII. Sor. 
WHEN once I with Phillida ſtray d, 
Where rivers run murmuring by, 

And heard the ſoft vows that ſhe made, 

What ſwain was ſo happy as I? 
My breait was a ſtranger to care, 

For my wealth by her kiſſes I told; 
I thought myſelf richer, by far, 

Than he that had mountains of gold. 


But now I am poor and undone, 
Her vows have prov'd empty and vain; 
The kiſſes I once thought my own, 
Are beſtow'd on a happier ſwain : 
But ceaſe, gentle ſhepherd, to deem 
Her vows ſhall he conftant and true ; 
They're as falſe as a midſummer dream, 
As fickle as midſummer dew, 


O Phillis, ſo fickle and fair, 
Why did you my love then Tpprove ? 
Had you frown'd on my fuit, thro* deſpair 
I ſoon had forgotten to love: 
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You ſmil'd, and your ſmiles were ſo ſweet, 
You ſpoke, and your words were ſo kind, 
I could not ſuſpeR the deceit, 
But gave my looſe fails to the wind, 


When tempeſts the ocean deform, 

And billows ſo mountainous roar, 
The pilot, ſecur'd from the ſtorm, 

Ne'er ventures his bark from the ſhore ; 
As ſoon as loft breezes ariſe, 

And ſmiles the falſe face of the ſea, 
His art he, too credulons, tries, 

And, failing, is ſhipwreck'd like me. 


CCCCLVIII. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in Love 
in a Village. 
Wär once love's ſubtle poiſon gains 
A paſlage to the female breait, 
Ruſhing, like lightning, through the veins, 
Each wiſh, and ev'ry thought's poſſeſt. 


To heal the pangs our minds endure, 
Reaſon in vain its ſkill applies; 

Nonght can afford the heart a cure, 
But what is pleaſing to the eyes. 


CCCCLIX. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, in Ar- 
kaxerxes. 
WHEN real joy we miſs, 
Tis ſome degree of bliſs 
To reap ideal pleaſure, 
And dream of kidden treaſure. 


The ſoldier dreams of wars, 
And conquers without ſcars; 
Tie failor in his ſleep 

With ſalety ploughs the deep; 
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So I, thro? fancy's aid, 
Enjoy my heav'nly maid, 
And, bleſt with thee and love, 
Am greater far than Jove. 


CCCCLX. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten, 


WHEN Strephon the rover firſt Phillis addreſs'd, 
He took her to wake and to fair, 
He bought her gay ribbons to wear at her breaſt, 
And thus whiſper'd the nymph in her ear: 
To my paſſion be kind, gentle pity beſtow : ' 
But the maiden's reply to young Strephon was No; 
Lud, don't you keep teazing me ſo! 


The youth, who ſuch coyneſs had oftentimes ſeen, 
Ne'er heeded the maiden's reply, 

But, returning one eve from the dance on the green, 
He reſolv'd t'other effort to try; 

So he kiſs'd, and he prefs'd, crying, Pity beſtow; 

But the maiden reply'd, Pray have done, Stre- 

phon, do; 

Lud, don't you keep teazing me ſo ! 

Oppoſition like this ſo his paſſion enhanc'd, 
That he ſwore without her he ſhou'd die; 

Then an offer of marriage he fairly advanc'd, 
And ſhe ſaid in a month ſhe*d comply: 

But he begg'd her to church the next morning to 

She bluſhing aflented—the reaton, I trow, Igo; 

Was to keep him from teazing her ſo. 


CCCCLXI. Sung by Mr. Yates, in the Capri- 


cious Lovers. 


WHEN the head of poor Tummus was broke 
By Roger, who play'd at the wake, 
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And Kate was alarm'd at the ſtroke, 
And wept for poor 'Tummus's ſake : 
When his worſhip gave noggins of ale, 
And the liquor was charming and ſtout ; 
O theſe were the times to regale, 
And we footed it rarely about, 


Then our partners were buxom as does, 
And we all were as happy as kings; 
Each lad in his holiday cloaths, 
And the laſſes in all their beſt things: 
What merriment all the day long ! 
May the feaſt of our Colin prove ſuch ; 
| Odzooks! but I'Il join in the ſong, 
And Eil hobble about with my crutch. 


CCCCLXII. Sox. 
WHEN the nymphs were contending for beauty 


1 and fame, 
Bright Sylvia ſtood foremoſt in right of her claim ; 
And to crown the high tranſports dear conquelt 
excites, 
At court ſhe was envy'd, and toaſted at White's, 
At court ſhe was envy'd, and toaſted at White's, 


But how ſhall I whiſper this fair one's ſad caſe ? 
A cruel diſeaſe has defiroy'd her ſweet face 

o Her vermilion is chang'd to a dull ſettled red, 

And all the gay graces of beauty are fled, 

And all, &c. 


Take heed, all ye fair, leſt you triumph in vain 
For Sylvia, tho” alter'd from pretty to plain, 

Is now more engaging, ſince reaſon took place, 
Than when ſhe potleit the perſections of face, 
Than when, &c. 


Convinc'd 
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Convinc'd ſhe no more can coquette it, and teazs, 
Inſtead of tormenting, ſhe ſtudies to pleaſe ; 
Makes truth and diſcretion the guide of her life 
Tho' [wee for a toaſt, ſhe's well form'd for a wife, 


J ho? ſpoil'd for a toaſt, ſhe's well form'd for a wife. 


CCCCLXII. SONG. 


WHEN trees did bud, and fields were green, 
And flow'rs were fair to ſee; 

When Mary was complete fiftcen, 
And love laugh'd in her eye; 

Blithe Jockey's looks her heart did move 
To ſpeak her mind thus free: 


© Gang down the burn, my gentle love, 
And foon I'll follow thee.” 


Now Jockey did eech lad ſurpaſs 
That dwelt on this burn fide ; 

And Mary was a bonny laſs, 
Juſt meet to be a bride : 

Her cheeks were roſy, red and white, 
Her eyes were azure blue, 

Her looks were like Aurora bright, 
Her lips like dropping dew. 


What paſs'd, I gueſs, was harmleſs play, 
And nothing, ſure, unmeet ! 

For, ganging home, I heard them ſay 
They f. d a walk fo ſweet : 

His cheek to her's he fondly laid; 
She cry'd, “ Sweet love, be true; 

« And when a wife, as now a maid, 


« To death I'll follow you.“ 


CCCCLXIV. 
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CCCCLXIV. Sung by Miſs Slack, in the Ca- 


pricious Lovers. 


WHEN vapours o'er the meadows die, 
And morning ſtreaks the purple ſky, 
I wake to love with jocund glee, 

To think on him who doats on me. 


When eve embrowns the verdant grove, 
And Philomel laments her love ; 

Each ſigh I breathe my love reveals, 
And tells the pangs my bolom feels. 


With ſecret pleaſure I ſurvey 

'The frolic birds in am'rous play ; 
While fondeſt cares my heart employ, 
Which flutters, leaps, and beats tor joy. 


CCCCLXV. Sung by Miſs Walpole, in the Camp, 


WHEN war's alarms entic*'d my Willy from me, 
My poor heart with grict did ſigh, 
Each fond remembrance brought freſh ſorrov- on 
I *woke ere yet the morn was nigh: [me, 
No other couid delight him, 
Ah! why did I &er flight him, 
Coldly anſwering his fond tale ? 
Which drove him far 
Amid the rage of war, 
And left filly me thus to bewail. 


But I no longer, tho' a maid forſaken, 


Thus will mourn like yonder dove, 


For ere the lark to-morrow ſhall awaken, 


I will feek my abſent love 
The hoſtile country over, 
Fl fly to ſeek my lover, ! 

| Scorning 
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Scorning ev'ry threat'ning fear; 
Nor diſtant ſhore, 
Nor cannons roar, 
Shall longer keep me from my dear. 


CCCCLXVI. Sung by Mr. Banniſter, in the 
Wedding Ring. 
WHEN we come to the age of threeſcore, 
By our maxims in vain we ſet ſtore ; 
A girl in her teens, 
Will find out the means 
To fret us, and plague us, and teaze out onr 
Till our giant wit, [ hearts; 
| Is forc'd to ſubmit 
To her puny arts. 
Like bells that eternally jangle, 
You may ſcold, you may fight, you may wrangle; 
If they're ſet on't, you'll ſee 
They maſters will be; 
Nay, though you ſecure them as ſafe as your peli, 
They'll lead you the life of the devil himſelf. 


CCCCLXVII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in 
a Village. 


JW HEN we ſee a lover languiſh, 
And his truth and honour prove; 
Ah] how ſweet to heal his anguiſh, 
And repay him love for love. 


CCCCLXVIII. Sung by Miſs Harper, in *f: 
Spaniſh Barber. 
HEN with tenderneſs we languiſh, 
And the ſoul with love runs o'er, 
7 Tluns, 
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Think, oh think, how deep the anguiſh, 
If conſtrain'd to love no more 


Can we break the ſweet connection, 
Burſt the chains the heart that bind, 
Tear up by the roots affection, 
And to madneſs give the mind ? 


CCCCLXIX. Sung by Mr. Dibdin, in the 
Maid of the Mill. 


WHEN you meet a tender creature, 
Neat in limb and tar in feature, 
r Full of kindneſs and good- nature; 
Prove as kind again as ſhe. 
Happy mortal! to poſſeſs her, 
In your boſom warm and preſs her, 
Morning, noon, and night, careſs her, 


; And be fond as fond can be. 


But if one you meet that's froward, 
Saucy, jilting, and untoward, 
it, Should you act the whining coward, 
Tis to mend her ne'er the whit: 
Nothing's tough enough to bind her; 
Then, agog when once you find her, 
Let her go, and never mind her ; 
Heart alive, you're fairly quit. 


CCCCLXX. SONG. 
WW Here ſhall T ſeek my fav'rite maid, 


In valley, mead, or grove ? 
Or tell me, does the myrtle ſhade 
Incloſe the fair I love ? 


Or does ſhe ſeek the ſhady bower, 
Or haunt the ſilent glade, 
ux, 6 Where 
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Where ſhe has oft, at ev'ning hour, 
With love and Damon ſtray'd ? 


Or does ſhe doubt my ardent love, 
And ſeek ſome other ſwain 

And leave her bleating flock to rove, 
Neglected, o'er the plain ? 


But oh ! forbear, my panting breaſt, / 
Forbear theſe vain alarms ; 

For ſee ! the fair-cne deigns to reſt 
In ſleep's loft folding arms. 


Be huſh'd awhile, ye warbling choir, 
Your tuneſul notes forbear ; 

In peace, ye limpid ſtreams, retire, 
Nor wake the fleeping fair. 


Ye flow'rets, that on yonder mound 
Such beauteous tints diſcloſe, 

Expand your fragrancies around, 
To ſweeten her repoſe. 

Ye gentle dreams, by fancy made, 
Awhile engage the fair ; 

And be each pleaſing ſcene diſplay' d 
To diſſipate her care. 


Then deign t make the paſſion known 


That rages in my breaſt ; 


That, waking, ſhe her love may own, 


And make her Damon bleſs'd. 


CCCCLXXI. Sung at Ranelagh. 
WW Here the jeſſamine ſweetens the bow'r, 
And cowſlips adorn the gay green, 

The roſes, refreſh'd by the ſhow'r, 
Contribute to brighten the ſcene; 
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In a cottage; retir'd, there live 

Young Colin and Phebe the fair 
The bleſſings each other receive 

In mutual enjoyments they ſhare : 
And the lads and the laſſes, that dwell on the plain, 
Sing in praiſe of fair Phebe, and Colin her twain, 
The ſweets of contentment ſupply 

The ſplendor and grandeur of pride 
No wants can the ſhepherd annoy, 

While bleſt with his beautiful bride; 
He wiſhes no greater delight 

Than to tend on the lambkins by day, 
And return to his Phebe at n:ght, 

His innocent toll to repay 3 
And the lads tell the lafles, in hopes to prevail, 
They're as conſtant as Colin who lives in the dale, 


If delighted her lover appears, 

The fair- one partakes of his bliſs; 
If dejected, the ſoothes all his cares, 

And heals all his pains with a kiſs ; 
She deſpiſes the artful deceit 

That is practis'd in city and court ; 
Thinks happineſs no where compleat, 

But where ſhepherds and nymphs do reſort : 
And the lads tell the laſſes, they die in deſpair, 
Unleſs they are kind as Phebe the fair. 


Ye youths, who're accuſtom'd to rove, 
And each innocent fair-one betray, 


No longer be faithleſs in love, 


The dictates of honour obey : 


| Ye nymphs, who with beauty are bleſt, 


With virtue improve ev'ry grace; 
G g 2 The 
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The charms of the mind, when poſſeſt, 

Will dignify thoſe of the face: 
And ye lads and ye laſſes, whom Hymen has join'd, 
Like Colin be conſtant, like Phebe be kind, 


CCCCLXXII. Son, 
Here virtue encircles the fair, 
There lil:es and roles are vain; 
Each bloſſom mult drop with deſpair, 
Where innocence takes up her reign : 
No gaudy embelliſhing arts 
he fair-one need call to her aid, 
Who kindly by nature imparts 
The graces that nature has made. 


The ſwain who has ſenſe muſt deſpiſe 
Each coquettifh art to enſnare ; 

If timely ye'd with to be wile, 
Attend to my counſel, ye fair : 

Let virgins whom nature has bleſt, 
Her ſovereign dictates obey ; 

For beauties by nature expreſt 
Are beauties that never decay. 


CCCCLXXIII. Sung in the Double Diſap · 
pointment. 
Herever I'm going, and all the day long, 
Abroad, or at home, or alone in a throng, 
I find that my paſſion's ſo lively and ſtrong, 
That your name, when I'm ſilent, runs ſtill in 
my ſong. 
Sing Balinamone Ora, Balinamone Ora, 
Balinamone Ora, a kiſs of your ſweet lips for me. 


Since the firſt time I ſaw you I take no repoſe; 
I ileep all the day to forget half my woes: . 
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go hot is the flame in my boſom which glows, 
By St. Patrick, I fear it will burn thro' my clothes. 
Sing Balinamone Ora, Balinamone Ora, 
Your pretty black hair for me. 


In my conſcience I fear I ſhall die in my grave, 
Unleſs you comply, and poor Phelim will ſhave, 
And grant the petition your lover does crave, 
Who never was free till you made him your ſlave. 
Sing Balinamone Ora, Balinamone Ora, 
Your pretty black eyes for me. 


On that happy day, when I make you my bride, 
With a ſwinging long ſword how I'll ſtrut and 
I'll ſtride! 
In a coach and fix horſes with honey T'll ride, 
As before you I walk to the church by your ſide. 
Sing Balinamone Ora, Balinamone Ora, 
Your little white fiſt for me. 


CCCCLXXIV. Surg at Ranelagh. 
Wie beaux to pleaſe the ladies write; 
Or bards, to get a dinner by't, 
Their well-feign'd paſſions tell, 
Let me in humble verſe proclaim 


My love for her who bears the name 


Of charming Kitty Fell. 
Charming Kitty, lovely Kitty, 
Oh charming Kitty, Kitty Fell, 


That Kitty's beautiful and young, 


That ſhe has danc'd, that ſhe has ſung, 


Alas I know full well x 


| I feel, and I thall ever feel, 


The dart more ſharp than pointed ſteel, 
That came from Kitty Fell, 
Cbarming Kitty, &c, 
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Of late I hop'd, by reaſon's aid, 
To cure the wounds which love had made, 
And bade a long farewell: 
But t'other day ſhe croſs'd the green; 
I ſaw, I wiſh I had not ſeen, 
My charming Kitty Fell, 
Charming Kitty, &c. 
J aſk'd her why ſhe paſs'd that way? 
To church, ſhe cry'd--I cannot ſtay : 
Why, don't you hear the bel] ? 
Po church—oh ! take me with thee there, 
I pray'd ;—ſhe would not hear my pray'r, 
Ah! cruel Kitty Fell, 
Cruel Kitty, &c. 


And now I find *tis all in vain, 


I live to love, and to complain, 


Condemn'd in chains to dwell ; 
For though ſhe caſts a ſcornful eye, 
In death my fault'ring tongue will cry, 
Adieu, dear Kitty Fell. 
Charming Kitty, cruel Kitty, 
Adieu, ſweet Kitty, Kitty Fell. 


CCCCLXXV. Sung at Ranelagh, 
Philander. 


Jy Hile bloſſoms deck each verdant ſpray, 
And Flora breathes the ſweets oi May, 


Ii leave my pipe to frolic free, 

And tune my pipe alone for thee, 

And tune my pipe alone for thee. 
Sytvia, 

What if thy flock ſhould leave the plain, 

While Tray is ſleeping by my ſwaun ? 


* Would! 
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Wouldſt thou not think the minutes dear, 
And rail at me that kept you here? 


And rail, &c. 
Philander. 


Firſt ſhall the lark forget his note, 
The linnet ſtop his liquid throat, 
Sylvia. 
do oft you game, ſome ſhepherds ſay, 
And only jeſt, when you betray, 
And only, &c, 
Deck but your ſong with truth alone, 
My virgin heart ſhall be your own, 
Philander. 
The turtle ſhall forſake his love, 
Ere I to thee inconſtant prove, 
Ere I, &c, 
Both. 


When beauty opens all her charms, 

And honour flies to beauty's arms, 

Sweet peace and love take up their crown, 
And virtue then aſcends her throne, 

And virtue then aſcends her throne. 


CCCCLXX&VI. Sung by Mr. Mattocks, in the 
Accompliſhed Maid. 
Wie her charms my thoughts employ, 
All is rapture, all is joy; N 
When ſhe ſpeaks, how ſweet to hear ! 
Modeſt, graceful, and ſincere, 
In her lovely ſhape and face, 
Center ev'ry charm and grace; 
Sure never nymph was halt ſo fair, 


Not the idle, giddy, vain, 
Nor the wanton flirting train, 


Did 
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Did my cautious heart enſnare z 

Not their arttul ſubtle wiles, 

Nor their ſoft deluding ſmiles, P 
Charming Fanny triumphs there, 
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CCCCLXXVII. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in the 
Summer's Tale. 
WW He on earth's ſoft lap deſcending, 
Lightly falls the feather'd ſnow ; 
Nature, awtully attending, 
Each rude wind forbids to blow. 


White and pure awhile appearing, 
Earth her virgin mantle wears; 

Soon, the fickle ſeaſon veering, 
Her deluded boſom bares. 


Thus my fooliſh heart, believing, f 
Liſten'd to his artful tongue, ; 
All his vows of love receiving, ; 
On each flatt'ring accent hung. 
Fondly, for a time, miſtaken, 5 
Love and joy conceal'd my fate: s 
Now, alas! at length forſaken, B 
Sad experience comes too Jate, | 7. 


CCCCLXXVIII. Sung by Mr. Beard. ? 
Wy Hite others ſtrip the new-tall'n ſnows, : 
And ſteal its fragrance from the roſe, $ Or 
To dreſs their fancy's queen | 
Fain would I ſing, but words are faint, 
All muſic's power's too weak to paint 
My Jenny of the green. 


Beneath this elm, beſide this ſtream, ; V 
How oft I've tun'd the fav'rite theme, FTP 
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And told my tale unſeen ! 
W hile, faithful in the lover's cauſe, 
The winds would murmur ſoft applauſe 
To Jenny of the green, 


With joy my ſoul reviews the day, 

When, deck'd in all the pride of May, 
She hail'd the ſylvan ſcene ; 

Then ev'ry nymph that hop'd to pleaſe 

Firſt trove to catch the grace and eaſe 
Of Jenny of the green, 


Then, deaf to ev'ry rival's ſigh, 
On me ſhe caſt her partial eye, 

Nor ſcorn'd my humble mien: 
The fragrant myrtle wreath I wear, 
That day adorn'd the lovely hair 

Of Jenny of the green. 


Through all the fairy land of love 
I'll ſeek my pretty wand'ring dove, 
The pride of gay fifteen 
Tho' now ſhe treads ſome diſtant plain; 
Tho' far apart, I'll meet again 
My Jenny of the green. 


But thou, old time, *till that bleſt night 

That brings her back with ſpeedy flight, 
Melt down the hours between ; 

And when we meet, the loſs repay, 

On loitering wing prolong my ttay 
With Jenny of the green. 


CCCCLXXIX. Occaſoned by ſeeing @ Lady in 
an oppofite Window. 
Wait on forbidden fruit I gaze, 


And look my heart away; 
n Behold 
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Behold my ſtar of Venus blaze; 


And rite upon the day : 
Fair as the E hours, 


That paint the morning eye; 
Or cheek of ev'ning after ſhow'rs, 
That fluſh the weſtern ſky. 


J ſend a ſigh with ev'ry glance, 


And drop a ſofter tear; 

Hard fate ! no farther to advance, 
And yet to be ſo near: 

So Moſes, from fair Piſgah's height, 
The land of Canaan ey'd ; 

Survey'd the region of delight— 
He ſaw, came down, and dy'd. 


CCCCLXXX. Sox. 
AIX. 
Ho'll buy a heart? Myrtilla cries, 
And throws around her wanton eyes 3 

An ealy ſhape, a graceful air, 
A face like lovely Hebe's fair 
A pair of eyes, that wound at ſight, 
And foil the di'mond's piercing light. 

RECITATIVE. 
Come hither, ye that long to prove 
The ſoul- enchanting joys of love; 
Quickly, quickly come ; for he 
Buys, that bids the moſt for me. 

A I R. 

But let no ſordid wretch preſume, 
With even Crœſus' wealth, to come; 
Nor vainly hope, for gems or gold, 
Such charms as theſe can e' er be ſold; 
So vile a change I ſcorn to make, 
For love's the only coin I take, 


CCCCLXXXI. 
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CCCCLXXXI. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 
wyHo thirſts for more knowledge is welcome to 


roam, 

He may ſeek a new clime who is wretched at home 
Who of pleaſure or folly has not had his fill, 
May quit poor Old England whenever he will ; 
But nothing ſhall tempt me to croſs the ſalt main, 
For change I'm too ſteady, and rambling is pain. 


Old England, brave boys ! good enough is for me, 

Where my thoughts I can ipeak, where by birth- 
right I'm free; 

Whatever I wiſh for now comes at my call, 

T can ſport in the field, or can roar in my hall; 

My time is my own, I can do as I will, 

I have children that prattle, a wife that is ſtill. 


I feel that I'm happy, tho* taxes run high, 

I want no exotics, ſo ealy am I; 

I'm alive to my friends, and at peace with the dead, 
Wich party and ſtate I ne'er trouble my head, 
Contention I hate, and a bumper love molt, 

| You'll pledge me, I'm ſure, for Old England's my 
toaſt, 


CCCCLXXXII. Sung by Mrs. Weichſel. 


. WHY, Colin, muſt your Laura mourn, 
; Or longer wait your wiſh'd return ? 
O quickly come, and bring with thee 
Glad joy to all, but love tor me 
No more the tenants of the grove 
In concert tune their tales of love, 
And nature ceaſes to be gay, 
Whene'er my ſhepherd keeps away. 
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No longer fly the peaceful ſhade, 

But haſte to meet your conſtant maid 
O quickly come, and bring with thee, 
Glad joy to all, but love for me! 


CCCCLXXXIII. Sung by Mrs. Pinto. 


AIX. 
WHY, Damon, wilt thou ftrive, in vain, 
My firm reſolves to move ? 
My heart, alas! may feel the pain, 
But ſcorns the guilt of love 
RECITATIVE accompanied. 
Perfidious, too, like all the reſt, 
Is faithleſs Damon grown : 
Ah! canſt thou ſeek to wound the breaſt, 
That pants for thee alone ? 


AIR, 
No! for a thought ſo meanly baſe, 
Ungrateful, thou ſhalt find, 
The heart that could admire thy face, 
Can hate thee for thy mind. 


CCCCLXXXIV. SoxG. 
WHY heaves my fond boſom ? ah! what car 


it mean ? 
Why flutters my heart, that was once fo ſerene ? 
Why this ſighing and trembling, when Daphne is 
near ? : 


Or why, when ſhe's abſent, this ſorrow and fear 
Or why, when ſhe's abſent, this ſorrow and tear? 2 


Methinks I for ever with wonder could trace 


The thouſand ſoft charms that embelliſh thy -_ 
ach 
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Each moment I view thee, new beauties I find; 
With thy face I am charm'd, but enflav'd by thy 
With thy, &c. [mind, 


Untainted with folly, unſully'd with pride, 

There native good-humour and virtue reſide ; 

Pray Heav'n that virtue thy ſoul may ſupply 

With compaſſion for him, who without thee muſt 
die, [die, 

With compaſſion for him, who without thee muſt 


CCCCLXXXV. Sung by Mr. Shuter, in the 
Maid of the Mill. 


WHY how now, Miſs pert ! 
Do you think to divert 
My anger by fawning and ſtroaking ? 
Wou'd you make me a fool, 
- Your play-thing, your tool? 


Was ever young minx ſo provoking ! 


Get out of my fight! 
"T would be ſerving you right, 


f To lay a ſound doſe of the laſh on; 


Contradict your mamma! 
I've a mind, by the la 
' But I won't put mylelt in a paſſion, 


CCCCLXXXVI. Sung by Mr. Vernon, iu the 
. Capricious Lovers. 
: WHY ſhould I now, my love, complain, 
That toil awaits the cheartul ſwain ; 


Since labour oft a ſweet beſtows, 


Which lazy ſplendor never knows ? 


: ; Hence ſprings the purple tide of health, 


The rich man's wiſh, the poor man's wealth; 
| H h And 
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And ſpread thoſe bluſhes o'er the face, 
Which come and go with native grace, 


The pride of dreſs, the pomp of ſhow 
Are trappings oft that cover woe; 
But we, whoſe wiſhes never roam, 
Shall taſte of real joys at home. 


CCCCLXXXVII. Sung at Ranelagh, 


WHY will Delia thus retire, 


And languiſh all her life away ? 


While the ſighing crowd admire, 
"Tis too ſoon for hartſhorn tea, 
Tis too ſoon for hartfhorn tea. 


All thoſe diſmal looks and fretting 


Cannot Damon's life reftore ; 


Long ago the worms have eat him; 


You can never ſee him more, 
You can never ſee him more, 
Long ago, &c, 
Once again conſult your toilette, 
In the glaſs your face review; 


So much weeping ſoon will ſpoil it, 
And no ſpring your charms renew, 


And no, &c. 
I, like you, was born a woman, 


Well I know what vapours mean 


The diſeaſe, alas! is common ; 
Single, we have all the ſpleen, 
'The diſeaſe, &c. 


All the morals that they tell us, 
Never cur'd the ſorrow yet: 


Chuſe, among the pretty fellows, 
One of humour, youth, and wit, 


One of, &c. 
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Pr'ythee, hear him ev'ry morning, 
At the leaſt an hour or two; 
Once again at night returning, 
— I believe the dole will do, 
— I believe the dole will do. 
Once again at night returning, 
— I believe the doſe will do. 


CCCCLXXXVIII. Sung in the Spaniſh Barber, 


| WIN F, wine is the liquor of life; 
g The heart is contumed by care: 
Good fellows, then end the ſtrife 
Twixt the bottle and deſpair, 
Derry down, hey down derry ! 
Drink and drive care away 
Drink all the night and day, 
Drink and be merry ! 


Briſk wine, and impertinent care, 
Diſpute the controul of me; 

Let me be thy maſter, deſpair ! 

Wine, thou ſhalt my miſtreis be! 

5 Derry down, &c. 
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CCCCLXXXIX. Lately added to Judas Mac- 
cabeus. 
WISE men, flatt'ring, may deceive you 


be 2 8 
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5 With their vain my ſterious art; 

Magic charms can ne'er relieve you, 

| Nor can heal the wounded heart, 

Hut true wiſdom can relieve you, |; 
* CGod-like wiidom, from above; , 
This alone can ne'er deceive you, 

This alone can pains remove, 
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CCCCXC. Sung by Miſs Harper, and Miſs Hitch- 
cock, : the Silver Tankard. 
WITH arms acroſs, along the ſtrand 
A ſhepherd walk'd, and hung his head; 

Viewing the footſteps on the ſand, 

Which a bright nymph had made; 
«© The tide (ſays he) will ſoon eraſe 

© The marks ſo lightly here impreft ; 


« But time, or tide, will ne'er deface 


„Her image in my breaſt, 
Am I ſome ſavage beaſt of prey, 
« Am ſome monſter grown, 
« That thus ſhe flies ſo ſwift away, 
«© Or meets me with a frown ?”? 
This ſaid, he took a running leap, 
A lover's leap indeed! 
And plung'd into the ſounding deep, 
Where hungry fiſhes feed : 
The melancholy hern ſtalks by, 
Around the ſqualling ſea-gulls yell; 
Aloft the croaking ravens fly, 
And toll his pafling bell, 


CCCCXCI. Sung by Signora Cremonini, in 
Almena. 


WITH doubts and fears, for her J love, 
My -heart is ſtill diſtreſs'd; 
Afflicted as the plaintive dove, 
When plunder'd of her neſt, 
Whence ſad and moaning, all the day, 
She pines in ſolitude away. 
Fly, fly, oh ! fly, ye minutes, fly, 


On tune's expanded wings, 
Till 
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Till my Almena flops the figh 
That for her ſafety ſprings ; 
Guard her ſweet innocence and charms, 
And ſafe conduct her to theſe arms 


CCCCXCII. Sung by Miſs Poitier. 


WITH horns and with hounds I waken de 
day, 

And hie to my woodland walks away 

I tuck up my robe, and am butkin'd ſoon, 

And tie to my forehead a waxing moon: 

I courſe the fleet ſtag, unkennel the fox, 

And chaſe the wild goats o'er ſummits of rocks; 

With ſhouting, and hooting, we pierce through 
the iky, 

And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry, 


CCCCXCIII. Sung by Mrs. Weichſe!!, 
WITH joy and mirth our vallies ring, 
On ev'ry {pray {weet warblers ſing, 

Whilſt echo ſoft repeats the ſtrain 
Of many a nymph and ruſtic ſwain ; 
In all their ſports I bore a part, 
When conqu'ring love firit touch'd my heart, 
No maid ſo blithe, fo bleſt as I, 

Nor knew of Cupid's wiles, 
Till firſt I met young Damon's eye, 

And mark d his beauteous ſmiles. 


Ah! then, what raptures fill'd iny breaft, 
And ruſh'd thro' ey'ry vein ! 
What tumults ſtrange my ſoul oppreſt, 
Tho? firit a pleaſing pain! 
Hh Tos 
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Too ſoon, alas! I loſt my reſt, 
And, abſent, now I feel, 

That love's keen wound within my breaſt, 
No time can ever heal. 


CCCCXCIV. Sung by Mr. Fawcett, at Ranelag!, 


* 


WII H Phillis III trip o' er the meads, 
Ani haſten away to the plain, 
Where ſh-pherds attend with their reeds, 
To welcome my love and her ſwain. 
The lark is exalted in air, 
The linnet fings perch'd on the ſpray 
Our lambs ſtand in need of our care, 
Then let us not lengthen delay. 


The pleafures I feel with my dear, 

While gameſome young lambs are at ſport, 
Exceed the delights ot a peer, 

That ſhines with ſuch grandeur at court, 
When Colin and Strephon go by, 

They form a diſguile for a while 
They lee how I'm bleſt with a ſigh, 

But envy forbids them to ſmile. 


Let courtiers of liberty prate, 
T'enjoy it take infinite pains ; 
But liberty's primitive ſtate 
Is only enjoy'd on the plains. - 
With Phillis I rove to and tro, 
With her my gay minutes are ſpent ; 
*T'was Phillis firit taught me to know 
That happineſs flows from content. 


CCCCXCV. SONG. 
WITH Phcebus I often arole, 
To tcaft on the charms of the ſpring, 
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The fragrance to ſmell of the role, 
Or liſten to hear the birds fing : 

When linnets exalted their rains, 
The muhe enchanted my ear 

My eyes too were bleſs'd on the plains 
With various lweet blooms of the year. 


When Chloe ſhone ſiniling ſo gay, 
I there {x*d the ſcene of delight; 
My thoughts ſhe engroſs'd all the day, 
I faw her in dreanss all the night: 
Still muſing on Chloe I walk'd, 

My harveit no more in my thought: 
Of nothing but Chloe I taik'd ; 

Her tmiles were the harveſt I ſought, 


No longer the warblers could pleaſe ; 
No longer the roſes look'd gay; 

For mulic, and ſweetneſs, and eaſe, 
Were loſt, if my love was away: 

] tun'd to her beauties my lays, 
I ftudy'd each art that could move; 

She took the kind tribute of praile, 
And paid it with fondneſs and love. 


CCCCXCVI. Sung by Mrs. Mattocks, in the 
Maid of the Mill, 
WITI the man that I love, was I deſtin'd to 
dwell, 

On a mountain, a moor, in a cot, in a cell; 
Retreats the moſt barren, moſt deſert, would be 
More pleating than courts or a palace to me, 
Let the vain and the venal in wedlock aſpire 
To what folly eſteems, and the vulgar admire ; 
yield them the bliſs where their wiſhes are plac'd ; 


Inſenſible creatures! tis all they can taſte. 
CCCCXCVIL, 
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Win tuneful pipe and merry glee, 
Young Jockey won my heart 

A bonnier lad you ne'er cou'd lee, 
All beauty withour art, 

In Aberdeen there ne'er was ſeen, 
A lad fo blithe and gay; 

His glancing eyn and comely mien, 
Has flole my heart away. 


Young Jemmy courts with artful ſong, 
But vain is a' his love; 

My Jockey blithe has lov'd me long, 
To him III conſtant prove. 

In Aberdeen, &c. 


No more ſhall I of forrow know, 
Nor cver more complain, 

Nor fear my mammy's thieats, I trow, 
Now Jockey is mine ain. 

In Aberdeen, &. 


CCCCXCVIII, BEonc., 
WII, Love, and Reputation walk d 


One ev'ning out of town, 


CCCCXCVII. Sung by Miſs Thornton, 


They ſung, they laugh'd, they toy'd, they talk'd, 


1 Till night came darkling on. 
I Love, wilfu], needs wou'd be their guide, 
| And ſmil'd at lols of day; 
On her the kindred pair relied, 

And loſt with her their way. 


[| Damp fell the dew, the wind blew cold, 
Ti All bleak the barren moor; 


Acroſs they toil'd, when Love, grown bold, 


Knock' d loud at Labour's door, 


Awhile |: 


d; 


hile 
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Awhile within the reed-roof 'd cot 
They ſtood, and ſtar'd at Care, 

But long cou'd not endure the ſpot, 
For Poverty was there, 


The twain propos'd next morn to part, 
And travel different ways ;— 
Quoth Love, I toon ſhall find a heart; 
Wit went to look for Prailc; 

But Reputation, ſighing, {puke, 
« *Tis better we agree, 


« Though Love may laugh, and Wit may joke, 


« Yet, friends, take care of me. 


„ Without me Beauty wins no heart, 
«© Without me Wit is vain 

If, headſtrong, here with me you part, 
« We ne'er can meet again. 

«© Of me you both ſhou'd take great care, 
© And ſhun the rambling plan; 
No calling back, my triends, I'Il bear, 
So keep me while you can,” 


Love ſtopt among the village youth, 
Expecting to be crown'd, 

Enquiring for her brother Truth, 
But Truth was never found, 


She ſought in vain, for Love was blind, 


And Hate her guidance croſt; 


4 Tis ſaid, ſince Truth ſhe cou'd not find, 


That Love herſelf is loſt. 


! CCCCXCIX. Sung by Miſs Cowper, at Vauxhall. 


WOuld you a female heart inſpire 
2 With tender paſſion, warm defire ? 
Employ, employ each ſoothing art, 
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The god of love all force diſdains: 
He only leads in pleaſing chains 


Tac kind, conſenting heart. 


D. Sung by Mrs. Pinto, in Comus. 


Ould you taſte the noon-tide air, 

To yon fragrant bow'r repair, 
Where, woven with the poplar bough, 
The mantling vine will ſhelter you, 
The mantling vine will ſhelter you. 
Down each lide a fountain flows, 
Tinkling, murm'ring, as it goes, 
Ligluly o'er the moſly ground, 
Lightly o'er the moſly ground, 
Sultry Phoebus ſcorching round, 
Sultty Phozbus ſcorching round. 


Round the languid herds and ſheep, 
Stretch'd on ſunny hillocks, fleep ; 
While on the hyacinth and roſe 

The fair does all alone repoſe, 

The fair does all alone repole : 

All alone; yet in her arms 

Your breaſt ſhall beat to love's alarms, 
Till, bleſt and blefliing, you ſhall own, 
The joys of love are joys alone, 

The joys of love are joys alone, 


DI. SONG. 
WCOuld you wiſh o'er a maid to prevail, 


In thghs you your mind mult impart; 
You mult tell her ſome pretty love tale, 


And ſigh what you feel at your heart. 


When, | 
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When, in pity, to love ſhe's inclin'd, 
And fondly believes a l you ſay, 
Sure embrace her, while ſhe's in the mind : 
There's danger in longer delay. 


O how happy could I be with you, 
United in wedlock's loft chain; 

All the day we'd our pleaſures purſue, 
And 1evel it over the plain. 


Would the fates only grant me but this, 
All the cares of high life I'd dety ; 
And, while thus we enjoy'd the tive bliſs, 


How happy my Dickey and I! 


DII. Sung at Ranelagh, 


YE chearful virgins, have ye ſeen 
My fair Myrtilla paſs the green, 

To roſe or jeſſ' mine bow'r ? 

To roſe or jeſſ' mine bow*r ? 
Where does ſhe ſeek the woodbine ſhade ? 
For ſure you know the blooming maid, 

Sweet as the May-born flower, 

Sweet as the May-born flow'r. 


Her checks are like the maiden roſe, 
Join'd with the lily as it grows, 
Where each in ſweetneſs vie, 
Where each in ſweetneſs vie; 
Like dew-drops glitt'ring in the morn, 
When Phoebus gilds the flow'ring thorn, 
Health ſparkles in her eye, 
Health ſparkles in her eye. 


Her ſong is like the linnet's lay, 


* That watbles cheartul on the iprav, 
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To hail the vernal beam, 
To hail the vernal beam. 
Her heart is blither than her ſong; 
Her paſſions gently move along, 
Like the ſmooth-gliding ſtream, 
Like the ſmooth-gliding ſtream. 


DIII. Sung by Mrs. Arne. 
YE fair, be advis'd by a friend, 


Whoſe counſel] proceeds from the heart; 


On beauty no longer depend, 
Or fly to the efforts of art; 

If a ſhepherd you'd gain to your arms, 
Let virtue each action approve, 

Her charms the fond boſom alarms, 
And ſoftens the ſoul into love. 


To-day be not nice as a bride, 
To-morrow untimely ſevere ; 

Let prudence and truth be your guide, 
Nor caprice nor folly appear. 

Unleſs you thus govern your mind, 
And baniſh deceit from your breaſt, 

Too ſoon, by experience, you'll find, 
Inconſtancy ne'er can be bleſt. 


Neglected you'll wither and fade, 
Till beauty, by age, ſhall decay 
Then lonely retreat to the ſhade, 
And mourn the fad hours away: 
How deſp'rate will then be your fate! 
How great your fad loſs to deplore ! 
Repentance, alas! is too late, 
When the power to charm is no more. 


DIV. 
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DIV. Sung by Miſs. Pope, in the Way to Keep 
Him 


YE fair married dames, who fo often deplore, 

That a lover once bleſs'd is a lover no more; 

Attend to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 

That prudence mult cheriſh what beauty has 
caught. 


The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your 
eye, 

Your roſes and lilies, may make the men fight ; 

But roſes and lilies, and ſighs paſs away, 

And paſſion will die, as your beauties decay. 


Uſe the man that you'd wed like your fav'rite 
guitar; 

Tho mutic in both, they are both apt to jar: 

How tune ful and ſoft from a delicate touch, 

Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much! 


The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 

Grow tame by your kindnels, and come at com- 
mand : 

Exert with your buſband the ſame happy ſkill ; 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam'd to your 
will. 


Be gay and good-humour'd, complying and kind; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your 
mind; 

Tis there that a wife may her conqueſts improve, 

And Hymen ſhall rivet the tetters of love. 


DV. SoNG, 
VE fair, poſſes'd of ev'ry charm 
To captivate the will; 
I 1 Whole 
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Whoſe ſmiles can rage itielf diſarm; 
Whoſe frowns at once can kill ; 
Say, will you deign the verſe to hear, 
Where flatt'ry bears no part ; 
An honeſt verſe, that flows fincere 
And candid from the heart ? 


Great is your pow'r; but, greater yet, 
Mankind it might engage, 

Tf, as ye all can make a net, 
Ye ail could make a cage: 


Fach nymph a thouſand hearts may take; 


For who's to beauty hlind ? 
But to what end a priſoner make, 
Unleſs we've ſtrength to bind ? 


Attend the counlel often told, 
Too often told in vain! 
Learn that beſt art, the art to hold, 
And lock the lover's chain. 
Gameſters to little purpoſe win, 
Who loſe again as faſt ; 
Though beauty may the charm begin, 
"Tis ſweetneſs makes it laſt, 


DVI. Sung by Mr. Lowe. 


YE fair, who ſhine through Britain's iſle, 


And triumph o'er the heart, 
For once attentive be a while 
To what I now impart. 
Would you obtain the youth vou love, 
The precepts of a friend approve, 
And learn the way to keep him, 


As ſoon as nature has decreed 
The bloom of eighteen years, 


And 
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And Iſabel from ſchool is freed, 
Then beauty's force appears: 
The youthtul blood begins to flow, 
She hopes tor man, and longs to know 
The turelt way to keep him. 


When firſt the pleaſing pain is felt 
Within the lover's breaſt; 

And you by ſtrange perſuaſion melt, 
Each wiſhing to be bleſt ; 

Be not tou bold, nor yet too coy—- 

With prudence lure the happy boy, 
And that's the way to keep him. 

At court, at ball, at park, or play, 
Allume a modelt pride; 

And, leſt your tongue your mind betray, 
In fewer words confide : 

The maid, who thinks to gain a mate 

By giddy chat, will find, too late, 
I hat's not the way to keep hum, 


In dreſſing ne'er the hours kill, 
That bane to all the ſex; 

Nor let the arts of dear ſpadille 
Your innocence perplex : 

Be always decent as a bride; 

By virtuous rules your reaſon guide 
For that's the way to keep him. 

But when the nuptial knot is faſt, 
And both its bleſſings ſhare, 

To make thoſe joys tor ever laſt, 
Ot jealouſy beware 

His love with kind compliance meet, 

Let conſtancy the work complete, 


And you'll be ſure to keep him. 


112 LDVII. 
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DVII. SoxG., 


VE gentle gales that fan the air, 
And wanton in the ſhady grove, 
Oh! whiſper to my ablent fair, { 
My lecret pain and endlels love. 


When at the ſultry heat of day 
She'll ſeck ſome ſhady cool retreat, 
Throw ſpicy odours in her way, 
And icatter roles at her fect, 


And when ſhe ſees their colours fade, 
And all their pride neglected lie, 
Let that initruct the charming maid, 
That {weets, not gather'd timely, die. | 1 
And when ſhe lays her down to relt, Þ 
Let ſome auſpicious virgin ſhow T 
Who tis that loves Camilla beſt, * 
And what tor her I'd undergo. 


DVIII. Sung in Lethe. 5 
* mortals, whom fancies and troubles perplex, | . 
Whom folly milguides, and infirmities vex; | 8. 
Whole lives hardly know what it is to be bleſt; 1 * 
Who riſe without joy, and lie down without reſt; V. 
Obey the glad ſummons, to Lethe repair, ; 1 
Drink deep of the ſticam, and forget all your | „ 
care, | [care. 
Drink deep of the ſtream, and forget all your! T7 
Old maids ſhall forget what they wiſh'd for in vain, 1 
And young ones the rover they cannot regain; 8 
The rake ſhall forget how laſt night he was cloy d, IJ 


Aud Chloe again be with paſſion enjoy'd ; 
Obcy 
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Obey then the ſummons, to Lethe repair, 
And drink an oblivion to trouble and care, 
And drink an oblivion to trouble and care. 


The wite at one draught may forget all her wants, 
Or drench her fond tool to forget her gallants ; 
The troubled in mind ſhall go cheartul away, 
And yeiterday's wretch be quite happy to-day : 
Obey then the ſummons, to Lethe repair, 
Drink deep of the fiream, and forget all your 
care; (care. 
Dink deep of the ſtream, and ſorget all your 


DIX. Sung by Mr. Vernon, at Vauxhall, 


YE nymphs and ye fwains, who are youthful 
and gay, 

Pray tarry awhile, and attend to my lay; 

Ihe tory may lerve a few moments to Kill, 

You may laugh, or may cy, or do juſt what you 
vill, 

Young Ralph of the vale courted Sue of the green 

A lovelier damſel ſure never was ſeen: 

Put Suſan was coy, and us d Ralph very ill. 

So he left her, and flew to young Pat of the mill. 

Young Pat was a beauty, but ſh: was a prude, 

Whenever he kiſs' d her, ſhe vow'd he was rude 

Duplcas'd with her folly, be went to the hill, 


Where dwelt lorely Bet, who thought kiſling 


no ill. 


The ſwain he was handſome, the laſs ſhe was kind, 


Rf And Ka ph found that Bet was the girl to his mind; 


do he led her to church, then of love took his fill 
rer, wedded, Bet lets him do juſt what he will. 
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Now Suſan and Pat ſigh alone in deſpair 

Then learn, from their folly, this leſſon, ye fair: 

When a ſwain that is honeſt thinks marriage no 
ill, [will. 

Ne'er ſlight him, but wed, and do juſt what you 


DX. SONG. 


YE parents, who breathe the cool ev'ning of 
lite, 

Who ieek for your children a huſband or wife, 

Let reaton, not riches, prevail o'er your mind, 

To mutual aflection be never unkind. [young, 

Remember the time when yourlelves too were 

When nought but of Cupid in raptures you ſung. 


Grey hairs may have taught you, indeed, to be 
wiſe; 

What can't be enjoy'd, you no longer can prize. 

Youth, beauty, and love, now appear to you vain : 

Like you, when grown old, they'li believe too the 
tame, 

Remember the time when you otherwiſe thought; 

Love vanquiſh'd that reaſon which wile parents 
taught. 


DXI. Sung in the Choice of Harlequin. 
YE ſcamps, ye pads, ye divers, and all upon the 


lay, [and play; 


InTothill- fields gay ſheep-walk like lambs ye port | 


Rattling up your darbies, come hither at my call, 
I'm jigger dubber here, and your welcome to mill 
doll, With my tow row, &c. 


At your inſurance-office the flats you've taken in; 


The game you've play'd, my kiddy, you're al- | 
Fuſ | 


ways lure to win: 


„ 
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Firſt you touch the ſhiners—the number up 
you break, [neck. 
With your inſuring policy I'd not infure your 
The Fiench, with trotters nimble, could fly from 
Engliſh blows, 
And they've got nimble daddles, as Monſieur 
plainly ſhows : 
Be thus the foes of Britain bang'd ; ay, thump 
away, Montieur, [litaite. 
The hemp you're beating now will make your ſo- 


Ny peepers, who've we here now! why this is 
{ure Black Moll; 

My ma'am you're of the fair ſex, ſo welcome to 

mill doll: [ken, 

The cull with you who'd venture into a ſnovzing 

Like Blackamoor Othello, ſhuuld put out the 

; light, and then 


I think, my flaſhy coachman, that you'll take 
better caie, 
Nat for a little bub come the lang upon your fare: 
Yourjazy pays the garniſh, unlels the fees you tip; 
Tho' you're a flaſhy coachman, here the gagger 
holds the whip. 
CHORUS. 
We're ſcamps, we're pads, we're divers, we're all 
upon the lay, 
In Tothill-fields gay ſheep-walk like lambs we 
{port and play ; 
Rattling up our darbies, we're hither at your call, 
You ae jigger dubber here, and we're forc'd for 
to mill doll. 
With our tow row, &c. 


DXII. 
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DXII. Sung by Mr. Vernon. 


VS, Delia, tis at length too lain, 
My boaſted liberty how vain ! 
Thy eyes triumphant prove : 

My freedom now I ceaſe to bouft, 
But think that freedom nobly loft, 
By ſerving hee and love. 


T talk'd, I laugh'd, with ev'ry fair; 

No jealous pang, uo anxious care, 
Did e er my heart perplex; 

Till I beheld, too lovely maid! 

In thee, with ev'ry grace dilplay'd, 
The charms of all thy lex, 


DXII. Sang by My. Beard, 


ES, I'm in love, I feel it now, 
And Cclia has undone me; 
And yet, I ſwear, I can't tell how 
The pleating plague ſtole on me: 
Tis not her face that love creates, 
For there no graces revel ; 
*T'is not her ſhape, for there the fates, 
*T1s not her ſhape, tor there the fates 
Have rather been uncivil, 
Have rather been uncivil. 


"Tis not her air, for ſure in that 
There's nothing more than common; 
And all her ſenſe 1s only chat, 
Like any other woman : 
Her voice, her touch, might give th' alarm; 
Tis both, perhaps, or neither; 


p 
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In thort, *tis that provoking charm, 
In ſhort, *tis that provoking charm, 
Ot Celia all together, 
Ot Cclia all together, 


DXIV. Sung by Mrs. Wrighten. 


E {por tſmen draw near, and ye ſportſwomen too, 
Who delight in the joys of the field ; 

Mankmnd, tho” they blame, are all eager as you, 
Aud no one the contelt will yield: 

His lordſhip, his worſhip, his honour, his grace, 
A hunting continually go; 

All ranks and degrees are engag'd in the chace, 
With hark forward! huzza ! tally-ho! 


The lawyer will riſe with the fit of the morn, 
Jo hunt for a mortgage or deed ; 

Tue huſband gets up, to the {found of the horn, 
And rides to the Commons full ipeed 

The patriot is thrown, in purtuit of his game; 
"Che poet, too, often lies low, 

no, mounted on Pegaius, flics after fame, 
With hark forward! huzza ! tally-ho ! 


While, fearleſs, o'er hills and v'er woodlands we 
ſweep, 
Though prudes on our paſtimes may frown; 
How oft do they decency's bounds overleap, 
And the ſences of virtue break down? 
Thus public, or private, tor penſion, for place, 
For amuſement, for paſlion, for ſhow; 
All ranks and degrees are engag'd in the chace, 
Wich hark joiward ! huzza! tally-ho! 


DXV. . 
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DXV. Sung by Miſs Smith, at Marybone-Gardens, 
RECITATIVE. 1 


* ſwains, who reap the ripen'd corn, 
And with ſoft muſic hail the morn, 


* 


Your ſickles lay aſide : 


Hence, labour's preſſive hand, away! 1 
In rural paſtime ſpend the day, N 
To charm the new- made bride, * 
„ 3K; * 


With roſes deck the jeil mine bow'rs ; 
Beſtrew the verdant mead with flowers, 
That Phcoebe paſs along; 
Hark, hark! the feather'd race, on wing, 
To love's ſoft impulſe warbling ſing 
Their ſoft melodious ſong. 
RECITATIVE. Y 
Then fill, ye ſwains, the rural reed; B 
Let art with nature vie; 1 
Let not the ſhrill-ton'd lark impede 1 
Your partial harmony. 


AIR. 

Whilſt blithe as May morning, | 
When nature looks charming, 
The damſels ſhall dance on the green, EP 

"Tis with beauty replete, Sh 


The fair Phoebe we greet, 
And hail her our paſtoral queen. 


DXVI. Sung by Mrs. Arne, in Cymon. 
YET awhile, ſweet ſleep, deceive mc, : 
Fold mein thy downy arms; 11. 

Let not care awake to grieve me, 
Lull it with thy potent charms. 


Fo 
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I, a turtle, doom'd to ſtray, 
Quitting young the parent's neſt, 

Find each bird a bird of prey; 
Sorrow knows not where to reſt, 


DXVII. Sung at Ranelagh. 


YE gdh Fe Britons, who love your own 
and, 
Whoſe fires were ſo hrave, ſo victorious, and free, 
Who always beat France when they took her in 
hand ; 
Come join, honeſt Britons, in chorus with me, 
Come join, honeſt Britons, in chorus with me. 
Let us ting our own treaſures, Old England's 
good cheer, 
The profits and pleaſures of tout Britiſh beer; 
Your wine-tippling, diam-ſipping fellows retreat, 
But your beer-drinking Britons can never be beat. 
But your, &c, 


The French with their vineyards are meagre and 

pale, { fruit 3 

They drink of the ſqueezings of half-ripen'd 

But we, who have nop grounds to mellow our ale, 

Are roly and plump, and have freedom to boot. 
Let us fing, &c. 


Should the French dare invade us, thus arm*d with 

our poles, [jaws ring; 

We'll bang their bare ribs, make their lantern 

For your beeft-eating, beer drinking Britons are 

fouls [and king. 

Who will ſhed their laſt drop for their country 
Let us ſing, &c, 


DXVIIT, 
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DXVTII. Sung by My. Gilſon at Vauxhall. 


YE virgins, attend, 
Believe me your friend, 
And with prudence adhere to my plan; 
Ne'er let it be (aid, 
There goes an old maid, 
But get married as faſt as you can. 


As ſoon as you find 
Your hearts are inclin'd 
To beat quick at the fight of a man; 
Then chooſe out a youth 
Ot honour and truth, - 
And get married as talt as you can. 


For age, like a cloud, 
Your charms foun will ſhroud, 
And this whimſical life's but a ſpan ; 
Then, maids, make your hav, 
While Sol darts his ray, 
And get married as faſt as you can. 


The treacherous rake 
Will arttully take 
Fi'ry method poor girls to trepan ; 
But baffle their ſnare, 
Make viitue your care, 
And get married as faſt as you can. 


And when Hvmen's bands 

Have join d both your hands, 
The bright flame ſtill continue tc fan; 

Ne'er harbour the ung 

2 hat jeaiculy brings; 


But ve conſtant, and best while vou can, 
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DXIX. Sons. 
YE virgins of Britain, who wiſely attend 

The dictates of reaſon, who value a friend, 
Come liſt to my countel, and mark what I fay— 


Ve damſels, beware of the dangers of May. 
Ye damlels, &c. 


Tho' guarded by virtue's all-foſtering hand; 
Tho' modeſty lend you her magical wand; 
Tho? innocence deck you with ſpotleſs array, 
Ye damſels, beware of the dangers of May. 


When firſt the gay bcauties of nature appear, 

And Phœbus' bright (mile cheers the juvenile year; 

When the birds chant their amorous notes from 
each ſpray, 

Ye damſels, beware of the dangers of May. 


Should Flora propoſe you the vernal delight, 
Her delicate paintings exhibit to ſight; [play. 
In her meadows and fields ſhould you frolick and 
Beware, oh! beware of the dangers of May. 


When the blood briſkly flows, the all- eloquent eyes 
Reveal ev'ry ſecret the heart would diſguile ; 


The boſom quick-panting with force ſeems to ſay, 
| *Tis hard to reſiſt all the dangers of May. 


Should an amorous youth, this ſoft ſcene to im- 
| prove, 
With ardour implore the reward of his love; 
| It Hymen attend you, his dictates obey, 
For wedlock removes all the dangers of May. 


{ DXX. Sung by Mr. Vernon, in the Jubilee. 
VE Warwickſhire lads and ye laſles, 
| See what at our Jubilee paſles ; 
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Come, revel away, rejoice, and be glad, 

For the Jad of all lads was a Warwickſhire lad, 
Warwickſhire lad, 
All be giad, 

For the lad, &c. 


Be proud of the charms of your county, 

Where nature has laviſh'd her bounty; 

Where much ſhe has given, and ſome to be ſpar'd, 

For the bard of all bards was the Warwickſhire 
Warwickſhire bard, [ bard, 
Never pair'd, 

For the bard, &c. 


Our Shakeſpeare compar'd is to no man, 

Nor Frenchman, nor Grecian, nor Roman; 

Their ſwans are all geele to Avon's ſweet (wan, 

For the man of all men was the Warwickſhire 
Warwickſhire man, [raan, 
Avon's ſwan, 

For the man, &c. 


Old Ben, Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 

And halt a ſcore more we take pride in; 

Ot famous Will Congreve we boalt too the ſkill, 

But the Will of all Wills was a Wawickſhire 
Warwickſhire Will, (Will, 
Matchiets ſtill, 

For the Will of all Wills, &c. 


There never was ſeen ſuch a creature, 
Of all ſhe was worth he robh'd nature, 
He took all her ſmiles, and he took all her grief, 


For the thief of all thi: ves was the Warwickſhice Þ 
Warwickſhire thief, [thiet, 5 


He s the chict, | 
For the thiet of all thieves, &c, 


DXXI, 
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DXXI. S$SoNnG. 


V young men and ye maidens, who know 
when you're well, 

Who with peace andcontentment incottages dwell, 

Where in innocent mirth and true joys you abound, 

Where you dance on the green to the tabor's ſweet 
ſound— 

Ne'er wiſh to experience the noiſe of a city 

Believe me, their joys you'll not envy, but pity, 

There life's but a ſcene of vexation and pain: 

Like me, you would wiſh yourſelves ſoon back 
again, 


DXXII. Sung by Mr. Vernon, in Cymon, 
you gave me laſt week a young linnet, 


Shut up in a fine golden cage; 
Yet how ſad the poor thing was within it, 
Oh! how did it flutter and rage! 
Then he mop'd, and he pin'd, 
That his wings were confin'd, 
Till I open'd the door of his den; 
Then ſo merry was he, 
And becaule he was free, 
He came to his cage back again, 


DXXIII. Sung by Mes. Wrighten, in the Wed» 
ding Ring. 
Y impudent man, you! 
Nay, pi'ythee, how can you ? 
Indeed, I'll aſſure you! 
Will nothing, then, cure you ?—- 
Nay, now I declare I ſhall never endure you. 
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You teaze one to death, 
I'm quite out of breath, 
I hate and abhor this horſe- play; 
Beſides, tis not right, 
To fee one this fright; 
Lord, what do you think folks will ſay? 


I own, too much room, 
You have had to preſume, 
Or you ne'er with theſe freedoms would teaze me; 
For though they might pleaſe me, 
And with patience I bore em; 
Yet at leaſt in one's carriage, 
On this ſide of marriage, 
One ought to keep up a decorum. 


DXXIV. Sung by Mr. Vernon, 
Vous Arabella, mamma's care, 
And ripe to be a bride, 

Had charms a monarch might enmate, 

But beauty mix'd with pride. 
And, ſtill to blaſt that happineſs, 

Her pride each lover cool'd ; 
The number of her ſlaves was leſs, 

And leſs the tyrant rul'd. 


Her filter Charlotte, tho' not bleſs d 
With beauty's potent ſpell, 
The virtues of the mind poſleſs d, 
And bore away the bell: 
Knights, earls, and dukes, like ſummer flies, 
Around the maiden flew ; 
They prels'd to tell ten thouſand lies, 
As men are apt to do. 


Fond Celadon addreſs'd the fair, 
Reſolv'd no time to loc ; 


5 


* 
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A youth with ſuch a ſhape and air, 
What female could refuſe ? 

Like all the reſt, he own'd his flame, 
His artleſs flame alone; 

The bluſhing maid confeſs'd the ſame, 
The prieſt ſoon made them one. 


Poor Arabella, vex'd to find 
Her ſiſter made a wife, 

Pretends to rail at all mankind, 
And praiſe a ſingle life. 

Ye virgins, Charlotte's plan purſue, 
Shun Arabella's fate; 

Accept the man that's worthy you, 
Betore it is too late, 


DXXV. Sung at Vauxhall, 
Oung Colin proteſts I'm his joy and delight, 
' He's ever unhappy when l'm from his fight; 
He wants to be with me wherever I go; 
The deuce ſure is in him for plaguing me fo, 
The deuce ſure is in him for plaguing me fo, 


His pleaſure all day is to fit by my fide, 


He pipes and he ſings, though I frown ardT chide; 


I bid him depart ; but he, imiling, ſays, No: 

The deuce jure is in him for plaguing me ſo, 

The deuce, &c. 

He often requeſts me his flame to relieve; 

I aſk him what favour he hopes to receive? 

His anſwer's a gh, while in bluſhes I glow 3 

What mortal beſide him would plague a maid ſo? 

What mortal, &c. 

This breaſt-knot he yeſterday brought from the 
wake, 


And ſoftly entreated I'd wear't for his ſake ; 
K K 2 Such 
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Sncl1 trifles tis eaſy enough to beſtow, 
I jure deſerve more for his plaguing me ſo, 
I tute, &c. 


He hands me each eve from the cot to the plain, 
And meets me each mern to conduct me again; 
But what's his intention I wiſh I could know, 
For I'd rather be marry'd than plagu'd with him 
ſo, [ſo. 


For I'd rather be marry' d than plagu'd with him 


DXXVI. Sung by Mrs. Lampe, at Marybone. 


Oung Colin ſeeks my heart to move, 
And ſighs, and talks ſo much of love, 
(He'll hang or drown, I fear it,) 
Of pangs, and wounds, and pointed darts, 
Of Cupid's bow, and bleeding hearts; 

I vow I cannot bear it. 
He ſays I'm pretty—mighty well; 
And witty too—that's better till ; 

And ſenſible, I ſwear it: 
But words, you know, are nought but wind; 
Unleſs he'll freely tell his mind, 

I vow I cannot bear it. 


The ſhepherd dances blithe and gay, 
And ſweetly on his pipe can play; 

I own I like to hear it: 
But downcaſt looks, and hums and haws, 
So badly plead a lover's cauſe, 

I vow I cannot bear it. 
T wiſh ſome friendly nymph or ſwain 
Would bid the baſhful boy ſpeak plain, 

(I wonder he ſhould tear it) 


I'd 
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I'd then take courage, like my lex, 
The honeſt youth no more to vex, 
But wed him, I declare it. 


DXXVII. Sung by Mrs, Vincent, 
Oung Colin was the bonnieſt ſwain, 
That ever pip'd on flow'ry plain, 
Or danc'd upon the lee: 
The wanton kid, in gamtſome round, 
That frolicks o'er the flow'ry ground, 
Was not ſo bliche as he. 
Beneath the oak, in yonder vale, 
You'd think you heard the nightingale, 
Whencz'er he rais'd his voice: 
But, ali! the youth was all deceit, 
His vows, his oaths, were all a cheat, 
And choice luccecdud choice. 
The maidens lung, in willow groves, 
Ot Colin's talte and perjur'd loves; 
Here Jenny told her woes: 
And Moggy's wars incrcas' de the brook, 
Whole cheeks like dying lilies look, 
That once out-blutin'd the role. 
Unhappy tair, my words believe— 
vo ſhall your twain your hopes deceive, 
And leave you to deipair ; 
Ere he diſcloſe his ficxle mind, 
Change firit yourlelves, tor, all! you'll find 
Palle Colins every Where. 


DXXVIII. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy. | 


ung Cupid is with me wherever I go; 
He plagues me, and teazes, and vexes me 2 
0 
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To ſhun the young urchin I fly to the grove, 
But ſoon at my elbow I find little Love; 
[ meet with young Strephon, the pride of the plain, 
His imiles for a moment can baniſh all pain; 
Then, Cupid, to teaze me, is ſure to repeat, 
The ſmiles of your Jamie are ten times more ſweet. 


T'other day, when reclining in Strephon's gay 
bow'r, flow'r, 

And charm'd with the fragrance of each blooming 

The violet, the lily, the ſweeteſt that blows, 

He had twin'd with young myrtie, the woodbine 
and roſe, 

Iforgot the young tyrant, and own'd to the ſwain, 

That this fragrant ſpot was the pride of the plain; 

But Cupid ſtepp'd forward, and cry'd, Tis a cheat, 

The breath ot your Jamie is ten times more ſweet. 


Quite angry at laſt, I cry'd, Let me alone; 

I have ſenſe, and have ears, and I've eyes of my 
own z 

Yecur blindneſs, and folly, will lead me aſtray, 

While prudence to Strephon's gay bow'r leads the 

Provok'd by my anſwer, he preſently flew, [way. 

And hrought my dear Jamie quite full to my view; 

Inſtructed by Love, he knelt down at my feet, 

And the vows of my Jamie are tiueas they re ſweet. 


Now Strephon in vain may exert all his pow'r ; 
With Jamie contented I ſhun the gay bow'r 
In a cottage more humble, contented to dwell, 
With him I am happy, though humble my cell. 
To revenge me on Cupid for all my paſt pain, 
I'll bind the young rogue in a ſweet roty chain; 
III cut off his wings, and tie lead to his feet; 
For with love and my Jamie my joys are compleat. 
DXXIX, 
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DXXIX. Sung by Mr. Phillipe, at Marybone. 


young Damon, with ſeducing art, 
His well-feign'd paſſion pleads ; 
Bids Sylvia take his conſtant heart, 
She loves, and he tucceeds : 
Yet he her kiſs-imprinted lips 
Fortakes within the hour, 
And apes the roving bee, that ſips 
The ſweets of ev'ry flower. 
New objects now attract his eyes, 
Subdu'd by other charms ; 
While haplels Sylvia vainly tries 
To lure him to her arms. 
Ot this, ye blooming fair, be ſure, 
It virtue once give way, 
The heart you think you hold ſecure, 
No longer owns your ſway. 


DXXX. Surg by Mrs. Pinto, in Love in a Village, 
* Oung I am, and fore afraid: 
Would you hurt a harmicts maid ? 
Lead an innocent attray ? 
Tempt me not, kind tir, I pray. 
Men tov often we believe; 
And ſhou'd you my faith deceive, 
Ruin hirit, and then forſake, 
Sure my tender heart would break. 


DXXXI. Sung by Mrs. Kennedy. 


Y Oung Jamie lov'd me weel, and atk'd me for 
his bride 3 
But Gving a crown, he had naithing elſe beſide ; 


To 
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To make the crown a pound my Jamie went to ſea, 


He had nae been gane a year and a day, 

When my tather brake his arm, and our cow was 
ſtole away; 

My mither ſhe fell ſick, and Jamie at the ſea, 

And Auld Robin Gray came a courting to me. 


My father cou'dna wark, my micher cou'dna ſpin, 

I toil'd day and night, but their bread cou'dna win; 

And Rob maintain d 'em baith, and, with tears in 
his e'e, 

Said, Janie, for their fakes, oh marry me: 

My heart it ſaid Nay, for I look'd for Jamie back, 

But the wind it blew hard, and his ſhip wasa wrack, 

His ſhip was a wrack, why didna Jamie die, 

And why was he {pared to cry waes me? 


My father urg'd me fair, my mither didna ſpeak, 
But ſhe look'd in my face till my heart was like to 
break; 

They gi'ed him my hand, tho' my heart was at ſea, 
So Auld Robin Gray is a gude man to me: 

I had na been a wife a week but four, 

When ſitting ſo mournfully out at my door, 

I ſaw my Jamie's wraith, for I cou'dna think it he, 
Till he laid, I'm come hame, love, to marry thee. 


Sair, fair did we grect, and mickle did we ſay, 

We tuk but a kiſs, and tare ourſelves away; 

T wiſh I were dead, but I am na lik to die, 

Oh, why was I born to lay waes me! 

I gang like a ghaiſt, and I care not to ſpin, 

I dare na think on Jamie, for that wou'd be a fin ; 

So I will do my belt a gude wife to be, 

For Auld Robin Gray's ſo kind to me. 
DXXXII. 


And the crown and the pound were baith for me. 
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DXXXII. Sons. 
ung Jockey he courted ſweet Moggy ſo fair; 
The laſs ſhe was lovely, the (wain debonair : 
They hugg'd, and they cuddled, and talk'd with 


their eyes, 
And look'd, as all lovers do, wonderful wile. 


A fortnight was ſpent ere dear Moggy came too; 
(For maidens a decency keep when they woo:) 
At length ſhe conſented, and made him a vow 
And Jockey he gave, tor a jointure, his cow. 


They pannell'd their Dobbins, and rode to the fair, 
Still kiſſing and fondling until they came there; 
They call'd on the pagion, and by him were wed; 
And Moggy ſheyook her dear Jockey to bed. 


They ſtaid there a week, as the neighbours all ſay; 

And none were ſo happy and gametome as they: 

Thien home they return'd, but return'd molt un- 
kind; 

For Jockey rode on, and left Moggy behind. 


Surpriz'd at this treatment, ſhe cry'd, Gaffer Jock, 

Pray what is the reaſon that Moggy you mock ? 

Quoth he, Goole, cume on! why, you now are 
my bride 

And when volk are ved, they ſet fooling aſide. 


He took home his Moggy, good conduct to learn, 

Who bruſh'd up the houle, while he thatch'd the 
old barn ; 

They laid in a ſtock for the cares that enſue, 

And now hive as man and wife uſually do, 


DXXXIII. Sung at Vauxhall, 


ung Jockey ſought my heart to win, 
And woo'd as lovers woo 


3 J, vers'd 
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I, vers'd in all our ſex's art, 
Did juſt as maidens do: 
Whate'er he'd ſigh, whate'*er he'd vow, 
I'd ſtudy to be ſhy at; 
And when he preſs'd his fate to know, 
"Twas, Pr'ythee, fool, be quiet. 


Month after month, of am'rous pain 
He made a mighty fuls ; 

Why it, you know, one loves a ſwain, 
Tis wrong to lay one does. 

He told me paſſion couid not live 
Without more pleaſing diet; 

And, pray, what an{wer could I give, 
But, Pr'ythee, fool, be quiet ? 

At length he made a bold eſſay, 
And hke a man he cry'd, 

Thy hand, my dear!—this very day 
Shall Celia be my bride, 

Convinc'd he would have teaz'd me ſtill, 
I could not well deny it; 

And now, believe me, when I will, 
I make the fool be quict. 


DXXXIV. Sung by Mrs. Cargill, in the Carnival 


of Venice, 


Vong Lubin was a ſhepherd boy, 
Fair Roſalie a ruſtic maid ; 

They met, they lov'd ; each other's joy, 
Together o'er the hills they ſtray'd. 


Their parents ſaw, and bleſs'd their love, 
Nor would their happineſs delay; 

To-morrow's dawn their blits ſhouid prove, 
To-morrow be their wedding- day. 
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When as at eve, beſide the brook, 

Where ſtray'd their flocks, they fat and ſmil'd, 
One luckleſs lamb the current took, 

"T'was Roſalie's —ſhe ſtarted wild. 
Run, Lubin, run, my fav'rite ſave! 

Too fatally the youth obey'd : 
He ran, he plung'd into the wave, 

To give the little wanderer aid. 


But ſcarce he guides him to the ſhore, 
When, faint and funk, poor Lubin dies: 
Ah, Rolalie ! for evermore, 
In his cold grave thy lover lies, 


On that lone bank—oh ! ſtill he ſeen, 
Faithful to grief, thou hapleſs maid ; 

And with [ad wreaths of cypreſs green, 
For ever ſooth thy Lubin's ſhade. 


DXXXV. Sung by Mrs. Arne, at Ranelagh. 


Young Molly, who lives at the foot of the hill, 
And whoſe tame ev'ry virgin with envy does 

Of beauty is bleſs'd with fo ample a ſhare, fill, 

That men call her the laſs with the delicate air. 


One ev'ning, laſt May, when I travers'd the grove, 
In thoughtleſs retuement, not dreaming ot love, 
I chanc'd to eſpy the gay nymph, I declare, 

And really ſhe'd got a moſt delicate air, 


By a murmuring brook, on a green molly bed, 
A chaplet compoling, the fair one was laid; 
Surpriz'd and traniported, I could not torbear, 
With raptures to gaze on her delicate air. 


That moment young Cupid ſelected a dart, 
And pierc'd, without pity, my innocent heart ; 
- LI And 
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And from thence, how to win the dear maid was 
my care, 
For a captive I fell to her delicate air, 


ot FI 


When ſhe ſaw me ſhe bluſh'd, and complain'd I 4 
was rude, 1 
And begg'd ct all things that I would not intrude 
I an{wer*d, I could not tell how I came there, 4 
But laid all the blame on her delicate air 1 
Said her heart was the prize which I ſought to 1 
obtain, 1 
And hop*d ſhe would grant it, to eaſe my fond pain: I 
She neither rejected nor granted my pray'r, I 
But fir'd all my foul with her delicate air. J. 
A thouſand times o'er I've repeated my ſuit, B 
But ſtill the tormentor affects to be mute; A 
Then tell me, ye ſwains, who have conquer'd | 
the fair, \ 
How to win the dear laſs with the delicate air. : 
B. 
DXXXVI. Sung at Sadlers-Wells. Sh 
ung ns a ſhepherd, the pride of the 1 
plain BB 
Each day is attempting my kindneſs to gain ' Lc 
He takes all occaſions his flame to renew; I 
I always reply, That his courting won't do. Wor 
He ſpares no rich preſents to make me more kind, | Its 
And exhauſts in my praiſe all the wit of his mind : Ti 
I fay I'm engag'd, and 1 wiſh him to go Ye 
He aiks me ſo oft, till I rudely ſay No. By 
To Thyrſis, laſt Valentine's day, the dear youth, | 
I tell him I plighted my faith and my truth ; | No 
That f 
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That wealth cannnot peace and contentment be- 
ſtow 
And my heart is another's—ſo beg he will go ; 


That love is not purchas'd with titles and gold, 

And the heart that is honeſt can never be fold ; 

That I ſigh not for grandeur, but look down on 
ſhow ; : 


And to Thyrſis muſt haſten, nor anſwer him No. 


He hears me, and, trembling all over, replies, 

If his ſuit I preter not, he inſtantly dies: 

He gives me his hand, and would force me to go; 

I pity his ſuff ring, but boldly lay No. 

I try to avoid him, in hopes of ſweet peace; 

He haunts me each moment to make me ſay Ves: 

But to-morrow, ye fair-ones, with Thyrſis I go; 

And truſt me, at church, that I will not lay No. 

DXXXVII. SONG, 

v7 Oung Strephon long doated on Phœbe the fair, 
W hote heart of his anguiſh did ſecretly ſhare; 

But fearing his paſſion would changeable prove, 

She prudently check'd the ſoft dictates of love, 

The beauties you fancy, the fair one would ſay, 

Are charms of a moment, ana doom'd to decay 3 

Love founded to {hghtiy can never prove true 

The bloom dilappcanng, the pahion dies too. 

O wrong not your beauty, reply'd the fond ſwain; 

Its laſting imprethion will ever renin ; 

Tho! age, hike the winter, may biatt thy ter prime, 

Yet virtue, {t11] blooming, Sales VIBOU by tine. 

The itrength of my eyes with your charms wall 

decline, 
Nor gaze at a face that is younger than thine; 
Liz Waile 
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While this faithful heart, ever true to my vow, 
Prelerves thy dear image, as bright as tis now. 


Then baniſh, dear Phoebe, each doubt and each 
fear, 

That make tancy'd evils like real appear; 

The ſwift-flying moments with ardour improve, 

And grant the reward that is due to my love. 


Kind Phcabe, aſſenting, believ'd th. fond youth, 
W ho prov'd that his pafſion was founded on truth ; 
And tho' envious age may her beauty impair, 
Her virtue and honour will ever be fair. 


DXXXVIII. Surg by Mrs. Wrighten. 
D Strephon, pride of yonder plain, 
Long ſtrove my tickle heart to gain 
With many an am'rous ditty ; 
I, ſmiling, heard the love ſick ſwain 
With ſigh and ſong exprels his pain, 
And told him—'twas a pity. 
With hopes to pleaſe, laſt Whitſun fair 
He brought me ribbons for my hair, 
With other prelents pretty ; 
Then, ſmiling, ſued the ſame I'd wear, 
To eaſt his anxious heart from care; 
I faid—'twou'd be a pity, 
Next morning early, on the green, 
With Kitty toying he was ſeen, 
He call'd her tair and witty 
I ſmii d, tho? fit to burit with ſpleen, 
To lee him kits the Intle quean, 
And cry*d—it was à pity. 
The cunning ſwain the conflict ey'd, 


And, kindly gazing, while I bgit'd, 


Forſcok 


* 
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Forſook the hand of Kitty; 
Then, ſmiling, begg'd I'd be his Bride 5 
I anſwer'd Yes, or twme he'd dy'd, 


And thar had been a pity. 


DXXXIX. Sung by Mrs. Vincent, at Vauxhall. 


Jr Oung Strephon, the artleſs, the dangerous 
Warn, 

My love and elteem has attempted to gain; 
With the lame wicked ats he fo oft had betray'd, 
He thought to ſeduce one mare innocent maid ; 
But, appriz'd of his pow'r, of my weakneſ- aware, 
I batH.u his {cheine, and avoided the inare; 

For vutue 1 love, and was taught in my dawn, 
When 1 gather'd the role, to beware ot the thorn, 


His 4:15 I neglected, his oaths I deſpis'd, 
| For his heart by thole tcars, by thote oaths he diſ- 
5 Zuis'd; 
What pictents he brought me I choſe to decline 
(The pr: digal bounty of art and defign) : 
He coax dan he flatter'd, but flatter'd in vain, 
And practis'd each art, on my weakneſs to gain: 
Protected hy pruder:ce, I lauph'd him to ſcorn; 
Tho' I fac the rote, yet I 6: coded the thorns 
F He wanton!y »oatied what nymp!:s he had won, 
Wat credulon: beantics his arts hid undone ; 
He ore that his faith ſhould in violate be, (me: 
That his heart and toe tair ones were victims to 
I told him thode victims and faith I'd deſpile, 
And from ſuch examples would learn to be wiſe 
That I never would proftitute virtue to ſcorn, 
Or ſmell at a role, to be hurt by the thorn, 
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Was the perjur'd betrayer aſham'd of his guilt, 
Was his paſſion on vi tue; nat wantonnels, built; 
Was his he art as tincere as his oaths are profane, 
I could fancy (I own I could fancy) the ſwain: 
But experience has taught me *tis dang'rous to 
And folly to think he can ever be jult ; { truit, 
So I'll ſtifle my flame, and reject him with fcorn, 
Leſt I graſp at the toe, and be hurt by the thorn. 


DXL. Sung at Vauxhall. 
Young Thyrtis, ye ſhepherds, is gone 
I look nil around for the twain ; 
He's fled, and joy with him is don; 
He jeaves me to ſorrow and pain, 
Where is it I madiv would rove ? 8 
Can ye tell me what's left worth my ſtay ? 
Too late I perceive it was love 
All the while led my fancy aſtray. 
What avails if I tarry behind, 
Now my heart he has ſtole quite away? 
No confort on earth ſhall I find, 
No reſt or by night or by day. 
When he ſung, on! I liſten'd with glee : 
When he 1mii*'d, how I janguiſh'd and ſigh' d! 
Ne er thought 1 the moment to ſee, 
Than to ſee I cou'd with to have died. 


But who is it comes over the green ? 
Tis Thyrſis, the dear wiſh d- for youth; 
Not death e'er ſhall part us, I ween, 
For than death is much ſtronger his truth, 
The Muſe ſaw them meet in the grove ; 
Saw the maid and the ſhepherd all bleſt : 
He vow'd to be tiue to his love; 
She dares not to whiſper the reſt, 


DXLI. 
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DXLI.' Sons. 
v tell me I'm handfome, (I know not how 


true) 
And eaſy, and chatty, and good-humour'd too 
That my lips are as red as the roſe-bud in June, 
And my voice, like the nightingale's, ſweetly in 
tune: 
All this has been told me by twenty before; 
But he that would win me muſt flatter me more, 
But he that would win me muſt flatter me more. 


If beauty from virtue receive no ſupply, 

Or prattle from prudence, how wanting am I! 

My eaſe and good-humour ſhort raptures will 
bring; [ſpring 

My voice, like the nightingale's, knows but a 

For charms ſuch as thele, then, your prailes give 
o'er; 

To love me for life, you muſt love me ſtill more, 

To love me, &c. 


Then talk not to me of a ſhape, or an air; 

For Chloe the wanton can rival me there : 

*Tis virtue alone that makes beauty look gay, 
And brightens good-humour, as funthine the day. 
For that if you love me, your flame may be true, 
And I, in my turn, may be taught to love, too, 
And I, in my turn, may be taught to love, too, 


DXLII. SoXxG., 
yy outh's the ſeaſon made for joys, 


Love 1s then our duty, 
She alone who that employs, 
Well Jelerves her beauty. 


Ll4 Let's 
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Let's be gay, 
While we may, 


Besuty's a flower deſpis'd in decay. 


Youth's the ſeaſon, &c. 
Let us drink and {port to-day, 


Our's is not to-morrow z 
Love with youth flies ſwift away, 
Age is nought but ſorrow. 
Dance and ſing, 
Time's on the wing, 


Life never knows the return of ſpring. 


Let us drink, &c. 


DXLIII. Sung by Mrs. Brown, at Sadlers-Welle. 


2 ſure forgot, dear mother mine, 
When you was once as blithe as me; 


When vows were olter'd at your ſhrine, 


And lovers dropt on bended knee: 


When you could ſiog, and dance, and play; 


Alas ! December treads on May. 


Behold dame Nature's fav'rite blow, 
The rich jonquil, the bluſhing roſe, 
How ſhort a date their beauties know, 
Surrounded by a thouſand foes ! 
Till time decrees their full decay, 
And harſh December treads on May. 


The whole creation own this truth: 

Then why ſhould w. inkled brows exact 
The mode ſevere, on blooming youth, 

By which themſelves could ever act? 
The blood that's warm will have its way, 
Too ſoon December treads on May. 


7 Then, 
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Then, ſwains, with tabor, pipe, and glee, 
Let's, whilſt we're here, grim Care deride z 
Come, {port and frolick free with me, 
Isa ſpite of age, and prudiſh pride: 
The laws of love all ſhould obey, 
Beiore December treads on May. 


DXLIV. Sung by My, Shuter, in the Maid of 
the Mill, 


you vile pack of v1g+bonds! what do ye mean? 
IU manl vou, raſcallions, 
Ye tatter- demallions 

If one of them comes within reach of my cane, 
Such curled aſſurance! 
Tis paſt all endurance. 


Nay, nay, pray come away. 
They're Iyars and thicves, 
And he that believes 
Their fooliſh prediftions 
Will find them but fictions, 

A bubble that always deceives. 
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TOASTS, SENTIMENTS, 
HOB NOBS, Se. 


As wife, and a great many of them. 

A head to earn, and a heart to ſpend. 

All fortune's daughters but the eldeſt. 

All we wiſh, and all we want. 

All that gives you pleaſure. 

All true s and ſound bottoms. 

A ſpeedy export to all the enemies of England, 
without a draw- back. 

Community, unity, navigation, trade. 

Confuſion to thoſe who deſert the cauſe of liberty 

in the day of trial, 

Conſtancy Hh love, and ſincerity in friendſhip. 

Days of eaſe and nights of pleaſure, 

Decent economy. 

Dejedtion and diſappointment to thoſe who form 

ſanguine expectations of places and penſions on 

the ruin of their country. 
Delicate pleaſures to ſuſceptible minds. 
Diſappointment to thoſe who barter the cauſe of 
their country for oſtentation or ſordid gain. 
Every honeſt man his right, and every rogue a 
halter. 

Friendſhip without intereſt, and love without de- 
ceit. 

Frugality without meanneſs. 

Gaicty and innocence, 
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Good trade, and well paid. 
Great men honeſt, ana honeſt men great. 
Happy to mcet, happy to part, and happy to meet 
again, 
Health, joy, and mutual love. 
Heaith in treedom, and content in bondage. 
Health of body, peace ol mind, a ciean ſhirt, and 
a guinea, 
Health, love, and ready rino, 
To every one that you and I know. 
Honour and influence to the public-ſpirited pa- 
tions of trade, 
Horles ſtrong, and foxes plenty. 
Men frong, and women healthy. 
Independency, and a genteel tufficiency, 
Libeity, property, and no excule. 
Lite, love, and liberty. 
Love to one, friendſhip to a few, good-will to all, 
Love withcut fear, and lite vi heut care. 
Love for love. 
Love, fire, and frolick. 
Love and opportunity. 
May the ſingle be marry'd, and the marry'd be 
h i ppy. 
May a halter bind thoſe Whom honour and ho- 
neſty cannot, 
May our joy and vigour be united, and both be 
extenſive. 
May our joys with the fair give pleaſure to the 
heart. 
May out happineſs be ſincere, and our joys be 
laſting. 
May our pleaſures be boundleſs, white we have 
time to enjoy them, 
May 
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May contempt be the fate of ſuch among us as 
ſtrut in foreign foppery, to the deitruction of the 
trade and manutattures of England. 

May power ever continue in the friends of Eng— 
land. 

May the true lovers of liberty in England be for 
ever united in aficction, as they are in intereſt. 
May he who has neither wite, miitre(s, nor gſtate 
in England, never have any ſhare in the go- 

vernment of it, 

May we always be attached to thoſe who perſe- 
vere in generous endveavours to promote the wel- 
fare of their country. 

May all choſe who for ſordid intereſt endeavour to 
betray their country, meet the ſame fate with 
their predeceſlor, the grand traitor Jud:s, 

May the enemies of Eagiand never eat the bread 
thereof, or, it they do, be choaked with the fir ſt 
bit. 

May the friends of England ever have acceſs to 
the throne. 

May we never want ſpirit and reſolution to pro- 
tet and defend our independency, againit the 
powerful attacks of unbridled ambition. 

May il attempts to pervert and detttoy our pre- 
civus conſtitution, he fruſtrated and void. 

May we always deteſt the malice of thoſe who at- 


tempt to ditunite the intereſt of our king and 


country, which are ever inſeparable. 

May we always be able to dittinguiſh thoſe who, 
by a Ready and uniform adherence to their duty, 
diltinguiſh themſelves, 

May our endeavours be always ſucceſsful, when 
engaged under the banner of jultice, 


May 
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May our commanders have the eye of an Hawke, 
and the heart of a Wolte. 

May we always be able to reſiſt the aſſaults of 
proſperity and adverſity, 

May our contcience be ſound, though our fortune 
be rotten. 

May temptation never conquer virtue, 

May we be rich in friends rather than money. 

May we be loved by thoſe whom we love. 

May be who wants friendſhip alſo want friends. 

May our diftinguiſhing mark be merit, rather 
than money. 

May we be ſlaves to nothing but our duty, and 
iriends to nothing but merit, 

May the honett heart never know diſtreſs. 

May we never know ſorrow but by name, 

May the evening's diverſion bear the morning's 
reflection. 

May we never ſcek applauſe from party principles, 
but always deſerve it from pubic ſpirit, 

May ability tor doing good be equalled by in- 
clination, 

May our benevolence be bounded only by our 
tortune. 

May thoſe wuo inherit the title of gentlemen by 

birth, d+ icrve it by their lives. 

May fortuné be always an attendant on virtue. 

May we never iwcar a tradeſman out of his dues, 
noi a credulou> girl out of her virtue. 

May the man we love be honeſt, and the land we 
live in tree, 

May we always have a friend, and know his 
value, 


May hemp bind him whom honour can't. 
May 
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May they never want, who have ſpirit to ſpend. 

May thoſe who love truly be always beliey'd, 
And thoſe who'd deceive us, be always de- 

ceiv'd. 
May he that made the d—] take us all. 
_ we never want a friend, and a bottle to give 
im. 

May the friends we love be ſincere, and the 
country we live in be free. 

May we never taſte the apples of affliction. 

May we pleaſe and be pleaſed. 

May we have in our arms what we love in our 
hearts. 

Merit to gain a heart, and ſenſe to keep it. 

Money to him that has ſpirit to uſe it, 
And lite to him that has courage to loſe it. 

More friends and lels need of them. 

Peace and plenty. 

Perpetual diſappointment to the enemies of Eng- 

and, 

Plraſures that pleaſe on reflection. 

Plenty to a generous mind, 

Proviſion to the unprovided. 

Queen of joy, 

Re1ict to all oppreſſed and diſtreſſed. 

Short ſhoes and long corns to the enemies of 
Great Britain, 


WP | * 1 
Sir Watkin Williams Wonne, of Wynnſtay, the 


worthy wight of Wales, his wife, his wiſhes, and 
his well-wiſhers. 
Sucteis to the lover, and joy to the beloved. 
Succels to the ſoil, the ficece, and the flail. 


Succeſs 
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Succeſs to our hopes, and enjoyment to our 
wiſhes. 
Succeſs to the lover, honour to the brave, 
H-alth to the ſick, and free dom to the ſlave. 
e Sweet briars. 
The docks and yards that man the navy. 
e The ſtar above the garter. 
The Indian warrior. 
The lite we love, with whom we Wy. 
The taylor's thimble, 
IC Taſte to our pleaſure, and pleaſure to our taſte, 
That prudence, moderation, and an invariable at- 
tention to the public good „ may cement the 
people of England. 
That freemen may never more be conſidered as a 
property to be led to market, 
The king to the laws, and the church to the 
- bible. 
a The honeſt north- country ſmith, who refuſed to 
| ſhoe for the man who voted againſt his country. 
The honeſt patriot, and unbiaſs'd Briton, 
The man that loves and efteems his country and 
his liberty. 
The ſteady friends of Britain, 
of The pleaſures of imagination realized, 
| The love of liherty, and liberty in love. 
the The two ſtrangers at court [ Honour and Honefly. hes 
nd The agreeable | rubs of life. 
The harveſt of life, love, wit, and good- hu- 
mour. 
The _ we love, and the woman we dare 
tru 
ceſs The pleaſure in pleaſing, 
The nice bouſe-maid, 
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The loſing gameſters. 
The road to a chriſtening. 
The female œconomiſt. 
The union of two fond hearts. 
What charms, arms, and dilarms. 
Your love for mine, and ours for that of the 
company. 


THE CONCLUSION, 


To pleaſe I've taken wond' rous ꝓains, 
And weary'd out my jaded brains; 
I've exercis'd my utmoſt art 

To elevate the reader's heart; 

In ſhort, here's fun enough to win you, 


Or faith, good folks, the devil's in you. 


F' I N I S. 
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